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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


ABACOT. 


Mr. Ursan,—I have taken the liberty 
of troubling you with this, to ask if you, 
or any of your readers, can furnish me with 
any information relating to the Abacot, or 
cap of state, of the English kings, or to 
an authentic figure of it. 

I have had my attention drawn to the 
subject lately, but after a diligent search I 
cannot meet with anything satisfactory 
concerning it. 

I find the following definition in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and Encyclope- 
dia Metropolitana, and other similar works, 
the writers of which, finding it difficult to 
understand, have copied it without altera- 
tion :— 

** Abacot, the name of an ancient cap of state, 
worn by the kings of England, the upper part 
whereof was in the form of a double crown.” 

This is evidently translated, though not 
correctly, from Spelman, who in his Glos- 
sarium Archeologium gives the following 
description :— 

* Apacor, Pileus augustalis regum Anglorum, 
2 coronis insignitum ;” 
and he refers to “ Chron. An. 1463, Ed. 4.” 
On turning to Baker’s Chronicle, we find 
the foundation of the description. He says, 
after speaking of the rout of Henry VI.’s 
army by Viscount Montacute, at Hex- 
ham,— 

‘King Henry himself by. the swiftness of his 
horse escaped but very hardly; for one of his 
henchmen that followed him was taken, who had 
on his head King Henry’s helmet, or, as some 
say, his high cap of estate, called abacot, gar- 
nished with two rich erowns, which was pre- 
sented to King Edward at York, the fourth of 
May.” 

Hollingshed gives the same.words con- 
cerning the abacot, aud Fabyan gives the 
following account of the same incident, 
under the year 1464 :— 

“And charged Henry so neer that he wan 
from hym certayne of his folowers trapped with 


blewe veluet*, and his bykoket garnished with ii 
crowns of gold, and fret with perle and ryche 
s.”? 


In all these extracts it is evident that 
the abacot was not formed in the shape of 
two crowns, but that it was garnished with 
two crowns. This has caused the difficulty, 
as it was not easy to understand how a 
cap could be fashioned into the form of a 
double crown; and this has probably led 
to its omission from books of heraldry. 
The word is not in Guillim nor Holmes, 





* Hollingshed says the horses were trapped 
with blue velvet. . 


nor in any of the later works on heraldry 
which I have examined, and no one seems 
to have taken the troyble to investigate 
the matter. 

. The word abacot is French, and merely 
signifies an abacus. Boiste in his Dictionary 
gives the following among other defini- 
tions :— 

** ABACOT, courronnement du chapiteau d’une 


colonne ; ornement de téte des rois d’Angle- 
terre. 


It seems clear, therefore, that the word 
refers only to the cap itself, which is the 
one usually known as the cap of state, cap 
of dignity, or cap of maintenance, viz. a 
cap of red velvet turned up with ermine, 
which terminates behind in two long pro- 
jecting peaks; and this form of cap was 
worn by the kings of England. 

On looking over the reverses of the great 
seals, I find that the kings from the Con- 
queror to Edward III. wore the helmet, 
either plain, as in the earlier ones, or sur- 
mounted by the crown or circlet, as Henry 
III. and his successors. Edward III. in his 
early seals had the crowned helmet, but 
in his later he assumes the cap of mainten- 
ance ; and this is continued by Richard II. 
and all the succeeding kings up to Henry 
VII. Henry VIII. omitted it, and it has 
not been borne since his time. On some 
of the seals the cap is surrounded or gar- 
nished with the crown, and there is no 
doubt that the cap of Henry VI. was, for 
greater magnificence, ornamented with 
two circlets, and which, being unusual, 
has caused it to be recorded. 

The cap of maintenance which was sent 
along with a sword by Pope Julian to 
Henry VIIL., was of a different form to 
these. It was red, and turned up with 
ermine, in points, but was of the ordinary 
shape of a cap or crown, and had not the 
projecting posterior peaks. It is figured 
in Guillim. 

Hoping what I have here said may in- 
duce some of your correspondents to carry 
forward this investigation, 


I remain yours, &c., 
Aug. 20, 1857. O. JEWITT. 


WHAT IS SCANDINAVIAN FOR 
WOOL? 


Mr. Ursan,—Can any of your readers 
inform me the Scandinavian for Wool? or 
any particulars of the Ulnesmotes, which 
I believe were large Wool Fairs held in 
various districts ? 

CANTERBURIENSIS. 
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LONDON IN 1699: 
SCENES FROM NED WARD. 


Tat Ned Ward was in an eminent degree a coarse and vulgar writer, 
that he too often consulted the taste rather of the rabble than of the edu- 
cated and well-informed, that he was apt to mistake pertness and gross 
language for wit and humour, and that as a rhymester he was almost be- 
neath contempt, are positions, all of them, that have been advanced and 
cannot for a moment be denied. And yet his. prose works, justly disre- 
garded though they were by the learned of his own day, who being on the 
spot, were able and content without his assistance to observe for them- 
selves, have a certain interest in these times, as depicting the habits, follies, 
and vices of Englishmen in days long past; an interest, too, which must of 
necessity increase as revolving years and the march of refinement and 
civilization remove us equally from the age in which they were written, and 
the scenes, manners, and sentiments which they describe. It is in this 
spirit that antiquarians and topographers have already agreed to overlook 
the coarseness of Ward’s language, and the distortions.of his far-fetched 
conceits ; and have learned to value his “* London Spy”—a work which owes 
its title, no doubt, to the more famous “ Turkish Spy’—as in many re- 
spects a trustworthy memorial of London localities and London manners at 
the close of the seventeenth century. Without the aid of his book, for ex- 
ample, how meagre in many instances would Hone’s descriptions of bygone 
haunts and usages be. Mr. Cunningham, too, in his “ Handbook of Lon- 
don,” is noless indebted, we perceive, for some of his most curious informa- 
tion to the “ London Spy.” 

Relative to Edward Ward, better known by his literary sobriquet of 
“Ned,” few particulars have survived to our times. 1660* was probably the 
year of his birth, and in the early part of his life he visited the West In- 
dies ; on his return from which he began business as a publican in Moor- 
fields, Some time before 1699 he had removed to Fulwood’s Rents, in Hol- 
born, where he kept a tavern and punch-house, next door to Gray’s Inn,—the 
King’s Head, apparently,—to the time of his death. Though a favourite in 
general with the lower classes, he is said to have received rough usage at 
the hands of the mob. when condemned to the pillory at the Exchange and 
Charing-cross in 1706, for his “ Hudibras Redivivus,”’ in which he reflected 
upon the government and the Low Church; a poetic freak for which he 
also had to pay a fine of forty marks, and to find security for his future good 
behaviour, His doggrel secured him a place also in the “ Dunciad,” where 





* The Biographies are probably wrong in saying 1667. 
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not only his elevation to the pillory is mentioned, but the fact is also alluded 
to that his productions were extensively shipped to the Plantations or Colo- 
nies of those days,— 


“Nor sail with Ward to ape-and-monkey climes, 
Where vile mundungus trucks for viler rhymes,”—I. 233-4 ; 


the only places, probably, where they were extensively read. In return for 
the doubtful celebrity thus conferred upon his rhymes, he attacked the 
satirist in a wretched production intituled “ Apollo’s Maggot in his Cups ;” 
his expiring effort, probably, for he died, as recorded in the pages of our 
first volume °, on the 22nd of June, 1731. His remains were buried in 
the churchyard of Old St. Pancras, his body being followed to the grave 
solely by his wife and daughter, as directed by him in his poetical will, 
written some six years before. We learn from Noble that there are no 
less than four engraved portraits of Ned Ward. 

His works, from the fact above-mentioned, that they were greater fa- 
vourites in the colonies than. at home, are now rarely to be.met with; and a 
complete copy of them, although once “ of heavy sale,” as Granger ¢ says, 
would now be little less than a literary curiosity, and realize a considerable 
sum. The structure of the “London Spy,” the only work of his that at 
present comes under our notice, is simple enough. The author is self- 
personified as a countryman, who, tired with his “ tedious confinement to a 
country hutt,” comes up to London; where he fortunately meets with a 
quondam school-fellow, a “man about town” in modern phrase, who un- 
dertakes to introduce him to the various scenes, sights, and mysteries of the, 
even then, “ great metropolis :’” much like the visit, in fact, from Jerry 
Hawthorn to Corinthian Tom, only anticipated by some 120 years. We 
should not be at all surprised to find that the stirring scenes of Mr. Egan’s 
“ Life in London” were first suggested by the more homely pages of the 
* London Spy.” 

Curtailing his superfluities of language, correcting his more gross blun- 
ders in orthography, and lopping away such oaths, expletives, and similes 
as would only shock the modern “ ear polite,” we purpose extracting from 
the sight-seer’s journal a few samples of the information which, during his 
rambles about town, he by eye or ear acquired. With our help, the most 
fastidious reader, we flatter ourselves, will be enabled to spend an agreeable 
half-hour with frolicksome Ned. 

At the outset of the work we have a description—not a very flattering 
one, certainly—of a common coffee-house of the day, one of the many 
hundreds with which London then teemed. Although coffee had been only 
known in England some fifty years, coffee-houses were already among the 
most favourite institutions of the land; though they had not as yet attained 
the political importance which they acquired in the days of the “ Tatler” 
and “ Spectator,” some ten or twelve years later :— 

“*Come,’ says my friend, “let us step into this coffee-house here; as you are a 
stranger in the town, it will afford you some diversion.’ Accordingly in we went, 
where a parcel of muddling muckworms were as busy as so many rats in an old cheese- 
loft; some going, some coming, some scribbling, some talking, some drinking, some 
smoking, others jangling ; and the whole room stinking of tobacco, like a Dutch scoot, 
[schuyt,] or a boatswain’s cabin. The walls were hung round with gilt frames, as a 
farrier’s shop with horse-shoes ; which contained abundance of rarities, viz. Nectar and 
Ambrosia, May-dew, Golden Elixirs, Popular Pills, Liquid Snuff, Beautifying Waters, 





> B. iii. 1. 34,—“ As thick as eggs at Ward in pillory.” 
© Page 266. 4 In Noble’s “Continuation,” vol. ii. p. 262. 
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Dentifrices, Drops, and Lozenges ; all as infallible as the Pope, ‘ Where every one (as 
the famous Saffold® has it) above the rest, Deservedly has gain’d the name of best :’ 
every medicine being so catholic, it pretends to nothing less than universality. So that, 
had not my friend told me ’twas a coffee-house, I should have taken it for Quacks’ 
Hall, or the parlour of some eminent mountebank. We each of us stuck in our mouths 
a pipe of sotweed, and now began to look about us.” 


In the course of a few pages we have a pleasant description of London 
as it appeared by night 160 years ago. If the dull, twinkling, oil-lamps 
of those times had such a wondrous effect upon a countryman’s eyes, there 
is no saying to what extent he might have been dumb-foundered by Mr. 
Winser’s more brilliant invention of street-lighting by gas :— 


“The modest hour of nine was now proclaimed by time’s oracle from every steeple ; 
and the joyful alarm of Bow-bell called the weary apprentices from their work to their 
paring-shovels, to unhitch their folded shutters, and button up their shops till the 
next morning. ‘The streets were all adorned with dazzling lights, whose bright reflect 
so glittered in my eyes, that I could see nothing but themselves. Thus I walked 
amazed, like a wandering soul in its pilgrimage to heaven, when he passes through the 
spangled regions. My ears were serenaded on every side, with the grave music of sun- 
dry passing-bells, the rattling of coaches, and the melancholy ditties of hot bak’d war- 
dens ‘ and pippins.” 


Two hours later the scene is vastly changed :— 


“ Each parochial Jack of Lanthorn was now croaking about streets the hour of eleven. 
The brawny topers of the city began now to forsake the tavern, and stagger, haulking 
after a poop-lanthorn, to their own homes. Augusta ® appeared in her mourning weeds ; 
and the glittering lamps which a few hours before sparkled like diamonds, fix’d as orna- 
ments to her sable dress, were now dwindled to a glimmering snuff, and burnt as dim 
as torches at a prince’s funeral.” 


In succession to this, a midnight adventure is described, of a nature by no 


means uncommon in those days. It was such occurrences as this, met with 
by him in his early morning walks from Redriffe to the city, that first 
prompted the benevolent Captain Coram to bethink him of instituting a 
Hospital for Foundlings :— 


“We had not proceeded far, but in Gracechurch-street we heard, as we thought, 
the unsavory squallings of some nocturnal revellers, called cats, summoning with their 
untunable bag-pipes the neighbouring mouse-hunters to their merry meeting. But by 
the help of a watchman’s lanthorn, who met us in the passage, we discovered a hand- 
basket. ‘Hey-day,’ says the watchman, ‘what, in the name of the stars, have we got 
here ?? He opens the wicker hammock, and finds a little lump of mortality crying out 
to the whole parish to lend him their assistance. The watchman now cough’d up a 
phthisical ‘ Hem,’ as a signal to his associates of some mischance ; which was soon con- 
veyed from one to t’other, till it alarmed the leader of the hour-grunters, who soon came 
up, attended with his twinkling guard of superannuated sauce-boxes, and presently 
saddled his nose with a pair of glazed horns, to read the superscription, and see to whom 
the squalling packet was directed. But when he found the poor infant lay drivelling 
upon a whole slabbering-bib of verses, ‘ Alack, alack,’ says Father Midnight, ‘ 1’1l war- 
rant ’tis some poor poet’s bastard: prithee take it up, and let’s carry it to the watch- 
house fire. Who knows but, by the grace of Providence, the babe may come to be a 
second Ben Jonson? Prithee, Jeffery, put the lappit of thy coat over it. I'll war- 
rant it is so cold, it can scarce feel.’ Away troop’d his dark majesty, with his feeble 
band of crippled parish-pensioners, to their nocturnal rendezvous, all tickled with the 
jest, and as merry over their hopeful foundling as the Egyptian queen over her young 
prophet in the rushes.” 


The night’s adventures are concluded by a lodging in sorry plight at 





e A vendor of quack medicines. 
f Large keeping pears. 
& Augusta Trinobantum—one of the Roman names of London. 
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the Dark House®, in Billingsgate, the company, furniture, and discomforts of 
which are humorously but coarsely described. Quitting their pigstye in 
the morning, (for little better does the “ Dark House” seem to have been,) 
they visit the Monument and Gresham College, the museum of which last 
affords Ned a rare opportunity of exercising his wit. After taking a peep 
at Bedlam,—one of the grand peep-shows, by the way, of the day,—our 
friends arrive at the Royal Exchange, the predecessor of the present struc- 
ture. It was built by Edward Jerman, the city surveyor, to supply the 
place of Gresham’s building, which had been destroyed in the Fire of Lon- 
don. The scene presented by the exterior is first described :-— 


“The pillars at the entrance of the front porticum were adorned with sundry memo- 
randums of old age and infirmity, under which stood here and there a Jack in a Boz, 
selling cures for your corns, glass eyes for the blind, ivory teeth for broken mouths, 
and spectacles for the weak-sighted ; the passage to the gate being lined with hawkers, 
gardeners, mandrake-sellers, and porters. After we crowded a little way amongst this 
miscellaneous multitude, we came to a pippin-monger’s stall, surmounted with a 
chemist’s shop; where Drops, Elixirs, Cordials, and Balsams had justly the pre-emi- 
nence of apples, chesnuts, pears, and oranges; the former being ranked in as much 
order upon shelves as the works of the holy fathers in a bishop’s library ; and the lat- 
ter being marshall’d with as much exactness as an army ready to engage. Here is drawn 
up several regiments of Kentish pippins, next some squadrons of pearmains, join’d to a 
brigade of small-nuts, with a few troops of booncritons*, all form’d into a battalion, the 
wings composed of oranges, lemons, pomegranates, dried plums, and medlars.” 


They then venture a step further, and “ go on to the Change.” In the 
interior— 

“ Advertisements hung as thick round the pillars of each walk as bells about the legs 
of a morris-dancer, and an incessant buz, like the murmurs of the distant ocean, stood 
as a diapason to our talk, like a drone toa bagpipe. The wainscot was adorned with 
quacks’ bills, instead of pictures; never an empific in the town but had his name in a 
lacquered frame, containing an invitation for a fool and his money to be soon parted ; 
colt he that wants a dry rogue for himself, or a wet-nurse for a child, may be furnished 
here at a minute’s warning.’ 


Leaving the walk below, they ascend to what was then known as the 
“ Pawn! ;” galleries fitted up for the sale of fancy goods, gloves, ribbons, 
ruffles, bands, &c., not unlike the stalls in the bazaars of the present day :— 


“ Accordingly we went up, where women sat in their pinfolds, begging of custom,. 


with such amorous looks and affable tones, that I could not but fancy they had as much 
mind to dispose of themselves as the commodities they deal in. My ears on both sides 
were so baited with ‘ Fine linen, Sir,’ and ‘Gloves and ribbons, Sir,’ that I had a mil- 
liner’s and a sempstress’s shop in my head for a week after.” 


He charitably concludes with the insinuation that the fair damsels of the 
Pawn “ come under Chaucer’s character of a Sempstress,”—“ She keeps a 
shop for countenance, and, &c., &c.” 

Guildhall is paid a visit to, of course, in the earliest of these city rambles. 
The giants that so greatly excited the stranger’s astonishment are not the 
two figures, almost equally “lubberly and preposterous,’ that now stand 
sentry on either side of the western window of the hall. It has been 
proved by the researches of Hone, that the present giants were constructed 





& A place still remembered in the name of Dark-house-lane. Here Hogarth painted 
the porter, known by the title of “ Duke of Puddle-dock.” 

» Bon chretien pears; which ripen in September. 

i From the German bahn, a path or walk. These shops, or stalls, were finally re- 
moved about 1739, and the galleries occupied by the offices of various public companies 
and corporations. 
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so recently as 1708, to supersede the monsters here described ; which seem 
to have been made, not of wood, but of wicker-work and pasteboard. After 
being long carried about in the city pageants and processions, they at last 
yielded up their entrails to the city rats and mice, and probably fell to 
pieces from sheer inanition. 

St. Paul’s was at this period within some ten years of its completion. 
We will do our best to put together our author’s somewhat disjointed and 
fragmentary description ; which, with numerous interludes and interrup- 
tions, extends over several pages of the book :— 


“From thence we turned through the west gate of St. Paul’s Churchyard ; where 
we saw a parcel of stone-cutters and sawyers, so very hard at work that I protest, not- 
withstanding the vehemency of their labour, and the temperateness of the season, ins 
of using their handkerchiefs to wipe the sweat off their faces, they were most of them 
blowing their nails. We thence moved up a long wooden bridge, that led to the west 
porticum of the church, where we intermixed with such a train of promiscuous rabble 
that I fancied we looked like the beasts driving into the ark, to replenish a succeeding 
world. From thence we entered the body of the church, the spaciousness of which we 
could not discern for the largeness of the pillars. We now went a little further, where 
we observed ten men in a corner, very busy about two men’s work. The wonderful 
piece of difficulty the whole number had to perform was to drag along a stone of about 
three hundredweight, in a carriage, in order to be hoisted upon the mouldings of the 
cupola; but they were so long in hauling on’t half the length of the church, that a 
couple of lusty porters in the same time would have carried it to Paddington without 
resting of their burthen. From thence we approached the quire on the north side ; 
the entrance of which had been very much defaced by the late fire, occasioned by the 
carelessness of a plumber, who had been mending some defective pipes of the organ ; 
which unhappy accident has given the dissenters so far an opportunity to reflect upon 
the use of music in our churches, that they scruple not to vent their spleen by saying, 
*’Twas a judgment from heaven upon their carvings and their fopperies, for displeasing 
the ears of the Almighty with the profane tootings of such abominable cat-calls. When 
prayers were over, we returned into the body of the church, happily intermixed with a 
crowd of good Christians, who had concluded with us their afternoon’s devotion. We 
now took notice of the vast distance of the pillars, from whence they turn the cupola; 
on which, they say, is a spire to be erected three hundred feet in height, whose towering 
pinnacle will stand with such stupendous loftiness above Bow-steeple dragon, or the 
Monument’s flaming urn, that it will appear to the rest of the holy temples like a cedar 
of Lebanon among so many shrubs, or a Goliah looking over the shoulders of so many 
Davids.” 


Nothing being offered worth their further observation, “ except a parcel 
of wenches playing at hoop and hide among the pillars,” a “ revelling of 
girls’? which Ned very properly considers to be “‘ very indecent,” the 
sight-seers make their egress on the south side. 

We must pass, however, Doctors’ Commons and the prisons of Ludgate 
and Newgate, the descriptions of which have little in them that is interest- 
ing, to hurry on to Smithfield, and a Friday afternoon’s market, we pre- 
sume. After passing through Smithfield Rounds, “ which entertained his 
nostrils with such a savoury scent of roast meat, and surprised his ears 
with the jingling noise of so many jacks, that he stared about him like a 
country bumpkin in Spittlefields, among so many throwster’s mills,” Ned 
and his friend make their way to the rails,— 

“Where country carters stood armed with their long whips, to keep their teams 
upon sale in a due decorum, who were drawn up into the most sightly order with their 
fore-feet mounted on a dunghill, and their heads dressed up to as much advantage as 
an Inns-of-court sempstress, or the mistress of a boarding-school ; some with their manes 
frizzled up, to make ’em appear high-withered; others with their manes plaited, as if 
they had been ridden by the night-mare; and the fellows that attended them making 
as uncouth figures as the monsters in the Tempest. We then went a little further, and 
there we saw a parcel of ragged rapscallions, mounted upon scrubbed [scrub] tits, 
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scouring about the Rounds, some trotting, some galloping, some pacing, and others 
stumbling ; blundering about in that confusion, that I thought them like so many beg- 


gars on horseback, riding to the devil.” 


Here, too, we have a good description of the man “ that knows a thing 
or two” about horse-flesh; a picture not very much unlike his successor 
of the present day :— 


“<«Pray, friend,’ said I, ‘what are those eagle-look’d fellows, in. their narrow- 
brimmed white beavers, jockeys’ coats, a spur in one heel, and bended sticks in 
their hands, that are so busily peeping in every horse’s mouth?’ ‘Those blades,’ 
says my friend, ‘are a subtle sort of Smithfield foxes, called Horse-coursersj, who 
swear every morning by the bridle, they will never from any man suffer a knavish 
trick, or ever do an honest one. They are a sort of English Jews, that never deal 
with any man but they cheat him; and have a rare faculty of swearing a man out of 
his senses, lying him out of his reason, and cozening him out of his money. If they 
have a horse to sell that is stone-blind, they’!l call a hundred gods to witness he can see 
as well as you can; and if he be downright lame, they will use all the asseverations 
that the devil can assist them with that it is nothing but a spring-halt.” 


After looking into an archway about the middle of the Row, the entrance 
probably to Bartholomew Close, “ where a parcel of long-leg’d loobies 
were stuffing their lean carcases with rice-milk and furmity, till it ran down 
at each corner of their mouths back into their porringers, so that each was 
a true copy of Martin Barwel’s feeding the Cat with Custard,” they 
arrive at the corner of Long-lane, famed time out of mind for its fripperers 
and what-d’ye-lacks,— 

“From whence a parcel of nimble-tongued sinners leaped out of their shops, and 
swarmed about me like so many bees about a honeysuckle; some got me by the hands, 
some by the elbows, and others by the shoulders, and made such a noise in my ears that 
I thought I had committed some egregious trespass unawares, and they had seized 
me asa prisoner. I began to struggle hard for my liberty, but as fast as I loosed my- 
self from one, another took me in custody. ‘ Zounds,’ said I, ‘what’s the matter ? 
What wrong have I done you? Why do you lay such violent hands on me?’ At 
last, a fellow with a voice like a speaking-trumpet came up close to my ears, and 
sounded forth, ‘ Will you buy any clothes?’ ‘A murrain take you,’ said I, ‘you are 
ready to tear a man’s clothes off his back, and then ask him whether he will buy any. 
Prithee let mine alone, and they will serve me yet this six months.’ But still they 
hustled me backwards and forwards, like a taken pickpocket in a crowd; till at last I 
made a loose, and scampered like a rescued prisoner from a gang of bailiffs.” _ 


Returning through the Lame Hospital, now better known as Bartholo- 
mew’s, and passing through Christ’s Hospital, alias the Blew-Coat School, 
“where abundance of little children, in blue jackets and kite-lanthorn’d 
caps, were very busy at their several recreations,’ Ned and his friend 
move on till they arrive at Fleet-bridge,— 

“ Where nuts, gingerbread, oranges, and oysters lay pil’d up in moveable shops, that 
run upon wheels, attended by ill-looking fellows, some with but one eye and others with- 
out noses. Over against these stood a parcel of trugmoldies*, in straw-hats and flat- 
caps, selling socks and furmity, night-caps and plum-pudding.” 

This bridge connected Ludgate-hill with Fleet-street, and on being re- 
built, after the Fire of London, was gaily decorated with pine-apples and the 
City arms. It was finally removed in 1765, the period at which Fleet Ditch, 
that classic stream immortalized by the “ Dunciad,” was arched over and 
hidden from view. 





§ Or more properly horse-cosers, Grose says; meaning barterers of horses. ‘“ Horse- 
chaunters” is the name given to these gentry at the present day. 
k A dirty, slatternly woman. 
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Bridewell is visited, of course, as one ofthe sights ofthe day. To go 
there and see the unfortunates flogged, under the order and inspection of 
the governors, was reckoned a grand treat in these enlightened times. 
From much that is repulsive or uninteresting, we cull the-following descrip- 
tive passages :— 

“We then turned into the gate of a stately edifice my friend told me was Bride- 
well, which to me seemed rather a prince’s palace than a house of correction ; till gazing 
round-me, I saw in a room a parcel of ill-looking mortals, stripped to their shirts like 
hay-makers, pounding a pernicious weed, which I thought from their unlucky aspects 
seemed to threaten their destruction. From thence we turned into another court, the 
buildings being, like the former, magnificently noble; where straight before us was 
another grate, which proved the women’s apartment. We followed our noses, and 
walked up to take a view of the ladies, who we found were slut up as close as nuns ; 
but like so many slaves, were under the care and direction of an overseer', who walked 
about with a very flexible weapon of offence, to correct sueh hempen-journeywomen as 
were unhappily troubled with the spirit of idleness. My friend now re-eonducted me into 
the first quadrangle, and led me up a pair of stairs into a spacious chamber, where the 
court was sat in great grandeur and order. A grave gentleman was mounted in the 
judgment-seat, armed with a hammer, like a change-broker at Lloyd’s Coffee-house, 
and a woman under the lash in the next room, where folding-doors were opened, that 
the whole court might view the punishment. At last down went the hammer, and the 
scourging ceased; so that, I protest, till I was undeceived, I thought they had sold 
their lashes by auction. The honourable court, I observed, was chiefly attended by 
fellows in blew coats and women in blew aprons. Another accusation Being then de- 
livered by a flat-cap ™ against a poor wench, who having no friend to speak in her be- 
half, proclamation was made, viz., ‘ All you who are willing. E th T: Hi should 
have present punishment, pray hold up your hands;’ which was done accordingly, and 
she was ordered the civility of the house.” 


After taking a trip by wherry upon the Thames, and receiving a practi- 
eal lesson in the filth and profaneness of water-language from sundry Lam- 
beth gardeners and city shopkeepers, they land near the deserted play- 
house in Dorset-garden®, and “take their leaves of the Lady® Thames, 
wondering she should have so sweet a breath, considering how many 
stinking pills she swallows in a day.”” However it may have been in those 
times, ‘“‘ Lady Thames,” out of all. patience, we suppose, at the ill-usage 
she has so long received, would give him no such. cause for wonderment 
at the present day. 

A visit to a “ famous tobacco-shop” in Fleet-street is next described. 
There can be little doubt that the emporium long known as “ Hardham’s, 
No. 37,” is.meant :— 


“ Now,’ says my friend, ‘we have a rare opportunity of replenishing our boxes with 
a pipe of fine tobacco; for the greatest retailer of that commodity in England lives on 
the other side the way; and if you dare run the. hazard of crossing the kennel, we'll 
take a pipe in the shop, where we are likely enough to find something worth our ob- 
servation.’ Accordingly, we entered the smoky premises of the famous fumigator, 
where a parcel of ancient worshippers of the wicked weed were seated, wrapped up in 
Irish blankets, to defend their carcases from the malicious winds that only blow upon 
old age and infirmity; every one having fortified the great gate of life with English 
guns, well charged with Indian gunpowder. There was no talking amongst them, but 
Puff was the period of every sentence ; and what they said was as short as possible, for 
fear of losing the pleasure of a whiff: as, ‘How d’ye do?’ Puff. ‘ Thank ye,’ Puff. 
‘Is the weed good?’ Puff. ‘ Excellent, Puff. ‘It’s fine weather, Puff. ‘ God be 


' Most of our readers will call to mind the fourth picture in Hogarth’s “ Harlot’s 
Progress.” 
™ A common, vulgar woman. 
" In our July Number for 1814 a view of this theatre will be found. 
° Our poets have mostly apostrophized the Thames, not as a lady, but as an old 
gentleman. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIII. 3a 
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thanked, Puff. ‘ What’s o'clock?’ Puff, &. Behind the counter -stood a com- 
plaisant spark, who, I observed, shewed as much breeding in the sale of a-pennyworth 
of tobacco and the change of a shilling, as a courteous footman when he meets his 
brother Skip in the middle of Covent Garden; and is so very dextrous in the discharge 
of ‘is occupation, that he guesses from a pound of tobacco to an ounce, to the certainty 
of one single corn; and will serve more pennyworths of tobacco in half-au-hour than 
some elouterly mundunzus-sellers shall be able to do in half four-and-twenty. He is 
very generous too of his smull-beer to a good customer.” 


After taking a peep at the Temple, and mistaking, by ‘the way, the 
Middle Temple Hall for that of the Inner, or “ Inward Temple,” as he calls 
it, a trip by coach is proposed, for a visit to May Fair :— 

“ By the help of a great many slashes and hey-ups, and after as many jolts and 
jumbles, we were dragged to the Fair, where the harsh sounds of untunable trumpets, 
the catterwauling scrapes of thrashing fiddlers, the grumbling of beaten calves-skin, 
and the discordant toots of broken organs set my very teeth on edge, like the filing 
of a hand-saw, and made my hair stand as bolt upright as the quills of an angry 
porcupine.” 


This Fair, which, to the annoyance of the neighbourhood, beginning on 
the first of May, continued no less than fifteen days, was presented as a 
nuisance by the Grand Jury of Middlesex in 1708; but, though gradually 
encroached upon by the realms of fashion, it was not finally put down till 
the reign of George III. Curzon-street, Hertford-street, and Chester- 
field-house now occupy its site. 

On quitting May Fair, we have introduced to our notice the primitive 
hackneys and extortionate Jehus of the day. “There is no new thing 
under the sun ;”—and it seems to have been just as hard to satisfy the 
demands of a coachman in those times as of a cabman in these :— 

“ For want of glasses to our coach, having drawn up our tin sashes, pinked like the 
bottom of a cullender, that the air might pass through the holes and defend us from 
stifling, we were conveyed from the Fair, through a suffocating cloud of dusty atoms, 
to St. James’s Palace ; in reverence to which we alighted and discharged our grumbling 
essedarius, who stuck very close to our hinder quarters, and muttered heavily, according 
to their old custom, for t’other sixpence; til] at last, moving us a little beyond our 
patience, we gave an angry positive denial to his unreasonable importunities, and so 
parted with our unconscionable carrion-scourger, who, we found, like the rest of his 
fraternity, had taken up the miserly rule, ‘ Never to be satisfied.’ ” 

Passing through the first court of the Palace, ‘“‘ where a parcel of hob- 
nailed loobies were gazing at the whale’s rib with great amazement,” they 
enter the Park, and following Duke Humphrey’s Walk, better known as 
the “Green Walk,” between the Mall and the Park wall, arrive at the 
Parade; where Ned, like other tory politicians of his day, cannot resist the 
temptation of having a fling at King William’s Dutch guard, which had 
been lately dismissed, by order of Parliament, to “ the place from whence 
they came :”— 

“From thence we walked into the Parade, which, my friend told me, used in a 
morning to be covered with the bones of red herrings, and smelt as strong about 


breakfas:-time as a wet-salter’s shop at Midsummer. ‘But now,’ says he, ‘it is per- 
fumed again with English breath; and the scent of Oroonoko tobacco no more offends 


be 


the nostrils of our squeamish ladies, who may now pass free from all such nuisances. 


A visit is next paid to Westminster Abbey, on emerging from which, a 
company of ‘Train-bands is found drawn up in Palace Yard, “ to give the 
captain a parting volley :”— 

“TI eould not forbear,” says our satirist, “laughing to see so many greasy cooks, 
tun-bellied lick-spiggots, and fat wheezing butchers, sweating in their buff doublets, 
under the command of some fiery-faced brewer, hooped in with a golden sash, which 
the clod-sculled hero became as well as one of his dray-horses would an embroidered 
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saddle. When the: true-blue officer (over-thoughtful of hops and grains) had, by two 
or three mistaken. words of command, hustled his. courageous company in close con- 
fusion, instead of order, he bid.’em Make ready; which made half of them change 
colour and shew as.much cowardice in cocking of their muskets, as if half-a-dozen 
Turks had faced, and: frightened them with their whiskers. Then the noble eaptain, 
alvancing his silver-headed cane, gave the terrible word Fire, stooping down his head 
like a goose under a, barn-door, to defend his eye-sight from the flashes of the gun- 
powder. In which interim, such an amazing clap of thunder was sent forth from their 
rusty kill-devils, that: it caused fear and trembling amongst all those that made it; for 
which the little boys gave them the honour of a great holla; and away trudged the 
foundered soldiers home to their wives, well satisfied.” 


A description of Man’s.Coffee-house, situate in Scotland-yard, near the 
water-side, is an excellent picture of a fashionable coffee-house of the day. 
It took its name from the proprietor, Alexander Man, and was sometimes 
known as Old Man’s, or the Royal Coffee-house, to distinguish it from 
Young Man’s and. Little Man’s, minor establishments in the neighbour- 
hood :— 


“We now ascended. a pair of stairs, which brought us into an old-fashioned room, 
where a gaudy crowd of odoriferous Tom-Essences were walking backwards and 
forwards with their hats in their hands, not daring to convert them to their intended 
use, lest it should put the foretops of their wigs into some disorder. We squeezed 
through till we got to the end of the room, where, at a small table, we sat down, and 
observed that it was as great a rarity to hear anybody call for a dish of Politician’s 
porridge ®; or any other liquor, as it is to hear a beau.c:ll for a pipe of tobacco; their 
whole exercise being to charge and discharge their nostrils, and keep the curls of their 
periwigs in their proper order. The clashing of their snush-box lids, in opening and 
shutting, made more nvise than their tongues. Bows and cringes of the newest mode 
were here exchanged, ’twixt friend and; friend, with wonderful exactness. They made 
a hummiig like so many hornets in a country chimney, not with their talking, but 
with their whispering over their new Minuets and Bories, with their hands in their 
pockets, if only treed from their snush-box. We now began to be thoughtful of a pipe 
of tobaceo; whereupon we ventured to call for some instruments of evaporation, which 
were accordingly brought us, but with such a kind of unwillingness, as if they would 
much rather have been rid of our company; for their tables were so very neat, and 
shined with rubbing, like the upper-leathers of an alderman’s shoes, and as brown 
as the top of a country housewife’s cupboard. The floor was as clean swept as. a Sir 
Courtly's dining-room, which made us lovk round, to see if there were no orders h 
up to impose the forfeiture of so much Mop-money upon any person that should spit 
out of the chimney-corner. Notwithstanding we wanted an example to encourage us 
in our porterly rudeness, we ordered them to light the wax-candle, by which we 
ignified our pipes and blew about our whifis; at which several Sir Foplins drew their 
faces into as many peevish wrinkles, as the beaus at the Bow-street Coffve-hvuse, near 
Covent-garden did, when the gentleman in masquerade came in amongst them, with 
his oyster-barrel muff and turnip-buttons, to ridicule their fopperies.” 


In the following description, Lockett’s Ordinary is undoubtedly one of 
the taverns alluded to. It took its name from Adam Lockett, the land- 
lord, and occupied the site of Drummond’s banking-house. The other 
“ great tavern,” unless it was Brown’s Ordinary, we have been unable to 
identify :— 

“My friend now bade me take notice of two great taverns on the other side the 
way. In those eating-houses, says he, as many fools’ estates have been squandered away, 
as ever were swallowed up by the Royal Oak Lottery; for every fop, who with a small 
fortune attempts to counterfeit quality, and is fool enough to bestow twenty shillings- 
worth of sauce upon ten pennyworth of meat, resorts to one of these ordinuries ; where 
a man that’s as rich as Croesus may outlive Heliogabalus, and spend more money upon 
a dinner than a sergeant-at-law can get in a whole issuable term.” 





P Coffee; another name given to which was “ Mahometan gruel.” 
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Among other places, the New Exchange in the Strand is also visited, 
a kind of bazaar which occupied the site of Durham-house, on the south 
side of the present Adelphi. The remembrance of it still exists in the 
name of Exchange-Court, immediately opposite. It was founded by 
James I., who gave it the name of “ Britain’s Burse.” In the days of 
Charles II. it was at the zenith of its popularity, but after that period it 
gradually declined, and in 1737 was taken down. It is often mentioned 
by the old dramatists, as the great resort of the gallants of the day :— 


“We moved on along the Strand, meeting nothing remarkable till.we came to the 
New Exchange, into which seraglio of fair ladies we made our entrance, to take a 
pleasing view of the -cherubimmical lasses, who, I suppose, had dressed themselves up 
for sale to the best advantage, as well as the fripperies and toys they deal in; and 
indeed many of them looked so very amiable, so -enticingly fair, that had I been 
happily furnished with some superfluous angels, I could have willingly dealt among 
the charming witches for some of their commodities. The chiefest customers I ob- 
served they had, were beaus, who, I imagined, were paying a double -price for linen, 
gloves, or sword-knots, to the prettiest of the women; that they might go from thence 
and boast among their brother-fops, what singular favours and great encouragements 
they had received from the fair lady that sold them.” 


In another day’s adventures, an amusing but lengthy description is given 
of the spitting, roasting, and eating of a whole side of an ox, at the “‘ King’s 
Head Tavern, at Chancery Lane End ;” under which name we have little 
doubt that our author’s own punch-house, in Fulwood’s Rents, oppo- 
site the end of Chancery-lane, is meant. Being a vintner himself, we 
may rest assured that he would have penned the following lines in praise 
of none other than himself :— 


“To speak but the truth of my honest friend Ned, 
The best of all vintners that ever God made ; 
He’s free of his beef, and as free of his bread, 
And washes both down with a glass of rare red, 
That tops all the town, and commands a good trade, 
Such wine as will cheer up the drooping King’s Head ; 
And brisk up the soul, though our body’s half dead. 
He scorns to draw bad, as he hopes to be paid: 
And now his name’s up he may e’en lie a-bed:; 
For he'll get an estate,—there’s no more to be said.” 


We ought to have remarked, that the ox was roasted, cut up, and dis- 
tributed gratis; a piece of generosity which, by a poetic fiction, is sup- 
posed to have inspired the above limping balderdash. With his descrip- 
tion of Gray’s Inn Walks, a fashionable promenade, by-the-bye, on sum- 
mer evenings in those days, we must take our leave of Ned and his coarse 
but entertaining book. The principal entrance (now closed) was by Ful- 
wood’s Rents, the place of his abode ; and the gardens probably were twice 
the extent of the sooty, woe-begone patch of ground that now occupies 
their place. At this period, too, there was probably not a house to be 
seen between them and Hampstead Hill :— 


“ Accordingly I steered my course to the lawyers’ garden of contemplation, where I 
found, it being early in the morning, none but a parcel of superannuated debauchees, 
huddled up in cloaks, frieze coats, and wadded gowns, to preserve their old carcases 
from the searching sharpness of the Hampsteud air ; creeping up and down in pairs and 
leashes, no faster than the hand of a dial, or a country convict walking to execution. 
After a time, as I sat musing by the dial, I found by the sundry Turkish and Arabian 
scaramouches who were now gracing the walk, that the beaus began to rise and come 
forth in their morning plumes; some having covered their tender sculls with caps in 
the fashion of a Turkish turbant, and with such gaudy figures wove into their gowns, 
that they looked at a small distance as if they had been frighted out of their beds by 
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fire, not having time to dress; and had wrapped themselves up in tapestry hangings 
and Turkey work table-cloths in a fright, as the readiest shift they could make to cover 
their nakedness. Others had thrust their calves-heads, some into bags like pudding- 
pokes, and some in caps like an extinguisher, hanging half way down their backs ; while 
others were masqueraded in morning-gowns, of such diversity of flickering colours, that 
their dazzling garments looked like so many rainbows wove into a Scotch plaid. By 
this time, too, the Bellfas, in their morning gowns and wadded waistcoats, without 
stays, began to flow as fast into the walks as nymphs into the eighteen-penny gallery 
at the Third Act; tripping about in search of their foolish admirers, like so many birds 
on a Valentine’s Day, in order to find a mate.” 


Our limits remind us that we must here bring our extracts to a close. 
For Ned’s diverting accounts of Bartholomew Fair, the Lord Mayor’s Show, 
and the Tower of London, we can find no room; a thing, however, the less 
to be regretted, as they have been already in a great measure resuscitated 
by Hone and other writers interested in the past history of our metropolis. 
However coarse and objectionable in many respects the London Spy may 
be, we have given enough to prove—without offence, we hope, to the most 
scrupulous of our readers—that it is replete with curious particulars rela- 
tive to London and London life towards the end of the seventeenth century. 





ANCIENT PORTRAITURE OF FEMALE CHARACTER. 


SHELLEY (whose authority in questions of poetry no one will disparage 
or deny), in commenting upon a line of Sophocles, styles him the Grecian 


Shakespeare. It may perhaps be doubted whether he would imply by this 
that he was the most finished and artistic of the Greek dramatists, or in 
particular the most acute observer of character. If the latter, his phrase 
may serve as an excuse and introduction to the design of these pages, which 
is to draw out into prominent notice the traits (so remarkable for their 
number and combination) in the character of his favourite, or at least his 
most frequent, heroine. , 

How full, clear, and true is Shakespeare’s portraiture of female character, 
has been developed® with certainly an inimitable grace and power of sug- 
gestion: the present attempt aims at following distantly the clue there 
given, and tracing out the distinctive features of a delineation as singular 
for its beauty as unexampled, in the old world, for its variety. 

It is to be said that there is nothing remarkable in such delineations by 
poets of our own time; but before Christianity had dawned, or where it has 
never spread, the influences of purity and the claims of domestic life were 
ill-understood : while woman’s place in the community was unrecognised, 
there was little opportunity for the exercise or exhibition of the natural 
character. They could not court society without an imputation being 
passed to their discredit, and rarely became famous but by implication in 
crime. 

In the ancient tales, therefore, their most frequent mention is in the light 
of captives or dependants ; their virtues are patience and resignation. We 
find, moreover, models of fidelity, modesty, conjugal affection; but the por- 
traiture is, as we might expect, of surface characters or single traits, without 
variety or completeness. 





* Mrs. Jameson’s “ Female Characters of Shakespeare.” 
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The “ Antigone ” of Sophocles is an exception to this rule. She is not 
merely a persecuted dependant or helpless sufferer, but she is one who has 
won our esteem before our sympathy; one who foresees her own sacrifice 
without therefore shrinking from the exhibition of her principles; who en- 
dures in action as well as in its result. 

The heroic may sympathise, the earnest admire; the pious may adopt 
her aspirations, the serious dwell upon her hope ; the high-hearted, and the 
pure-minded, and the resolute may take a lesson in fine feelings and deep, 
in constancy, and sincerity, and simplicity ; in the union of moral strength 
with feminine softness, of unselfish truth with the capacity of enjoyment, 
and the regretful sense of early blighted hopes. 

She is a daughter, and a sister, and a betrothed; in the last character, 
the more interesting, perhaps, that she never speaks of it herself*. We 
meet with the first direct mention of it in a chance word of the chorus, and 
a despairing exclamation from her sister; but the sense of it gives force 
and colouring to her lover's intercessions, though he does not use the plea ; 
and tones her own wailings over the self-sacrifice of her youth. 

As a daughter, indeed, she has no duties in this drama; they are over: 
but we may take the portraiture (and no doubt the poet intended that we 
should take this feature of it) from the later “ CEdipus ;” where the aged out- 
cast king, resigned to his fate,—like Lear, the storm and grief within had 
hardened him to all without,—wanting but little, nor that little long, has 
those wants supplied by the care and companionship of his one dutiful 
daughter, who has given up her home and all belonging to it, to guide the 
blind old man to his final resting-place. 

Her sisterly feelings are called into double exercise. There is her duty 
to the unburied corpse—a duty dependent chiefly on her personal affection, 
but in her instance heightened by religious instincts and awe. For the Greek 
feeling as to burial is represented very differently in the early and the historic 
period. In the heroic age, the conquered slain are left as the fitting prey 
of the prowling dogs and carrion-bird ; whereas the enmity of the later Greek 
reached not beyond the grave, and one of the rights of war was the restora- 
tion of the dead. On the part of Creon, therefore, there is no compunc- 
tion,—on the part of the people, no compassion for the unburied prince ; but 
the sister’s heart, as it knew no hate, can act no hostility, share in no insult, 
overstep no eternal distinctions between right and wrong. Her trial but 
elicits the confession of, her death seals her homage to, the universal though 
unwritten law, from whose power not Creon in his elevation is exempt, 
whose care is felt, or may be trusted, alike for her brother and herself—for 
the dying and the dead. 

Besides this exhibition of the emotions which are compelled into pub- 
licity, there are those which are brought out in the private home-scenes of 
meeting with her sister. She meets her first with an eager gush of feeling ; 
which, strained as it has been to a high pitch of excitement, she looks for 
the first occasion of pouring out in confidence. Her emotion meets little re- 
turn; her sister is as one wearied out by her sorrows, and flagging from 
the sense of pain in scenes which have become familiar, but have induced 
insensibility. There is a sort of attempted fervour, but no sympathy,—at 
least none for action,—and danger is an excuse for indifference. Antigone 
is first warm and sanguine, then chilled and depressed,—not indeed into ac- 
quiescence, but into impatience, scorn, and finally, dejection. 

The cheerful and triumphant song in the mouth of the Chorus, and its 





- > Compare Mrs. Jameson’s remarks upon Ophelia. 
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call to festivity, relieves for awhile the forebodings of the tragedy to come. 
But the entrance of the despotic Creon gives a new tone to our apprehen- 
sions, and his edict and his imperious assertion of it, and merciless denun- 
ciations against opponents and offenders, bring before us the desperate cha- 
racter of the scheme which Antigone has formed, and the difficulties and 
the dangers which she must have braced herself to meet. 

Meet them, however, she does. She succeeds in her design, but ex- 
poses herself to detection. She is apprehended and condemned. After 
a fruitless attempt at intercession she is led forth, and after a dirge-like 
dialogue with the Chorus, and a parting address, she passes on into her 
subterranean cave of death, and all is still. 
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SCENE THE FIRST. 


In front of the palace. The meeting of the two sisters. ANTIGONE full of excitement, 


caused by the edict against Polynices, and by her own intended enterprise for 


burying him. 


IsMENE harassed by the sense of recent sufferings and terror, just 


now relieved by the fact of the enemy’s retreat. 


ANTIGONE.—Sister, my own sister !— 
(passionately embracing her)— 
Do you not feel our heritage of ill 
Exhaust itself on us, and in our lives 
Fill up its measure? There is no shame, 
no pain, 
No degradation innocence can feel, 
I have not seen alight on you and me. 
Even now fresh clouds are gathering—or 
what means 
This general order made imperative 
On all (they say)? Do youknow? Have 
you heard 
What rumour says ? or have you not seen 
throngh 
Thehateful plotsthat menace those we love? 
ISMENE (scarcely comprehending her 
sister’s excited feeling.)— 
Indeed, I have heard nothing, good nor bad, 
After the wretched day in which we found 
Ourselves bereaved, when both our bro- 
thers fell 
By mutual slaughter. True, the enemy 
Has suddenly retreated: nothing more 
Of joy or harm befalling us I know. 
Ant,—I knew it. This was why I drew 
you out 
Into the court, to tell you privately. 
Ism.—Oh, what is it? Some strange 
news troubles you. 
Ant.— Strange news, indeed, and of our 
brothers. One 
Honoured, the other left to cold neglect. 
Eteocles, and justly, (all contess,) 
Entombed with all the ceremonial 
—— him place among the dead be- 
Ow ; 
The other wretched corse it is proclaimed, 
It is proclaimed to all the citizens, 
Not to inter, nor even to lament. 
No, he must lie unwept, unsepulchred, 


Fit prey to catch the carrion-vulture’s eye. 
And this is Creon’s law! That kind, good 
prince! 

To you, to me—yes, even to me, proclaims 

This base, injurious law. And he will come 

To publish it more openly to all, 

If any yet there be who know it not. 

Nor is it all mere words ; but whoso dares 

To disobey, death—death by stoning is 

The penalty for disobedience. 

Such is my news; a fearful test to shew 

If you are true to your high birth or no. 
Ism.—But how, too daring heart, if this 


be so, 
Can I do aught to bind or loose the law ? 
Ant.—Well, will you try, and will you 
work with me ? 
Ism.—What work? What perilous 
scheme can you have planned ? 
Ant.—Will you join me, and aid this 
burial ? 
Ism.—What! break the public law ? 
What burial ? 
Ant.—My brothers! yes, and yours 
whate’er your will. 
But I will be no traitress of his cause. 
Ism.—Infatuate sister! Against Creon’s 
will ? 
Ant. (defyingly.)—What right has he 
to shut out me from mine? 
Ism. (roused more fully to the reality 
of her sister's resolution.) — 
O sister, think, think of our father’s fate, 
His hateful, shameful fate; with sight 
torn out 
And lacerated eyes, by his own act, 
In horror of his self-discovered guilt. 
Think on his mother and ours, his mother- 
wife. . 
(Woe worth that double name of grief and 
guilt !) 
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How she, with knotted suicidal cord, 

Exchanged despair for death. Think yet 
again 

On our unhappy brothers’ mutual wounds, 

e@ murderous vengeance one day saw 

them wreak 

Each on the other with self-slaughtering 
hands. 

We two are left, we yet alone survive ; 

Only to die most miserably of all, 

If in defiance of the law we dare 

Transgress this edict and our ruler’s will. 

We are but women,—let us know our 
place,— 

Not born to strive, nor fit to cope with 
men. 

And governed as we are, we must submit 

To these, and worse than these indignities. 

I, for my part, beseech the injured dead 

To pardon me that I am forced to do, 

And so obey. For to seek out emprise 

Beyond our strength or station is not wise. 

AntT.—No more, I bid you; nor were 

you even willing, 

Would I as willingly receive your aid : 

Be what, choose what you will, I bury 
him ; 

And in that deed of duty, welcome death ! 

With him that loves me lovingly I shall 
lie ; 

Having dared all things in a holy cause ;— 

Why not? for longer space have I to 
please 

The powers below than those which reign 
on earth, 

For theirs is the “for ever.” It is for you 

To flout the rites and honours of the gods. 
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Ism.—I flout them not, but still I am 
unapt 
To act defiance to the citizens. 
Ant.—Make such your pretext. 
sure, will go 
And heap sepulchral earth on my dear 
brother. 
Ism.—Ah, me! how deeply do I fear 
for you. 
Ant.—Fear not for me : shape your own 
course aright. 
Ism.—At least, reveal it not, whate’er 
you do ; 
Hide it in closest secrecy, as will I. 
Ant.—O give it out. Silence will only 
bring you 
More odium for not revealing it. 
Ism.—O warm, warm heart in chilling 
enterprise. 
Ant.—Yes, for I please whom most I 
ought to please. 
IsmM.—Onght to please? not in things 
impossible. 
AntT.—Well, when I cannot, then I may 
desist. 
Ism.—But why attempt th’ impossible 
at all ? 
Ant.—If you will speak thus, you will 
earn my hate, 
And become justly hateful to the dead. 
Leave me, oh leave my folly, if you will, 
T’ encounter this sad risk. I shall endure 
Nothing so great as to disgrace my death. 
Ism.—Go then, if so determined. To 
approve, 
Wisdom forbids. Yet who can choose but 
love? 


I, be 


This conflict of varying characters and emotions is followed by a very 


different strain, the joyous choral ode. 


We may suppose the time daybreak, and the invocation.of the Chorus to 


be a natural outburst of welcome to the rising sun’s first light. 


We may 


conceive how the open theatres, and the early hours of Athenian acting, 
would quicken to the audience the dramatic power and seeming spontaneity 


of such an opening address :— 


CHORUS, 


Hail, Sun of Glory! with thy cheering ray, 
The gladliest that ever shone 
To gild the seven-gated throne 
Of lordly Thebes! Appear, advauce, 
Eye of the golden day. 
Over the streams of Dircé rise, 
Where arméd host and Argive lance, 
White shields and massive panoplies, 
Scared as by dawn of orient light, 
Are quickening to a keener flight. 


We saw the wings of snowy sheen, 

The waving crests, the furious mien, 
The fatal, fiery brand ; 

And shuddered at the fearful strife 

Stirred up against a brother’s life. 


In circle dread around the portals stood 
Yawning destruction—menace vain! 
The foe is gone, thrust back amain, 
Drooping his spear, unslaked its thirst, 
All eager for our blood. 
Our city’s tower-crownéd height 


No fiame can reach, no onset burst ; 
So matchless is the Dragon’s might, 

Such the terrific battle-clang 

That round the host retreating rang. 


Like eagle soaring for a swoop, 
With shrilly ery and wild war-whoop 
They hovered o’er the land. 

2 
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Woe to the boaster !—From afar 
Streamed the impetuous tide of war 
In glittering array. 
Heaven’s bolt is shot: the spoiler fell 
Just as he reached the pinnacle, 
Just as he grasped the prey ; 
Dashed all his triumph ; hushed the cry 
That should have claimed the victory. 
We saw the shattering rebound, 
The firebrand-bearer on the ground, 
With frantic strain and desperate 
Breathed out his soul in storm of hate *. 
Various the fray ; but on the track 
Came Mars in thunder, beating back, 
And dealing death-wounds fur and wide, 
And wantoning in his strength, like war- 
horse at our side. 


Seven chiefs at seven gates meeting, 
Each with an equal foe, 
Left their spoils to Jove defeating, 
They themselves laid low. 
Woe for the brothers twain, 
One father’s and one mother’s seed ; 
They, hapless pair, upon the plain 
In mutual slaughter bleed : 

With hate unswerving as their spear, 

One meed they earned, one death they 

share. 

—But Conquest fans our chariot-wheel, 
And Honour smiles our wounds to heal: 
Be the memory of our woes 
Sunk in oblivion and repose ; 

Wake the temple, bower, and hall, 
To songs of nightly festival : 
Bacchus himself, our city’s birth, 

Leads off the dance, and shakes with revelry 

the earth. 


Break off, our sovereign comes, Menzeceus’ 
son, 
Brooding o’er changeful fortunes lost and 


won, 

And fraught with some deep purpose : 
otherwise 

What means this general summons, and 
the guise 

Of solemn council? Safely we confide 

In him, and willing duty is our guide. 


Crron.—Now have the gods, that late 

with heaving tide 

Shook the state’s fortunes, righted it 
again. 

I have convoked you, Sirs, apart from all, 

A chosen council; having known of old 

Your strong affection to the throne of 
Laius. 

Again when (Edipus restored the state, 

And when he fell, you stood to rally round 
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His sons with hearts of stedfast loyalty. 

And now that they have by their double 
death 

In one day perished, slaying and slain alike 

With curse of mutual conflict, I their state 

And royal seat by right of kindred hold. 

Ah! what a trial. How impossible 

To know a man, heart, temper, will, before 

In power, and as guardian of the state, 

He stands unfolded in his proper light. 

But this I say: the ruler of the laws 

Who shuts his mouth in fear, and dares 
not give 

The truest counsels, and hold by the right, 

He is a traitor of the deepest dye. 

And whoso sets a friend in balance with 

His country’s weal, I hold him in con- 
tempt. 

Yes, (bear me witness, Thou All-seeing 
One!) 

Never will I keep silence when I see, 

Not promised safety, but calamity 

Coming upon my trusting citizens. 

Nor will I choose my country’s enemy 

As friend of mine. Full well I know the 
power 

To save is hers: she is the ship whereon 

We are embarked; and while she holds 
straight course, 

Sharmg her safety, we may make our 
friends. 

Such are my maxims, and by such will I 

Foster the state’s prosperity. Even now, 

Akin to them, I have issued my decree 

Regarding the slain sons of (dipus, 

Eteocles, who, in defence of Thebes, 

Has with all honour fallen on the field, 

Entomb, I say, and pay all holy rites 

That can be paid to reach the noblest 
souls. 

But for his brother Polynices, who, 

A banished man returning to the shade 

Of home and country and their native 


g 

Would have with utter ruin and fiery 
flame 

Enveloped all; have fed his followers 

On his own kindred blood, and led the rest 

(If rest there were) to bitter slavery ; 

Him the decree hath gone forth to the 
state, 

That none with burial grace, that none 
bewail, 

But leave him unentombed, to birds and 
dogs, 

A mangled, hateful, ignominious corpse. 

Such is my will. Never, be sure, from me 

Shall the bad, claim the honours of the 


just ; 
But the upright, the loyal citizens, 





* Let it be observed that this is no amplification for the sake of the verse, but the 
real meaning of the compound,—the criticism upon which has been mostly antagonistic, 
where it might and should have been harmonized. 
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Living or dead, shall have their guerdon 
due. 
Cxor.—Such is thy royal pleasure, dread 
liege, regarding 
The hater and the friend of this our state ; 
And doubtless, every law, thou mayest en- 
force, 
Both for the dead and over us who live. 
Cre.—’Tis well; be guardians of my 
orders then. 
Cuor.—Nay, let some younger limbs 
such burden bear. 
Cre.—O, there are sentinels to watch 
the corpse. 
Cxuor.— What, then, is there additional 
to enjoin ? 
Crr.—Not to give way to those who 
disobey. 
Cnor.—None are so dull, to be in love 
with death. 
Crr.—Such shall assuredly be their re- 
ward. 
And yet how oft, by treacherous hope up- 
buoyed, 
Have covetous men for gain their souls 
destroyed! 


SENTINEL.—I come, great sovereign ;— 
I cannot say 
Breathless with speed and lightly-lifted 
foot, 
For I had many pauses in my thought, 
And turned round on my road. irresolute. 
My heart kept warning me with constant 
voice :— 
“Poor wretch, why go where vengeance 
only waits ? 
“‘ Caitiff—what! stop again? Shall Creon 
hear 
“The tale from other lips, and you not 
rue it P” 
Such doubts revolving, I wound on my way, 
Lingering, though in haste, making a short 
way long. 
At last, however, my will prevailed to come, 
And though my news be nothing, I will tell, 
For I am come surely clinging to the hope 
Of suffering nothing but my destiny. 
Crr.— What is it needs such preface of 
despair ? 
Sen.—First of all let me clear myself; 
The deed 
I have not done, the doer have not seen, 
Nor can I fairly be disgraced for it. 
Crr.—You feel your way, and fence 
yourself round well, 
Conscious the tale bodes ill you would 
impart. 
Sen.—Yes; dangers use to make one 
hesitate. 
Crr.— Well, well, declare the mystery, 
and begone. 
Srn.—See, then, I tell you. One has 
just now gone 


And buried the corpse we watched, sprink- 
ling above it 
The thirsty dust, as solemn use prescribes. 
Cre.—What mean you? What man 
such attempt would dare ? 
Srev.—I know not. There was neither 
stroke of spade 
Nor mattock’s scooping; tough and dry 
the earth 
Unbroken lay, untracked by car or wheel, 
The plotter undiscovered and unknown. 
Soon as the first of our day-sentinels 
Points out the fact, a sense of wondering 


ear 
Struck gloomily on all. Not that the corpse 
Was hidden or entombed, but a thin sand 
Was laid on, as the offering of one 
That would avoid the taint of sacrilege. 
No vestige there of beast nor any dog 
Coming to tear his victim. Nought was 


seen. 
On one another, blame we freely laid, 
Bandying about invectives, and at last 
Ready to come to blows—no one to let us. 
For each seemed to the rest the guilty one, 
None stood confest, all eager to deny, 
And offering all to test our innocence 
By the hot bars, fire-walking, or by oath 
We did it not, and knew not plan nor 
deed. 
At length, when nothing came of all our 
search, 
Some one suggests what made us bow our 
heads 


Down to the ground with fear; for ’twas 
a course 

No one could gainsay, yet none execute 

With safety: he proposed we should re- 
port 

The matter in your presence, and nothing 
hide. 

So this was carried: lots were cast, and I 

By my ill fate promoted to this honour. 

And here I am, as loth to come as you 

Are loth, I know, to listen. Who can 
choose 

But hate a messenger of evil news ? 

CHor.—My liege, there may be, as my 

conscious heart 

Suggests, a heaven-sent agency in this. 

Cre.—Hold, if you would not stir my 

wrath to see 

Age not exempt from folly. O it is 

Intolerable that you say the Gods 

Have care or kindliness towards the corpse. 

Think you they buried him in high regard, 

As for a benefactor ; one who came 

To fire their pillared temples, waste the 
land, 

Rifle their sanctuary’s offerings, 

And scatter to the winds the laws they 
guard ? 

Or that they single villains out for honour ? 

Not so. These are the mutterings of old, 
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The discontented schemers secretly 

Tossing their heads, and chafing restive 
necks 

In angry sullenness against my yoke. 

They, I am well assured, have drawn away 

These men by bribes upon the enterprise. 

For no such bane as lust of gold hath e’er 

Sprung current in the world. This it is 

Desolates cities, turns men out of doors, 

Misteaches and perverts minds ‘once up- 
right 

To set themselves on baseness, entertains 

Commerce with villany, and makes indeed 

Experiment of every wickedness. 

And they who look for hire to do such 
deeds 

Find they have wrought out punishment 
at last. 

Then (turning to the sentinel), 

Surely as I reverence high heaven 

I say and swear it, 

Unless you find and bring before my eyes 

The author of this sepulture, mere death 

Shall be too little punishment, until, 

Hung up in living torture, you reveal 

The secret of this insolence. So knowing 

What is true gain and whence, you may 
henceforth 

Snatch at it readily: schooled to this 
truth, 

The rightly earned alone is worth regard, 

Base gains bring surer ruin than reward. 


CnHorvs. 


What works can match, what skill can vie 
With man’s inventive energy ? 
Beyond the white sea’s bound 
He rides before the storm, 
Though the surges chafe and chafe 
around, 
And breaking barriers form. 


The primal earth’s undying force 
Her unspent treasure lends, 
Where rolling plough and drudging 
horse 
The yearly surface rends. 
The light-winged tribes of air 
His meshy snares surround ; 
The wild game in the forest lair, 
The finny brood the waters bear, 
His fine-spun toils confound. 
Tamed is the ranger of the plain, 
The herd on the lone hill-side, 
The steed that tossed in wild disdain 
Droops to the yoke his flowing mane, 
And bows his crested pride. 
Speech, the link of living mind, 
Thought wafted on the breeze’s wing, 
Wisdom, states to build or bind, 
From man’s creative efforts spring. 
His the ever-ready care 
To shun, or turn, or meet 
The shelterless night-air, 
The arrows of the sleet : 
One foe can he not defy, 
One pursuer never fly, 
Tho’ not in vain his plans are laid, 
Sickness and suffering to evade. 
Would that this wise and varying skill 
Were all for good and ne’er for ill, 
But free to choose and free to stray, 
Wilful as wondrous is his way : 
When listed in his country’s cause, 
And steadfast to uphold her laws, 
He is, and may he ever be, 
Foremost in place and dignity ; 
But lawless life shall never claim 
Honoured eminence or name ; 
As an outcast let him rove 
Who spurns or slights his country’s love, 
Nor shall he ever have from me 
Welcome to hearth or home, or word of 
sympathy. 


The Chorus breaks off at the sight of Antigone, who enters as a prisoner, 
having been apprehended by the guard in a fresh visit to the corpse of Po- 
lynices, After the sentinel has related the circumstances, Creon turns to 


Antigone and questions her :— 


CrEon.—You there, with drooping head 
bent to the ground, 
Do you acknowledge or deny the charge ? 
ANTIGONE.—I do acknowledge,—I will 
not deny. 
CRE. (to the sentinel.) —Go then, at will, 
from grave suspicion free. 
But you, say, without preface briefly say, 
Knew you of the decree against your act ? 
Ant.—I did, no doubt ; *twas openly 
announced. 
Cre.—And then you dared transgress 
it so announced ? 
Ayt.—I did. There was no sounding 
in mine ear 


From heaven, no voice from the world 
beneath, 

Where justice dwells with power, t’ enforve 
such law 

Passed among men. Nor could I think 
your-word, 

The word of mortal man, of force t’o’erstep 

The unwritten, unremoved commands of 


God. 
They are no work of yesterday ; they live 
For ever, in their source untraced, un- 


known. 

Should I slight them? Should I fear 
man’s caprice, 

And call His retribution on my head ? 
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I knew that I must die. 
die 

Needs not your edict. Yet if I forestall 

My destined time some hours, I count it 


Why not? To 


Joy: 
Those who, as J, have lived in wretched- 


ness, 

How should they not find death a benefit ? 

So that to me the meeting such a fate 

Is less than nothing. But, could I have 
borne 

To leave my mother’s child a slighted 
corpse— 

That were a misery ; there is none in this. 

Cuor.—Stern sire, stern child. She 

shews the heritage 

Of a bold spirit, that bends not to ill. 

Cre.—Aye, but remember, fiercest tem- 

pers fall 

Most readily. You find the hardest steel 

Fresh from the fire, and tempered to its 
height, 

Break easiest to shivers. A slight bit 

Curbs, as we know, hot horses. For in- 
deed 

Pride was not made for subjects. But this 
maid 

Gave them one proof of insolence, when 


rs 
Transgressing publicly enacted laws : 
And here a second ; when the deed is done, 
Laughing, and glorying in having done it. 
But I am less than man, or she is more, 
If this presumption find impunity. 
No! be she, as she is, my sister’s child, 
Or nearer yet, if nearer ties there be, 
Nor she, nor yet her sister shall escape 
Summary vengeance. For she, too, I 
think, 
Has had her guilty share in this device ; 
And call her hither. Lately was she seen 
Like one beside herself, and quite distract ; 
And in designing a dark deed of ill 
The feelings will turn tell-tale on them- 
selves. 
Yet that is better than when criminals 
In guilt detected try to gloss it o’er. 
Ant.—Is there aught more you wish 
for than my death ? 
Crr.—No more; this done, I shall be 
satisfied. 
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Ant.—Why then delay? since of your 
words to me 
None please,—and never may they please, 
I pray ;— 
And mine must as distasteful be to you. 
But (if the truth be weighed) how could I 
e’er 
Have earned a nobler name, than by in- 
terring 
My brother? This would be confessed by 
all, 
Aye, all now here, did fear not shut their 
mouths. 
But despotism hugs itself in this 
Its privilege, to act and speak what 
twill. 
Cre.—Such is your thought, but yours 
alone in Thebes. 
Ant.—Not so; tis theirs, but they are 
dumb to you. 
Cre.—Feel you no shame at differing 
from them ? 
AntT.—None in regarding my own flesh 
and blood. 
Cre.—Was not his enemy, who died, 
your own ? 
Ant.—My own, my father’s and my 
mother’s own. 
Cre.—Why then pay honours which 
dishonour him ? 
Ant.—This is not so acknowledged by 
the dead. 
Cre.—Yes, if you equal th’ impious with 
him. 
Ant.—He was his equal, for he was his 
brother. 
Crr.—But one his country’s waster, one 
its guard. 
Ant.—Yet Hades calls for these observ- 
ances. 
Cre.—But not for bad and good to 
share alike. 
Ant.—Who knows if this be counted 
true below ? 
Cre.—Foes are not friends, nor can 
death make them so. 
Ant.—In love I could, in hate I cannot 
join. 
Crr.—Go, then, below; love on there, 
if you must ; 
But while I live no woman shall rule me. 


The entrance of the sister, upon Creon’s summons, is here announced by 


the Chorus :— 


CHoRvs. 

There comes Ismene; see her shedding 
Sister’s tears of love and woe, 

A cloud her fair young brow o’erspreading, 
Fitful flushes come and go, 

With their shadow’s passing stain, 

On the cheek glistening through its rain. 

CrE.—You, too, a serpent, lurking in 

the house 


To drain its life-blood secretly, while I 

Knew not that I was cherishing two pests, 

Two deadly underminers of my throne,— 

Speak out, say whether you own share in 
this, 

Or will you plead and swear to ignorance ? 

Ism.—I have done the deed, if she ac- 

knowledge me, 

And ready am to share and bear the blame: 
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Ant.—No, this, at least, justice will not 
allow. 
You shunned all concert, and I sought for 
none. 
Ism.—Yet let me shew that when you 
suffer, I 
Am not ashamed to sa‘l in the same boat. 
AntT.— Whose was the act, the dead be 
witnesses ; 
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I love not friends whose friendship lies in 
words. 
Ism.—Do not refuse me, sister, let me 
die. — 
Dying with you, and hallowing the dead. 
Ant.—Think not to join me now; claim 
not as yours 
That you are guiltless of. Enough my fate. 


In the next scene, here omitted, a new actor appears, Hemon, the son of 


Creon, and lover of Antigone. 


The substance of their conference must be 


borne in mind, to introduce and explain the choral ode following. 
Creon appeals to his son, who remonstrates against the doom of Anti- 
gone—not on personal grounds, however, but on the plea of general interests, 


of justice, and popular sympathy. 


by degrees changed to one of bitterness and menace. 


Hemon’s tone of respect and regard is 


On his departure 


the Chorus breaks out in an address to Love, to whose power of moulding 
all hearts at will this last dissension is ascribed :— 


CHorvs. 
Love, unconquered in the fight, 
Master of a magic spell ; 
Vainly all against thy might 
Princely power and wealth rebel. 
Darting on the glittering prize, 
Bear it away, to seek 
Approval in soft beauty’s eyes, 
Rest on her virgin cheek. 
Free thy flight on sea or shore, 
Yet lingering by the cottage door : 
The rustic hut and sheltering grove 
Thy influence own ; 
And the wild waters soften down 
To whisperings of love. 
Mortal nor immortal birth 
Escapes thy subtle snare ; 
Nor spirit of air, nor child of earth, 
The nurseling of a day : 
All must a willing transport share, 
Or, thrilled to madness, waste, a cureless 
passion’s prey. 
Thine it is to warp and wrest 
Truth to harshness, righf to wrong, 
Strife to stir in kinsmen’s breast, 
With reproach to arm the tongue. 
Easy is the victory, 
Where keen desire in brightness gleaming, 
* Streams from out the maiden eye ; 
And sovereign majesty and solemn seeming 
Must do him grace, 
And find him place, 
Their great assessor in the halls of state : 
Such is Love in pride elate ; 
Such is Venus in her hour 
Of playful but resistless power. 
Even my heart, wildly swelling, 
Seems to know no other sway ; 
Freshly from their sources welling, 
Passion-tears force out their way, 
To see the royal maiden led 
To the deep chambers of the dead. 


Ant. (entering, catches up the last 
words.) — 
Yes, fellow-countrymen, you see me wend- 


ing 
My last road homeward, and my last look 


bending 
On the glad sunlight. ’Tis my doom 
That guides me to a living tomb. 
Death, the all-shrouding, all-containing, 
Leads me to the shores of night, 
No share in bridal pleasures gaining, 
No minstrel-song, no marriage-rite : 
Death is the bridegroom ; let the bride 
Sink into silence at his side. 


CHorvs, 
Yet thought of stainless fame and truth 
Even that dark charnel-house might soothe, 
Might cheer thee in thy dread : 
Keener were the sword’s sharp steel, 
Drearier the sense’s waste to feel, 
Pining on sickness’ bed ; 
Free to the last thy bold career, 
Death’s self-chosen volunteer. 
Ant.—’Mid sounds and sights, and 
throes of anguish, 
The Phrygian queen was left to languish ; 
On Sipylus’ high top she sat, 
The rocky growth its shoots threw round 
her, 
Like clinging, clustering ivy, that 
In everlasting folds had bound her. 
There, they say, in ceaseless flow 
Drips the rain and melts the snow 
From wasting cheek and moistened brow, 
Feeding the tears in which her grief 
Finds expression, not relief. 


CnHorvs. 
Yet of godlike race she came, 
We of earth and earthly name ; 
Should a mortal hesita' e 
To share such glorious. being’s fate P 
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Should a mortal fear to share 
What the godlike deign to bear ? 
Ant.—What, would you mock me and 
my pain 
For the few moments that remain ? 
O pity me, ye wealthy men; 
Your witness bear, ye streams and groves, 
What ruthless laws, what cheerless loves 
Conduct me to my dreary den. 
Where, outcast each, death claims no right, 
And life is banished from the light. 
Cuor.—Reverence for the dead is part 
Of the instincts of the heart,— 
Such reverence we pay ; 
Yet no royal sights transgress : 
Power may not be despised ; 
But thou hast sacrificed 
Thy life’s young day 
To a wilful stubbornness. 
Ant.—Nor friend nor lover near 
To grace me with a tear, 
I pass on my preparéd way, 
Nor ask delay. 
Farewell thou ray of sacred light, 
The last that e’er shall soothe my sight. 
Yet would I fain have thought I leave 
Some o’er my helpless fate to grieve. 
CRE. (comes in an angry surprise at the 
guards’ delay in removing Antigone.) — 
What! know ye not, if wailings could avail 
To buy delay, they ne’er would have an end? 
Away with her at once; and let the deep 
Dungeon enfold her, as I bade, alone 
To die or queen it in a living tomb. 
We spill no blood, nor stain our hands 
with guilt ; 
But she shall lose the franchise of this 
world. 


Ant.—No more. My sepulchre and 

bridal home, 

My hollow ever-during dwelling-place, 

Whither I come my kindred to rejoin, 

Whom in great multitudes preceding me 

The grave has welcomed long among its 
dead ; 

The last and wretchedest of all, before 

My youth’s short span expires, I come to 
thee, 

And look for with a deeply-settled hope 

A father’s blessing and a mother’s love, 

And from my brother too, to welcome me. 

With my own hands I have honoured all 
of you 

With lavers and libations, and such gifts 

As grace the sepulchre; but now, my 
brother, 

Of my last labour this is my reward. 

Yet have I well done, and approval have 

From all that judge aright, though I have 
sinned 

In Creon’s eyes beyond all pardon’s reach. 

Therefore he drags me in his cruel grasp 

Unwedded, unespoused, unsharing in 

Marriage or offspring ; desolate and friend- 
less ; 

A living inmate of the cells of death. 

What holy principle have I offended ? 

May I to justice or to Heaven appeal ? 

Can I invoke a helper? when, alas! 

Piety marks me with the stamp of guilt ? 

Farewell : if mine be sin in Heaven’s sight, 

I must confess my miseries deserved. 

But if the crime be mine oppressors’, still 

I cannot wish them worse than they in- 
flict. 





Utility of Antiquarian Collections.—“ And with respect to the utility of collections 


of this kind, whilst it is admitted, that no immediate pecuniary advantage, an interest 
of a more tangible and gratifying nature than that of amusement, is to be derived from 
them, it is maintained that they contain the evidences of the improvements and the 
declensions of nations in the art of government; how law, and liberty, and knowledge, 
and social order, and political strength flourish or decay together; and how the appli- 
cation of science and of inductive philosophy to all the natural wants and policies of 
man dissolve and dissipate the superstitions of ignorant ages. For what tables of lo- 
garithms are to mathematicians, and of affinities to chemists, Records digested into 
order are to the lawyer, the landholder, the historian, and the antiquary. ‘I dare 
assure any wise and sober man,’ says Dr. White Kennet, the learned Bishop of Peter- 
borough, ‘that historical antiquities, especially a search into the notices of our own 
nation, do deserve and will reward the pains of any English student; will make him 
understand the state of former ages, the constitution of governments, the fundamental 
reasons of equity and law, the rise and succession of doctrines and opinions, the original 
of ancient and the composition of modern tongues, the tenures of property, the maxims 
of policy, the rights of religion, the characters of virtue and vice, and indeed the nature 
of mankind.’ ”—Raine’s Memoir of the Rev. John Hodgson. 
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THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


THE annual celebration of the ‘‘ Powder Plot,” is a proof of the conti- 
nuous influence of religious hate and of party animosity. After a lapse of 
more than two hundred years, the Church still commemorates our deliver- 
ance from that “ most traitorous and bloody intended massacre.” The 
Protestant controversialist still cites it as a warning, and deplores the abro- 
gation of those penal laws which the ‘‘ Powder Plot” made imperative. 
It gives point to annual declamation from the pulpit, and imparts fear to 
the traditions of the chimney-corner. The fifth of November never fails to 
edify us with stuffed figures and the noise of fireworks, which faintly sym- 
bolize to our street population the horrid form of the chief conspirator, and 
the dreadful means of murder he had planned. Now this might presuppose 
a distinct knowledge of the details of this event, whereas, if we do not 
greatly err, no knowledge is more vague, no tradition so calculated to mis- 
lead, as that which is popularly accepted as the story of the Powder Plot. 
Nor is this strange. The official account put forth by the government of 
James I. was a garbled statement, written probably by Bacon; some 
important papers, once existing at the State Paper Office, are missing ; 
and political hate bas transmitted the story through heightened facts and 
exaggerated tradition. Time has deprived the plot of all political signifi- 
cance, and it lingers, to the majority, as a myth of the imagination. A 
dark cellar, filled with combustibles and powder,—a tall man, with long 
moustaches and a swarthy complexion, dressed in the Spanish costume, a 
slouched hat and dark, drooping feathers, his waist girdled with dagger 
and pistols, a long sword belted to his side, a dark lantern, with matches, 
in his hand,—vague ideas of horrid revelations, obtained through the influ- 
ence of direful torture, and the fearful retribution of his cruel death: such 
are the materials out of which are woven the accredited biography of Guy 
Fawkes. 

We owe to Mr. Jardine* the recovery almost of this lost or mutilated 
chapter of English history. Aided by his extensive research, and guided 
by his calm legal judgment, we shall endeavour to recall to our readers 
the leading facts of the narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. This will be 
better understood by a cursory review of the state of parties upon the acces- 
sion of James I. 

It would be difficult to describe with precision the religious faith of 
Elizabeth ; it was based on convictions, governed by temper, and controlled 
by policy. Ascham dwells with delight upon her early proficiency in the 
Scriptures: she had fully accepted the doctrines of the Reformation, 
During the persecutions of Mary, and when her life was sought, she pro- 
fessed herself a convert to the ancient form of religion; upon her accession, 
she evinced her attachment to the new. Yet even this was modified ; she 
betrayed her characteristic indecision». Carne, the resident at Rome, was 
directed to announce her succession, to conciliate the Pope, and to promise 
toleration. Cecil was authorized to effect the gradual restoration of the 
reformed worship. But even in this she evidently meditated a partial 





* “A Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. By David Jardine.” (London: John 
Murray.) 

> Compare Hallam, “Const. Hist.,” vol. i.; and Lingard, “ Hist. Elizabeth,” editions 
1844 and 1849, 
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reconciliation of the opposing creeds. She prayed to the Virgin, in- 
clined to a splendid ritual, and wished to retain the crucifix and church 
ornaments. Mary was buried with all the solemnities of her Church. She 
ordered the mass of requiem for the soul of the Emperor Charles V. Two 
days after, Oglesthorpe, Bishop of Carlisle, received an order not to elevate 
the host in her presence. If she repelled the Roman Catholics, she hardly 
respected the Reformers. She hated the Puritans; and throughout her 
reign shewed no great respect towards her bishops: there was hardly one 
of them she would not have threatened to unfrock, or have driven from her 
presence with oaths, upon what she deemed adequate provocation—opposi- 
tion to her will, censure of royal vanity, or approval of marriage among 
the clergy. She established the Reformation partly from conviction, 
partly as policy. She had inherited the temper of that haughty lord who 
broke the bondage of imperious Rome. She could brook no challenge of 
her supremacy ; and “ thought foul scorn” of the Pope, who had declared 
her illegitimate. Mary Stuart appeared as her popular Roman Catholic 
competitor. She stood surrounded with dissaffected subjects, exposed to 
the hatred of the most powerful political combinations in Europe. In- 
trepid, combining great intellectual powers with an unbending will, she 
determined to support the Reformation, which could alone give stability to 
her throne, and she succeeded. 

The Church was divided in opinion. There was a Romish party within 
its pale, which comprehended the far greater part of the beneficed clergy, 
and all those who adhered from association with the early worship. This 
party naturally sought a via media, to maintain the separation upon essen- 
tial points of faith, but to modify innovation by retaining indifferent usages. 
On the other hand, there was a party which belonged to the school of 
Frankfort, and was allied with the Puritans. Bishop Hooper refused to 
wear the episcopal vestments ; Ridley pulled down the ancient altars of his 
diocese, and ordered the Eucharist to be administered in the middle of 
churches, at tables which the papists irreverently termed oyster-boards ; 
Jewell pronounced the clerical garb to be a relic of the Amorites ; Grindal 
hesitated to accept the mitre because of the mummery of consecration®. 
These differences of the chiefs were strengthened and shared by their fol- 
lowers. Oxford inclined to the Catholic party ; Cambridge to the Reform- 
ers. The corporations of the large towns were staunch for the Church, with 
a leaven of Puritanism. In the northern, the western, the midland coun- 
ties, the Romanists had many adherents. The Puritan party comprising 
men eminent for their learning and piety, was strong through the zeal of 
the missionaries of Geneva and of Frankfort, and the adherence of the in- 
dustrial and middle classes, They objected to the superiority of the 
bishops, the jurisdiction of the episcopal courts, repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, to the sign of the Cross in baptism, the use of musical instruments, 
and of vestments,—the very livery of the beast. Their ideas of Church 
government had largely influenced their political creed. Many among 
them had been exiles for religion; many had fought for the faith in France 
and the Low Countries ; many were ardent disciples of Knox, and stimu- 
lated alike by persecution and religious zeal, sought the destruction of the 
Romanists even as Jehu, the son of Jehoshaphat, had sought the destruction 
of the worshippers of Baal. The number of the Catholics in the reign of 
Elizabeth does not appear to be accurately known. Many of the aristocracy, 





© See Macaulay, “ History of England,” vol. i. p. 51. 
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of the wealthiest landed proprietors, and of the higher orders of the bene- 
ficed clergy, adhered to the ancient ritual ; its supporters were strong in the 
north and west, and on the borders. It was not possible they should view 
the accession of Elizabeth with satisfaction. She was the daughter of Anne 
Boleyn, who had caused the apostacy from their Church. If legitimate 
succession were considered, they preferred the claims of Mary Stuart; 
but Elizabeth had only a Parliamentary title to legitimacy, even of b.rth. 
She had been a Protestant, had declared herself a convert, and now pro- 
fessed again the doctrines she had renounced. Already their prelates were 
deprived of their benefices, and committed to custody; and in general all 
the higher dignitaries of their Church had been compelled to vacate their 
offices. Elizabeth had aided the followers of Knox against the Queen of 
Scots,—the Huguenots against the King of France,—the heretic rebels of 
the Low Countries against the King of Spain. A king whose character was 
despotism personified,—unprincipled ministers,—a rapacious aristocracy,— 
a servile parliament ; such to their minds were the agents of the Reforma- 
tion. A king who had shed the blood of his wives,—a Protector who had 
shed the blood of his brother,— Elizabeth, who had shed the blood of Mary, 
to whom she had promised protection, and upon whom she had enforced 
imprisonment; such to them were its authors. That many held these 
doctrines cannot be doubted: it was the creed of the great leaders of the 
Romanist party,—of the Nortons, the Markenfields, and the Tempests,—not 
unwelcome at Brancepeth, Alnwick, or at Naworth; and to maintain which 
many a stout borderer would have ranged himself under the well-known 
banner of the Scallop-Shells. Yet, before they had committed any overt 
act, they were treated as political outlaws. The public and private cele- 
bration of the rites of their Church was prohibited ; they were compelled 
to attend the Reformed. If they failed, they were subject to a fine of £20 
per lunar month, as Popish recusants. The ministers of their religion 
were proscribed and banished; whoever assisted or concealed them was 
guilty of a capital felony. Compulsory taxes were levied. They were 
liable to the forfeiture of goods and lands if they strayed five miles from 
their own doors. The oath of supremacy was oppressively tendered, with 
all the effect of a retrospective penal statute. Under plea of searching for 
concealed priests—which was doubtless often just—their houses were sur- 
rounded by armed men, in the dead of night, the doors burst in, the wain- 
scot and tapestry torn down, the beds, even of the females, searched, and 
every inmate subjected to the severest examination. Many families were 
reduced to beggary ; many compelled to abjure the realm; many passed 
their lives in loathsome prisons. ‘That the Papists earnestly sought the 
deposition of Elizabeth, cannot be doubted ; it was the aim, throughout her 
reign, of the Jesuit or Spanish party. ‘This. more than the wrongs of Philip, 
had created the vision of the conquest of England by the armada,— 


“ When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain ;” 


had given hope to every intrigue, and imparted faith to every conspiracy. 
Upon the accession of James, the hopes of the Roman Catholics revived. 

They remembered he was born of Romish parents; the seal of his baptism 

was theirs. Was it possible he could support the party who had put his 

mother to death? He had spoke reverentlv of the Pope, and had expressed 

a wish to be reconciled to the Apostolic See. Moreover, it was currently 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIII. 3c 
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reported he had given express assurances for the toleration of their religion ; 
he had bound himself to it by promises to their envoys, and to the princes 
of their communion. Moreover, there was a semblance of favour: they 
were assured that his Majesty exonerated them from the fine of £20 
per lunar month for recusancy, and that he would not account it for a 
contempt. For the first two years the fines were remitted. He refused 
the exercise of their worship, but he invited their leaders to frequent his 
court: titles, honours, and places of trust were bestowed upon them. But 
that foolish Ishbosheth was incapable of a settled policy, or of any resolute 
design. Secure upon his throne, flattered by the Church, content to gratify 
the Puritans, and impelled by the clamorous needs of his Scotch followers, 
James adopted another course. He drabbled over his wine-cups against 
the Pope, repudiated his promises of toleration sent to Northumberland, 
and declared to his privy council that the laws against the Catholics 
should be executed to the uttermost. The effect soon followed. On 
Feb. 22, 1603-4, all Jesuit priests were ordered to abjure the realm. Who- 
ever had been educated in Roman Catholic seminaries abroad was declared 
incapable of holding lands; all those professing that religion were pre- 
vented, under heavy fines, from being educated at home. Nor was this all. 
The fine of £20 per lunar month was again demanded, not only for the 
future, but as arrears. Many were at once reduced to beggary. Indig- 
nation was inflamed to hate not alone by the exactions, but their disposal. 
James was surrounded by a servile crowd of needy countrymen. ‘Their 
habits were extravagant. their wants many, their importunities incessant. 
To these “court paupers” the king’s claims on the Romanists were trans- 
ferred, against whom they were at liberty to proceed by law in his name, 
unless the sufferers should submit to compound by the grant of an annuity 
for life, or the immediate payment of a considerable sum*. Dismay filled 
the minds of the Catholics; no forcible measures of redress were contem- 
plated, but negociations through the Jesuit party were opened with the 
Spanish court. ‘These failed, and its adherents were left to brood over the 
avengement of their wrongs. It was in the spring of 1604 that the 
design of blowing up the House of Lords with gunpowder at the opening 
of Parliament, first presented itself to the mind of Robert Catesby. 

Tali and elegant in manners, with a countenance exceedingly noble and 
expressive, Robert Catesby was the sole representative of one of the most 
distinguished families in England, possessing large estates in Northampton- 
shire and other counties. His father, Sir William Catesby, died in 1598; 
his mother was a daughter of Sir Robert Throckmorton, of Coughton; in 
1592 he married a daughter of Sir Thomas Leigh, of Stoneleigh, a Pro- 
testant gentleman of the county of Warwick. This man next disclosed his 
scheme to John Wright, Thomas Winter, Guido or Guy Fawkes, Thomas 
Percy, Robert Keves; to whom subsequently John Grant, Robert Winter, 
Sir Everard Digby, Ambrose Rookwood, and Francis Tresham were 
added. Our limits confine our notice to the first four. John Wright was 
descended from a respectable family, the Wrights of Plowland of Holder- 
ness; he had been engaged in the Karl of Essex’s rebellion, and was 
reputed one of the best swordsmen of his time. Thomas Winter was a 
younger brother of Robert Winter of Huddleston, the head of a family in 
possession of large estates in Worcestershire. He had been deeply en- 





4 Jardine’s “ Gunpowder Plot,” p. 23; Lingard, Hist., James I., a.p. 1604. 
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gaged in all the plots of Elizabeth’s reign, and in the treasonable corre- 
spondence with the court of Spain. He is described as an accomplished 
gentleman, of great account with the Roman Catholic party. Guido or 
Guy Fawkes, whose name has reached us as the heirloom of generations, 
was descended. from a good family in Yorkshire; his father, Edward, was 
Registrar of the Cathedral Church of York. He was brought up in the 
tenets of the Protestant faith, but upon his father’s death, his mother mar- 
ried a member of a zealous Roman Catholic family, and under their in- 
fluence he was converted. He early enlisted as a sofflier in the Spanish 
army of Flanders, where his society was sought by all the most dis- 
tinguished for nobility and virtue. He ever evinced a noble, manly courage, 
and Father Greenaway describes him as a man of exemplary temperance, 
great piety, of mild and cheerful demeanour, a faithful friend, and remark- 
able for his punctual attendance upon religious observances. If this be so, 
it is evident superstition had depraved his moral reason, obliterated all sense 
of moral obligation, and hardened his heart against any appeal of humanity, 
with respect to those whom he regarded as the persecutors of his creed. 
Thomas Percy, one of the most prominent conspirators, was confidential 
steward to Henry, Earl of Northumberland, to whom he was related, and 
one also of the band of gentlemen pensioners; he was about forty-six vears 
of age, his figure tall and handsome, his eyes large and lively, and the ex- 
pression of his countenance pleasing, though grave ; and notwithstanding the 
boldness of his character, his manners were gentle and quiet. His hatred 
against the government and the court was increased by his conviction of the 
duplicity of James, whose devial of his promise of toleration had made him 
an object of suspicion to his Roman Catholic brethren. Such were the 
leading men ;—we shall now proceed to narrate the details of the plot, and 
the manner by which the conspirators sought to effect the re-establishment 
of their religion, or at least the restoration of the Roman Catholic as 
a dominant political power. We have said that Robert Catesby appears 
to have originally conceived the design. His first confederate was Winter, 
who recoiled from its atrocity. He was reminded of the persecutions of 
Elizabeth, of the faithlessness of James, of the fines remorselessly levied, 
of the prisons filled with sufferers, of the cruel death of the missionary 
priests recently executed, and the threatening aspect of Parliament. Did 
not the nature of the disease require so sharp a remedy? Winter hesitated, 
upon which Catesby suggested he should go to Flanders and endeavour, 
through the medium of Velasco, the Constable of Castile, then on his way 
to England, to conclude a peace between England and Spain, to obtain 
toleration for the Catholics. Velasco assured him of the King of Spain’s 
good-will, but refused to stipulate decisively for their relief. Upon this 
Winter returned, in company with Guido Fawkes, and immediately joined 
Catesby at his lodging in London, together with John Wright and Percy. 
At a subsequent meeting at a house in the fields beyond Clement’s-inn, they 
took an oath of secrecy not to reveal what should be disclosed, kneeling 
down with their hands laid upon a primer. The plan of the destruction of 
the Parliament-house with gunpowder was there approved, and they 
adjourned to an upper room, where they heard mass, and received the 
Sacrament from Father Gerard, in confirmation of their vow; but to whom 
the secret was not imparted. Under a specious pretence, a house next to 
the Parliament-house was taken May 24, 1604, in the name of Percy, 
from the cellar of which a mine was to be carried beneath the House of 
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Lords. Fawkes assumed the name of Johnson, as Percy’s servant. At 
this time Parliament stood adjourned to Feb. 7, 1605. On Dec. 11, 1604, 
they reassembled in London; the mine was immediately commenced ; 
Christopher Wright and Robert Keyes were admitted of the confederates, 
who now numbered seven. All which seven, says Fawkes, were gentlemen 
of name and blood, and not any was employed in or about this action—no, 
not so much as in digging and mining—that was not a gentleman. It is 
difficult to estimate the labour thus imposed; day and night the work was 
conducted, and nunftrous were the impediments to be overcome. At one 
time an influx of water, then a stone wall of three feet thickness opposed 
their progress: superstitious fears discouraged them; strange noises filled 
the air,—-the death-note as of a tolling-bell was heard, but on the appli- 
cation of holy water their fears were allayed,—as the unearthly sound 
vibrated loudly and was heard no more. The ideal terrors were succeeded 
by another and more just cause of uneasiness; a rushing noise was heard 
in a cellar nearly above their heads. Upon enquiry, it appeared that one 
Bright, to whom the cellar belonged, was selling off his coals, and that the 
cellar would be shortly vacant. A council was now held; the cellar was 
hired in Percy’s name, and immediate possession obtained. By degrees, 
twenty barrels of powder, large stones, the tools used in mining, were col- 
lected, and disposed so as to produce the most deadly effect; the whole 
was covered with faggots and billets of wood. In the beginning of May, 
1605, these preparations were complete. During the progress of the 
works, frequent consultations had been held. To allay the doubts of the 
conspirators who hesitated to slay the innocent with the guilty, Catesby 
submitted a specious question to Garnet, the provincial of the Jesuits, and 
urged his reply, as favourable to their action. He next proceeded to 
secure a disposable military force, to meet any resistance after the ex- 
plosion. Horses, arms, and military store were collected in the houses of 
various conspirators: Bates, his confidential servant, John Grant, of Nor- 
brook, in Warwickshire, and Ambrose Rookwood, were added to his ac- 
complices. Further it was resolved: 1. That a list should be made of all 
the peers and commoners it was desirable to save. 2, To Guy Fawkes 
was allotted the desperate office of firing the mine. 3. Percy was to 
obtain possession of the young Prince Charles. 4. A rendezvous was 
appointed at Dunchurch, whence the conspirators—among whom were 
now Sir Everard Digby and Francis Tresham—were to proceed to the 
house of Lord Harrington, to possess themselves of the infant Princess 
Elizabeth. To conclude, a Protector, whose name was never mentioned, 
was appointed. Sir Edward Baynham, a man of infamous repute, was 
despatched on a mission to Rome, in order to negociate with the Pope on 
behalf of the conspirators. 

The Parliament was now further prorogued from the 3rd of October to 
the 5th of November. This alarmed the conspirators, and Thomas Win- 
ter, a retainer in the household of Lord Mounteagle, was sent to observe the 
demeanour of the commissioners upon the occasion. He reported the com- 
missioners, Lord Mounteagle, the Earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, had care- 
lessly conversed and walked about the House of Lords, unconscious of the 
volcano beneath their feet. Their hearts were elate with success. But it 
is to these successive postponements the failure of the plot must be attri- 
buted. None of the conspirators were rich; Catesby’s resources were now 
exhausted ; money was urgently required. To obtain this, he intrusted the 
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secret to two Catholic gentlemen of opulence—Sir Everard Digby, of Gote- 
hurst, in Buckinghamshire, and Francis Tresham, of Rushton, in North- 
amptonshire. Tresham had been the associate of Catesby and Percy in the 
attempt of the Earl of Essex ; his character was fully known,—willing to 
intrigue, irresolute and faithless, cold and reserved, selfish and changeable. 
From the moment he had enlisted this man’s support, Catesby’s mind knew 
no rest ; doubts of his fidelity harassed him by day, and his sleep was broken 
by dreams of ominous foreboding. He had reason. It was about October 
22, 1605, that Catesby had gone to White Webbs, a house near Enfield 
Chase, where, whilst engaged in consultation with Winter, he received an 
unexpected visit from Tresham. He vehemently pleaded that warning not 
to attend the opening of Parliament should be given to Lord Mounteagle, 
who had married his sister. He hesitated, he doubted, he suggested delay, 
and his manner was so suspicious as to still further excite the fears of 
Catesby. Whatever the result of the interview, Tresham had resolved to 
defeat the plot, with a reservation of safety to his confederates. On Satur- 
day the 26th of October. ten days before the intended meeting of Parliament, 
his brother-in-law, Lord Mounteagle, without any apparent reason, directed 
a supper to be prepared at his house at Hoxton, where he had not for some 
time resided. It is unnecessary to relate the circumstance of the delivery 
of the celebrated anonymous letter. Lord Mounteagle upon its receipt or- 
dered Thomas Ward, a gentleman in his service, to read it aloud, who the 
following evening informed Thomas Winter of the occurrence, and added 
that his Lord had laid the mysterious paper before the Secretary of State. 
Winter communicated immediately the intelligence to Catesby. They both 
agreed that Tresham was the writer of the letter, and summoned him to 
meet them at Enfield Chase, resolved, if he faltered in his replies, that mo- 
ment should be his last. He boldly repelled the charge of betrayal, and 
they hesitated to act on suspicion. Fawkes was now despatched to examine 
the cellar ; all was found as he left it. On November the 2nd it was known 
the letter had been submitted to the King. Hope and doubt now swayed 
the councils of the conspirators; to remain was death,—to abandon the de- 
sign in the hour of success, cowardice. Finally, Fawkes undertook to watch 
the cellar; Percy and Winter remained concealed in London; Catesby and 
Wright were to depart to the rendezvous in Warwickshire. On Monday 
afternoon, the 4th of November, the vaults and cellar under the Parliament- 
house were searched by the Lord Chamberlain and Lord Mounteagle. 
They here met Fawkes. ‘‘ Your master,” said the former, carelessly glanc- 
ing around, ‘‘ has laid in an abundant supply of fuel.”” The warning was 
lost or disregarded. The indifference of the Chamberlain masked the ulte- 
rior design. Shortly before midnight, Sir Thomas Knevit, with a guard, 
suddenly revisited the house. At the moment of his arrival, Fawkes, booted 
and dressed as for a journey, was seized; matches were found in his pockets, 
and a dark lantern behind the door, ready lighted. At four the following 
morning, collected and undaunted, Fawkes stood before the king and 
council. 

Our limits forbid our giving more than a sketch of the fortunes of his 
confederates. The case of Garnet we pass over as an episode in the plot. 
On Fawkes’ apprehension, Catesby, John and Christopher Wright, and 
Percy fled; Rookwood and Keyes remained. But the news of the disco- 
very was now abroad ; rumour exaggerated every fact, terror and indigna- 
tion alternately swayed the citizens; every door was closed, arms hastily 
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procured ; the precaution against danger excited fear ; the guards were dou- 
bled, and no man could pass the streets unchallenged. Rookwood at last 
left London. With incredible haste he overtook Catesby at Brickhill, from 
whence, in company with the others, without drawing bridle, he rode to 
Ashby St. Leger’s. Sir Everard Digby, as agreed upon, had collected at 
Dunchurch the adherents of the cause; there, on the evening of the 5th of 
November, Catesby, Percy, and the two Wrights arrived. Exhausted by 
the rapid flight, disfigured with dirt, with breathless haste they told the 
discovery of the plot. A gloomy conference was held; one by one the 
guests slunk off; but Catesby and his confederates resolved, with as large 
a force as they could raise, to traverse the counties of Warwick, Worcester, 
and Stafford, into Wales, and excite the Roman Catholic gentry as they 
went, No man cried, ‘‘ God speed them ;” the sheriffs of the counties pur- 
sued as they rode; the Catholics drove them from the doors; the villagers 
stared with lowering looks on their disordered train, which desertion les- 
sened at every mile. On the 7th of November they reached Holbeach. 
Soon after, Sir Richard Walsh, the sheriff of Worcester, surrounded the 
house, and summoned them to surrender; they refused; fire was applied 
on all sides, and the gates of the court-yard burst in. Thomas Winter was 
soon disabled, the two Wrights were mortally wounded, Catesby and Percy 
were both shot through the body with two bullets from one musket. 
Crawling into the house on his hands and knees, Catesby seized an image 
of the Virgin, clasped it in his arms, and expired. His last words were, 
“The honour of the plot belonged only to himself.” The others were 
gradually secured, and reserved for the scaffold. 

On reviewing these details, two interesting questions are suggested. By 
whom was the plot betrayed? Was Lord Mounteagle privy to it? That 
Tresham was the betrayer there seems but little reason to doubt. Francis 
Tresham was one of those men whose levity of feeling impels them to enter 
into actions they want the resolution to maintain. The desire to avenge 
his wrongs, the fear of failure, alternateiy possessed him; he was too self- 
ish to give freely to an unsuccessful cause, and too insincere to be faithful 
in any. Conscience was the plea of cowardice ; he resolved to betray the 
instant that he feared. Whether he did so to the government is doubtful ; 
that he did to Lord Mounteagle, not at all. By whomsoever written, it is 
evident the letter was concocted with the connivance of both. It served 
two ends: to Mounteagle it was the plea for immediate communication 
with the government ; to Tresham it was the hint given to the conspirators 
to afford them an opportunity to escape. These men had a common in- 
terest in the act. Were the plot detected, Tresham’s life would probably 
be spared, the interests of Lord Mounteagle advanced ; pardon in one in- 
stance, wealth and honour in the other, prompted the course of both. The 
plot was discovered before the letter was delivered. Tresham’s sudden 
death in the Tower, and multiform prevarications, have deprived us of evi- 
dence, and left what he uttered worthless. 

We will now consider the conduct of Lord Mounteagle. William Parker, 
Lord Mounteagle, was the eldest son of Edward, Lord Morley, a Pro- 
testant peer. At the date of these proceedings he was thirty-one years of 
age. Before he was eighteen, he married a daughter of Sir Thomas Tres- 
ham, and was thus connected with several Roman Catholic families ; among 
others, with those of the conspirators, Throckmorton, Winter, and particu- 
larly with Catesby and Tresham. Thomas Winter had been employed by 
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him as private secretary during the entire period of the plot. With these 
men he had been involved in the attempt of Essex, and was fined and im- 
prisoned. Upon the death of Elizabeth, he had been, through Catesby, a 
party to the mission of Thomas Winter and Father Greenway to the King 
of Spain, inviting him to invade England, and so prevent the accession of 
James as a Protestant successor. At this time, then, he was in league with 
traitors, for a treasonable end. Very suddenly a change took place. The 
Pope, Clement VIII., had determined to cultivate the friendship of the king. 
James had determined to conciliate the Romanists, who, as a body, supported 
his succession. True, he could not tolerate their worship, but he could 
view its professors with favour. ‘The Roman Catholics were invited to court, 
and for awhile met with honourable welcome. At this time Mounteagle 
enjoyed the full favour of the court. He calls at Richmond to kiss the 
Prince’s hand; he owes the enlargement of his brother, imprisoned at Paris, 
to the intercession of James with Henry. Throughout this period he is, 
however, on terms of the closest intimacy with Catesby, and necessarily 
with Francis Tresham. If he sought wealth or honour, his interest was 
with the court. Did he seek this? It is clear he had changed his policy, 
being still the associate of men he knew to have been traitors. Itis proved 
he received a reward of £500 per annum for his life, and £200 per annum 
fee-farm rents. And for what? the delivery to the council of an anony- 
mous letter, which Lord Salisbury ridicules, ‘‘ as a loose advertisement.” 
The reward was disproportioned to the service; and if we contrast this 
with the evident desire of the government to screen him, and with the un- 
due severity exercised towards the Lords Montague, Mordaunt, and Stour- 
ton, it is impossible but to conclude he had done the State some service, 
That this service was that of a spy we do not believe. That he was aware 
of a plot; that through Tresham he became master of the details; that he 
had partly communicated these to government before the letter was written, 
that this was written with his connivance to give his friends time to escape, 
seems hardly susceptible of doubt. Beyond this he is free; there is no 
evidence to shew he was a party to the plot. 

We must conclude by earnestly recommending Mr. Jardine’s work to the 
attention of our readers. It is founded upon documents existing at the 
State Paper Office, upon contemporary narratives, and the MSS. of Father 
Greenway : to the merits of extensive and of accurate research, it adds the 
charms of a clear style and unimpassioned judgment. As such, it is a valu- 
able addition to English history. Upon a plot so execrable it is unneces- 
sary to dwell. No evidence of wrong suffered or threatened, no appeal to 
the rank or character of the conspirators, no plea of the influence of fanati- 
cal superstition, no extent of time can absolve the crime, or expiate its me- 
mory. Those who resolved this, had resolved to dissociate themselves from 
humanity ;—such men remain its outcasts. 





* Consult on these details, Jardine, p.88; Lingard’s History, vol. vii., 1849 ; Archa@o- 
logia—Papers by John Bruce, F.S.A., vol. xxviii. pp. 420—425 ; D. Jardine’s Letter, 
vol. xxix. pp. 80-—110. 
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SONGS OF THE PEASANTRY *. 


AvmitTtT1InG the principle, so far at least as knowledge is concerned, 
that we cannot have too much of a good thing, we give a cordial welcome 
to a second volume of English ballads at the hands of Mr. Bell. TIllustra- 
ting not the prowess and heroism of our forefathers—after all, a somewhat 
hacknied theme—but the popular festivals, games, dialects, and manners 
of former England, and containing as it does, no less than 108 articles 
instead of forty, the present volume is of necessity of a more varied charac- 
ter than the preceding one, and as a selection is, to our thinking, upon. the 
whole, even more happy. It has the additional charm, too, of comparative 
novelty ; for, as the Editor remarks, the peasant minstrelsy of England has, 
till recently, been scarcely touched, and, having been almost wholly passed 
over among the antiquarian revivals which constitute one of the distin- 
guishing features of the present age, may be looked upon as comparatively 
unbroken ground. 

For a considerable portion of his matter, the Editor acknowledges his 
obligations to Mr. J. H. Dixon, who has already edited, for the Percy 
Society, a volume intituled “* Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the 
Peasantry of England.” In this collection there were several pieces to be 
found which had hitherto existed only in broadsides and chap-books of 
the utmost rarity ; while others, again, had never before appeared in print, 
and were obtained by the Editor, either from the oral recitation of the pea- 
santry, or from manuscripts in the possession of private individuals. Sub- 
sequently to the publication of his collection, Mr. Dixon, with the view of 
preparing a new edition, had amassed additional materials of great value ; 
and these, thanks to his courtesy, which Mr. Bell acknowledges in becom- 
ing terms, with an extensive but careful selection from the contents of the 
former volume, form the groundwork of the present book. The result is, 
that nearly forty songs, noted down from recitation, or gathered from other 
sources, have been added to the more choice portions of the former collec- 
tion, and here, in several instances, make their appearance for the first time 
in print. Some of these accessions, like the contents of Mr. Dixon’s volume, 
are illustrative of historical or local events, country pastimes, and village 
customs; while others, again, are songs of a political nature, which, * having 
long outlived the occasions that gave them birth, still retain their popularity, 
although their allusions are no longer understood.”’ Among this latter 
class >, we may mention more particularly, *‘ Joan’s Ale was New,” “ ‘The 
Carrion Crow,’ and “ George Ridler’s Oven.” Care has been taken, too, 
that the leading dialects of England—those of Northumberland, Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, Kent, Cornwall, and Somerset, more especially—should 
be adequately represented. For the general spirit in which “so multifa- 
rious an anthology ”’ has been arranged, the Editor will be at least as well 
able to speak for himself as we can do for him :— 





* “ Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Peasantry of England, taken down 
from Oral Recitation, and transcribed from private Manuscripts, rare Broadsides, and 
scarce Publications. Edited by Robert Bell.” (london: John W. Parker and Son.) 

“ History of the Battle of Otterburn, fought in 1388; with Memoirs of the Warriors 
who engaged in that Memorable Conflict. By Robert White.” (London: John Rus- 
sell Smith.) 

> We cannot agree with Mr. Bell that “Jack and Tom” has any political meaning. 
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“ The songs,” he says, “in praise of the dairy, or the plough ; or im celebration of the 
harvest-home, or the churn-supper ; or descriptive of the pleasures.of the milk-maid, or 
the courtship in the farm-house ; or those tliat give us glimpses of the ways of life of 
the waggoner, the poacher, the horse-dealer, and the boon companion of the road-side 
hostelrie, are no less curious for their idiomatic and primitive forms of.expression, than 
for their pictures of rustic modes and manners. Of special interest, too, are the songs 
which relate to festivals and customs ; such as the “Sword Dancer’s Song and Inter- 
lude,” the “Swearing-in Song, or Rhyme, at Highgate,” the “Cornish Midsummer 
Bonfire Song,” and the “ Fairlop Fair Song.” 


Such are some of the features that characterize this interesting compila- 
tion, the most curious and most novel ballad-book, probably, that has ap- 
peared since Bishop Percy’s day. Who that cares aught for England’s past, 
and has half-a-crown to spare upon poetry, will deny himself the possession 
of a copy? 

The collection is divided—a little arbitrarily, perhaps, as the partitions 
which divide them seem to be transparently thin sometimes—into Poems, 
Ballads, and Songs. 

The Poems open with one with a homely and yet:a taking title—“ The 
Plain-Dealing Man ;” the oldest copy of which that the Editor has been able 
to meet with is in black letter, printed probably about 1609.. If the work of 
one man, and not the rhapsody of several, as some of these old ditties are, it is 
to be regretted that the memory of him has perished : on a less substantial 
capital the name of many a rhymester has survived. The third stanza we give 
by. way of sample ; the last four lines are the refrain or burden of each :— 


“For my part I am a poor man, 
And sometimes scarce muster a shilling ; 
Yet to live upright in the world, 
Heaven knows I am wondrous willing. 
Although that my clothes be threadbare, 
And my calling be simple and poor, 
Yet will I endeavour myself 
To keep off the wolf from the door *. 
For this I will make it appear, 
And prove by experience I can, 
Tis the excellen’st thing in the world 
To be a plain-dealing man.” 

It is by no means improbable that the title of this poem may have sug- 
gested to Wycherley his “ Plain Dealer;” a comedy which. gained for its 
writer a rich and titled wife *, a life of consequent misery, and. a reversion 
of litigation and ruin. 

“ The Vanities of Life”? Mr. Bell considers to be a production of the early 
part of the eighteenth century ; to our thinking, its language savours of a 
century earlier. The following lines, and indeed the whole poem, which is 
replete with beauties, strongly call to mind “ The Soul's Errand,” or “ The 
Lye,” as Bishop Percy calls it, attributed to Sir W. Raleigh :— 

“Is pride thy heart’s desire ? 
Is power thy clinging aim ? 
Is love thy folly’s fire ? 
Is wealth thy restless game ? 
Pride, power, love, wealth, and all, 
Time's touchstone shall destroy, 
And, like base coin, prove all 
Vain substitutes for joy.” 





_ * An early instance of this proverbial saying, the origin of which seems to be involved 
in obscurity. 
4 The Countess of Drogheda. 
Gent. Mag. Vot. CCIII. 3D 
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If of so recent a date as the earlier part of last century, the concluding 
lines,— 
“ The lesson how to live, 
Is but to learn to die,” 


may possibly have been suggested by the death-bed scene of Addison. 

“The Young Man’s Wish,” a quaint poem in triplets, Mr. Bell seems 
inclined (though we are not sure that such is his meaning) to attribute 
to the reign of Charles I. or II. There is an expression, however, in 
the second triplet, which goes far towards shewing that it is of more 
recent date. We doubt if a “glass of port” had ever been heard of 
here in the days of Charles I.; and not in his son’s reign, even, would 
it be likely to be the object of an ordinary toper’s aspirations. The earliest 
mention that we have found of a cask of port is in 1697, and even then 
it appears to have been prized as a rarity. It was the absurd Methuen 
~ Woollen Treaty of 1703 that first recommended port to the English 
palate. 

In “The Messenger of Mortality,” or “A Dialogue betwixt Death and 
a Lady,” originated, the Editor says, one of Charles Lamb's most beautiful 
and plaintive poems. Its opening lines— 

Fair lady, lay your costly robes aside, 
No longer may you glory in your pride,” 
may have been suggested, possibly, by one of Hollar’s engravings from 
Holbein’s “ Dance of Death;” in which, while her maid is presenting the 
young lady with a costly robe, Death is represented as placing round her 
neck a necklace of bones. The concluding lines, from their levelling 
tendency probably, are still a favourite epitaph in country churchyards :— 
“The grave’s the market-place where all men meet, 
Both rich and poor, as well as small and great. 


If life were merchandize that gold could buy, 
The rich would live, the poor alone would die.” 


The date of “ England’s Alarm; or, The Pious Christian’s Speedy Call 
to Repentance,’ Mr. Bell is inclined to fix, from the language of the 
following verse, at about 1653 :— 

“What artificial ornaments they wear— 
Black patches, paint, and locks of powdered hair ; 
Likewise in lofty hoops they are arrayed, 
As if they would correct what God had made.” 

The mention of these “ornaments,” the allusion to the “ nation’s 
troubles,” and the complaint of “‘ wanton young gallants” neglecting “ to 
come to church,” to our thinking, point to some ten or twelve years later. 
Evelyn speaks of paint being used by the ladies in 1654; but patches were 
introduced from France in 1660, and it was Catharine of Braganza who re- 
introduced the fardingale or hoop. 

“The Masonic Hymn” is as singular a production as it is ancient. 
Freemasons may perhaps be able to make some sense of it; we doubt if 
anybody else can. Take the fourth stanza as a sample :— 

“On the thirteenth rose the ark,—let us join hand in hand, 
For the Lord spake to Moses by water and by land ; 
Unto the pleasant river where by Eden it did rin, 
And Eve tempted Adam by the serpent of sin.” 


The late Henry O’Brien, we are told, quotes the seventh stanza, just as 
meaningless to the uninitiated, in his Essay “On the Round Towers of 
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Ireland.” He generally had a copy of the hymn in his pocket, and was in 
the habit of giving it to such of his antiquarian friends as were not Ma- 
sons, telling them, that if they understood the mystic allusions it contained, 
they would be in possession of a key which would unlock the Pyramids of 
Egypt! a promise, to all appearance, that he might very safely make. 

“The Bold Pediar and Robin Hood,” though to be found, the Editor 
says, among the common stall broadsides, has escaped the research of 
Ritson, Percy, and other collectors of Robin Hood ballads. Mr. Bell looks 
upon it as of considerable antiquity ; but if we may form a conclusion from 
such expressions as “a man of a smaller scale,” and ‘ bottles cracked most 
merrilie,” it would hardly appear to be older than the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

The traditional ballad of “ Lord Delaware,” the subject of which is a 
dispute in the “ Parliament House,” “ betwixt our good King and the Lord 
Delaware,” might be of some historical value, were anything known with 
certainty as to the subject of which it treats. No such “ great rout” being 
mentioned in history, Mr. Bell suggests that Sir Thomas De la Mare, 
Speaker of the House of Commons A.D. 1377, may possibly be the person 
meant; a political character who is known to have used “ great freedom of 
speech,” and to have thereby endangered. his personal liberty. The grand 
objection, however, to this position is that De la Mare was never ennobled. 
In such an enquiry, all is, of course, mere guess-work; but our own im- 
pression is, that some story in connexion with Thomas, Lord De la Warr, 
who was summoned to the House of Lords in 1399, and died in 1426, is 
the subject of the ballad. He was a priest, and would consequently be 
disabled from fighting the “ Dutch Lord” who, on his expostulation with 
the king, insulted him in the House, by telling him,— 

“Thou deserves to be stabbed, and the dogs have thine ears, 
For insulting our King in this Parliament of peers ;’— 


a remark that would certainly necessitate, as represented by.the ballad, 
the interference of a champion in his behalf. A priest, too, would be much 
more likely than a layman, protected as he was by his cloth, to tell his 
sovereign to his face that— 


“With hempen cord it’s better to stop each poor man’s breath, 
Than with famine you should see your subjects starve to death.” 


As to identifying the “ Dutch Lord,” or the “ Welsh Lord, the brave 
Duke of Devonshire,” who fought and killed the other in Delaware’s 
behalf, that is out of the question. The Dutch Lord may possibly have 
been, like Sir Walter de Manny, of Flemish extraction; and it is equally 
possible that Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devon, may in reality have been 
the “* Duke of Devonshire.” Mr. Bell, we would remark, is in error in 
his assertion that “no nobleman derived any title whatever from Devon- 
shire previously to 1618.” So early as the reign of Henry I. Richard de 
Redvers was created Earl of Devon; and from 1877 to 1419, the title was 
held by Edward Courtenay, above mentioned. The learned Editor is of 
opinion, also, that it is by no means impossible that the writer may have 
had rather confused historical ideas, and so mixed up certain passages in 
De la Mare’s history with the quarrel between the Dukes of Hereford 
and Norfolk, in presence of Richard II. In support of our own sug- 
gestion, we may add, that challenges between the peers were very frequent 
in the early part of the reign of Henry IV., and that that sovereign gave 
great offence to the clergy by his demands upon their resources; during 
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the reign of the Parliamentum Indoctorum, or “ Lack-learning Parlia- 
ment,” which sat at Coventry in 1404, more particularly. 

“The Keach i’ the Creel” (Catch in the Basket) is a very humorous 
ballad, and more Chaucerian perhaps, in plot, than any other in the book. 
It has long been a favourite on both sides of the Border, but had never 
appeared in print till recently, when a Northumbrian gentleman printed a 
few copies for private circulation; from one of which, with a few corrections, 
the present text is derived. 

The west-country ballad of “Sir John Barleycorn,” as given in the 
present volume, is of considerable antiquity, and being the version that has 
been always sung at merry-makings and country feasts, can set up a better 

claim perhaps to priority, than any of the three compositions on the same 
subjects in Evans’s “.Old Ballads ;” viz. “ John Barleycorn,” “ The Little 
Barleycorn,” and “* Mas Mault ;” to the second of which it bears.the nearest 
resemblance, though very dissimilar to any of the three. Burns’s alteration 
of the ancient ditty is better known now than the ballad itself; but his 
corrections and additions, in the Editor’s opinion, want the simplicity of 
the original, and cannot be considered improvements. 

“The Berkshire Lady’s Garland,” shewing, in its four parts, “ Cupid’s 
Conquest over a Coy Lady of five thousand a-year:” “ The Lady’s letter of 
challenge to fight him®, upon his refusing to wed her in a mask, without 
knowing who she was;” ‘“ How that they met by appointment in a grove, 
where she obliged him to fight or wed her;” “ And how they rode together 
in her gilded coach to her noble seat, or castle, &c.,” will be read, perhaps, 
with none the less interest, when the reader is informed that it is in every 
particular a true story. The rich heiress, it appears, was the daughter of 
Sir William Kendrick, Bart., of Whitley-park, Berkshire, and her anta- 
gonist in this love-prompted duel was Benjamin Child, a handsome but 
very poor attorney of Reading. At the celebration of the marriage at 
St. Mary’s, Reading, (about 1705,) the bride’s features were concealed 
with a thick veil,—the antecedents of the ceremony considered, not with- 
out fair reason, we think. 

The quaint old ballad of “ Catskin; or, The Wandering young Gentle- 
woman,” bears a strong resemblance to the story of Cinderella; and, like 
it, is supposed to be of Eastern origin. Versions of it are to be found, 
Mr. Beli says, in Scandinavia, Germany, Italy, Poland, and Wales. From 
the following homespun lines we gain an insight into Catskin’s accomplish- 
ments :-— 


“ To work at her needle she could very well, 
And for raising of paste few could her excel ; 
She, being so handy, the cook’s heart did win, 
And then she was called by the name of Catskin.” 


The song of “Arthur O’Bradley’s Wedding” Mr. Bell considers to be as 
ancient as any of those of which the said Arthur is the hero; and, from the 
circumstance of its subject being a wedding, and its being the only Arthur 
O’Bradley song that he has been enabled to trace in broadsides and chap- 
books of the last century, he is inclined to believe that it may be the same 
that is alluded to in the line of “ Robin Hood, his Birth, Breeding, Valour, 
and Marriage,”’ supposed to have been written in the time of Charles I :— 


** And some singing Arthur O’Bradley.” 


There is one passage, however, in the present song, which, if not a 





* Not Cupid, but the youth whom she had fallen in love with. 
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modern interpolation, is fatal to Mr. Bell’s suggestion. ‘“ A pipe and a 
pipkin of gin” could hardly occur in a composition of the time of Charles 
I.; seeing that the latter of those articles—under that name, at all events— 
was not known as a popular solace till at least some fifty or sixty years 
later than that date. Indeed, it is extremely doubtful whether the word 
gin or geneva (both of them from the French genévre, a “ juniper-berry,”) 
was ever employed as meaning a spirituous liquor before the days of Queen 
Anne. The earliest use of the word that we have met with is in Mande- 
ville’s “ Fable of the Bees,” printed about 1720. The “ Arthur O’Bradley” 
quoted by Ritson we are inclined to think of prior date to this. Of the 
hero himself, though mentioned by many of our old writers, Jonson and 
Dekker in the number, nothing whatever seems to be known. In the 
Musical Miscellany, (1729,) a collection of ancient songs, there is one 
written by an Arthur Bradley, who, very possibly, though we have no 
means of establishing the fact, may himself, in his turn, have become one 
of the heroes of song. 

The “ Barley-mow Song,” the Editor informs us, is sung at country-meet- 
ings in Devon and Cornwall, particularly when the rick, or mow, is com- 
pleted. ‘The effect of the song cannot be given in words; it should be 
heard, to be appreciated properly, particularly with the west-country 
dialect. Its construction, too, is equally curious; the third line of each 
verse, as the song proceeds, increasing in an ascending scale, something 
after the manner of “ The Old Woman and the Pig that wouldn’t go,” or 
“The House that Jack built.” For example, the third line of the second 
verse is— 

“ The nipperkin and the jolly brown bowl,” 


which at the sixteenth verse has grown to “ The ocean, the river, the well, 
the pipe, the hogshead,”’ and ten other intermediates between that and 
“the jolly brown bowl.” 

“The Rural Dance about the May-pole,” of the date probably of Charles 
II., from the similarity of its language, may possibly have inspired the bard 
who “ favoured the world,” as Tom Hearne would say, with the well- 
known glee of “ Dame Durden and her Maids.” On the lines— 

* No, no, says Noll, and so says Doll, 

We'll first have Sellenger’s Round,” 
Mr. Bell has a Note informing us that the common modern copies read 
“St. Leger’s Round ;” from which we almost conclude that he is unaware 
that St. Leger and Sellenger are the same word, differently spelt. Judging 
from what Ned Ward says in his “ London Spy,” when speaking of some 
famous liquor—* Twill make a parson dance Sallenger’s Round,” it would 
appear to have been a tune remarkable for the uproariousness of its boister- 
ous mirth. 

“The Mummers’ Song, or the Poor old Horse—as sung by the mum- 
mers in the neighbourhood of Richmond, Yorkshire, at the merrie time of 
Christmas,” is here given in print for the first time. The rustic actor 
who sings it is dressed as an old horse, and at the close of every verse— 
“ Poor old horse! poor old horse!” the jaws are snapped in chorus. The 
“old horse,” Mr. Bell thinks, is probably of Scandinavian origin,—a remi- 
niscence of Odin’s Sleipnor; and in confirmation of his opinion, we may 
remark that in the Isle of Thanet there was, some years ago, and probably 
still exists, a custom among the lower classes of going about at nightfall, 
during Christmas-time, with a horse’s head; the jaws of which are snapped 
together, while it is obtruded into every door or window into which it can 
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find an entrance, refusing to make its exit without a mittimus in shape of 
largesse. The name given to this obtrusive steed we have never seen in 
writing, but Oodney or Oodden horse is the appellation by which we have 
heard it frequently called,—a corruption, very possibly, of “* Odin’s horse.” 
Brand‘ does not mention it. In some parts of Wales, too, there still exists 
a similar custom ; but there the skeleton only of a horse’s head is used, 
without the hair. 

“ Sworn at Highgate” is still a proverbial saying, of extensive circulation, 
applied to one who, like “ the Lord Mayor’s fool,” “ knows what’s good,” 
and acts accordingly. As this “ ridiculous old custom,” as Grose calls it, 
is fast dying out, Mr. Bell has done well to preserve a copy of “ The 
Swearing-in Song, or Rhyme, as formerly sung or said at Highgate, in 
the County of Middlesex.” His version varies considerably from the one 
given by Hone, and was recently supplied to him by an aged man, who 
had been an ostler at Highgate. Byron alludes to this custom in the first 
canto of * Childe Harold,” st. 70. 

“The Farmer’s Old Wife,” a Sussex Whistling Song, is a curiosity in 
its way, and apparently unique. “It is very ancient,” Mr. Bell says, ** and 
a great favourite. The tune is Zilli burlero, and the song is sung as fol- 
lows :—the first line of each verse is given as a solo; then the tune is con- 
tinued by a chorus of whistlers, who whistle that portion of the air which 
in Lilli burlero would be sung to the words Lilli burlero bullen a la. 
The songster then proceeds with the tune, and sings the whole of the verse 
through ; after which the strain is resumed and concluded by the whistlers. 
The effect, when accompanied by the strong whistles of a group of lusty 
countrymen, is very striking, and cannot be adequately conveyed by descrip- 
tion. This song constitutes the ‘traditionary verses’ upon which Burns 
founded his Carle of Killyburn Braes.” 

Few who have relished that humorous ditty, “ The King and the Country- 
man,” beginning, “ There was an old chap in the West Country,” are at 
all aware that it is a mere abridgment of a poem, the story of which is 
older, in Mr. Collier’s opinion, than even 1640; and a copy of which is 
preserved in the Roxburgh Collection, with a title some three lines in 
length, to be sung “to the tune of Slut.” The Percy Society has also 
printed “ The King and Northern Man,” from the edition published in 1640. 
Mr. Bell should have given us the old poem, as well as the abridgment. 

** Jone o’ Greenfield’s Ramble” we only notice as being quite en régle 
with “Tim Bobbin,” and as excellent a specimen of the Lancashire brogue 
as the “ Yorkshire Horse-dealer” (with its comical story of Abey Muggins 
and Tommy Towers) is of the sister county’s dialect. 

** Tobacco,” the well-known song beginning ‘** Tobacco’s but an Indian 
weed,” is an adaptation of the First Part of “* Smoking Spiritualized,” given 
by the Editor in a preceding page. The earliest copy of the abridgment, 
which, to our thinking, is preferable even to the original, is found in Tom 
D’Urfey’s *‘ Pills to Purge Melancholy ;” but whether it was written by 
that * bright genius,” as Burns calls him, or by the author of the original 
poem, Mr. Bell is unable to decide. We may here remark that the First 
Part of “ Smoking Spiritualized,” though generally attributed to the Rev. 
Ralph Erskine, of Monilaws, in Northumberland, the author of the Second 
and greatly inferior Part, was in reality written as early as the days of 





f Since writing the above, we have seen Sir H. Ellis’s Note on Hodening, in his Edi- 
tion of Brand. He derives the word from “ wooden ;” but, unfortunately, the head is 
real, and not wooden. : 
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James I., some seventy years before Erskine was born. From the initials 
annexed to the MS. of that date lately discovered by Mr. Collier, it has 
been suggested that George Wither may have been the writer. 

“Why should we Quarrel for Riches?” is to be found for the first time, 
perhaps, in Allan Ramsay’s “'Tea-Table Miscellany.” Though a sailor’s 
song, the Editor questions whether it is not with landsmen a still greater 
favourite. With one sailor, at all events, it was a favourite; honest 
Bowling, the kind uncle who comes to the orphan’s rescue in “ Roderick 
Random.” After the interview with Rory’s cruel cousins, Bowling “ blows 
off” his chagrin by whistling, with considerable vehemence, the tune of 
“ Why should we Quarrel for Riches?’ and then falls to humming, with 
equal gusto, the conclusion of the chorus,— 

“A light heart, and a thin pair of breeches, 
Goes [will go, v. 7.] through the world, [my] brave boys.” 


We cannot more appropriately conclude our notice of a batch of songs 
and ballads, many of them both merry and wise, than with a word about 
that universal favourite, “ Begone, dull Care.” Its origin, Mr. Bell in- 
forms us, is to be found in an early French chanson; and the song itself is 
to be traced so far back as the reign of James II., being, not improbably, 
of even earlier date. It seems always to have been an especial favourite 
with the Yorkshire people, and we have here an additional verse, pro- 
bably never before in print, but always sung in the western parts of 
that county. z 

Turn we now to a narrative inspired by a kindred, though more stirring 
theme, the song of “ The Battle of Otterburn.”—Moved in early youth by 
its héroic strains, Mr. White had long since determined to put together all 
the material that was available for the illustration of this incident in our 
history; and, after a prolonged delay, the present ably-written and ex- 
haustive volume is the result. Replete as it is with every variety of in- 
formation on the subject, from Latin Leonines down to plain English 
narrative, little—indeed nothing, so far as we are aware—is left to be said 
or sung by any future historian or antiquary who shall bethink him of 
illustrating the story of Otterburn. 

On taking a cursory glance at the work, the Preliminary Notice, we 
find, gives a view of the battle-field of Otterburn, as it has appeared of late 
years and in its present state; with some enquiries (induced by the in- 
correct statements of Froissart) as to the exact spot where the battle was 
fought. A lucid account then follows of the state of England, civil and 
military, in the latter part of the fourteenth century; succeeded by a de- 
scription of the Border country, and the more eminent warriors of those 
parts. The more active portion of the narrative commences with the in- 
road of the Scots, under the command of Earl Douglas, by way of reprisal 
for the injuries sustained from an army led by King Richard II. as far as 
Edinburgh, some three years before ; the work of destruction being carried, 
according to one authority, as far as the very gates of York. Returning 
northwards, about Friday, August 14, 1388, the Scots took up their 
position on that side of the town of Newcastle which looks toward Scot- 
land—the higher part of the Leazes, Mr. White is inclined to think. What 
happened then and there, we will pause awhile to let the historian narrate 
for himself. The description is highly picturesque :— 


“The military force of the country had assembled at Newcastle with Ralph de Eure, 
sheriff of Northumberland, together with Adam Buckham, mayor, the bailifis, burgesses, 
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and other inhabitants of the town. Securely defended by the outward fosse, twenty- 
two yards broad, the surrounding walls and semicircular towers thereon, which were 
manned with their best soldiers, they probably smiled at the audacity of the Scots who 
ventured to encamp before them. From the spot at that time supposed to be occupied 
by the Scots, the motions of the latter would be continually observed by the townsmen 
from the steeple of St. Andrew’s Church, which seems to have been erected close to the 
wall almost for the purposes of a watch-tower. It commanded a prospect of the 
Leazes, and of the greater portion of the town-moor. A little to the east of it rose 
the massive fabric of Newgate, with its barbican and bridge; and before the moat 
extended a large open space, bounded northward by the buarriers, formed of strong 
palisades, at which the contending knights might encounter each other. Sweeping to 
the right and left, arose the wall and towers, between which were generally ‘two 
quadrangular speculating turrets, with stone effigies at the angles, cut to resemble 
warriors ; and, mingling with these, were harnessed soldiers bearing the ‘ bill and bow,’ 
men to whom relatives and countrymen looked for protection, and on whose bearing 
and prowess depended the safety of the town. Frequent skirmishes occurred between 
those who were thus confined and the Scots, while brilliant feats of arms were 
achieved—Hotspur and his brother Ralph Percy being ever the first at the barriers. 
Towards the close probably of the following Monday, it fell out that at this place James, 
Earl of Douglas, the Scottish leader, either by challenge or otherwise, came to be 
engaged on horseback, hand to hand, with Sir Henry Percy [Hotspur], and had the 
good fortune not only to drive him out of his saddle, but to snatch from him the spear 
with the slken pennon attached thereto; and, waving it about his head, he said that 
he would carry it into Scotland, and plant it on his castle at Dalkeith, whence it 
might be seen from afar. ‘That thou shalt never accomplish, Earl Douglas,’ replied 
Percy, much grieved at his loss. ‘Then you must come,’ answered the other, ‘and 
seek it to-night, for I shall place it in the ground before my tent, and we will see if 
you will venture to take it away.’ By this time the friends of Percy gathered round 
him, and, being desirous for h's safety, conveyed him unharmed within the gate. The 
Scots, beholding the courage and address of their chieftain, threw faggots into the 
moat or ditches, and made an attempt to enter the town, but were beaten back with 
considerable loss. Hereupon Douglas consoled his followers, telling them the cause of 
failure was the small number of ladders they possessed, many of which would not 
reach the top of the wall. They afterwards withdrew to the camp, where they supped, 
having a large supply of flesh-meat. On lying down to rest, they doubled the watch, 
lest Hotspur should endeavour to regain the trophy which Douglas had so bravely 
won. Before break of day, however, Douglas, considering that a force was gathering 
around him much superior to his own, prudently departed with his army on the way 
to Scotland.” 


The results of the challenge, fraught with disaster to either party, may be 
told in a few words; to tho8e desirous of learning the minutia, we com- 
mend Mr. White’s volume. 

Passing in a north-westerly direction, by way of Ponteland and Rothley 
Crag, the Scots encamped the same night (Tuesday) near Greenchesters, 
some thirty miles distant from Newcastle, and a mile and a half beyond 
the tower of Otterburn; and here, true to his word, Douglas determined 
to await the attack of Percy. On learning from the country-people that the 
Scots had not, as anticipated by him, received any reinforcements, Percy 
set out from Newcastle on Wednesday, about mid-day, and at nightfall 
surprised the Scottish camp. A fierce battle ensued; the English were 
defeated, and 1,840 of their jaded numbers slain, Hotspur and his brother, 
with nearly every surviving Englishman of distinction, were made prisoners ; 
but the Scots had to purchase their dear-bought victory at the price of the 
gallant Douglas slain. “Had Sir Henry Percy,” the author justly re- 
marks, “ allowed the brave men he had under him the benefit of a night’s 
repose, and engaged with the enemy on the following morning, when the 
English long-bow could have been employed, Fame ought to have told a 
very different tale of the fortune of that hard-fought field.” Such was 
the disastrous battle of Otterburn, fought August 19, 1388. 

5 
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At the close of Mr. White’s history we have a list of the authorities, 
upwards of forty in number, which have been so industriously and so 
profitably consulted ; followed by biographical notices of the principal war- 
riors who fought at Otterburn, with shields delineating the arms of each. 
The Appendix, with its varied and curious contents, will be found well 
deserving the antiquarian’s notice; nor must the merits of the map of 
Otterburn, and of the wood-engravings with which the work is illustrated, 
be permitted to go unacknowledged. 





DR. CHALMERS:?. 


Amonecst the distinguished pulpit-orators whom these islands had to 
boast of during the first half of the present century, there were two whose 
superiority over all the others seems to have been admitted by a general 
consent. Each of these individuals assumed the preacher’s office in his 
childish games. Before he was ten years old, Robert Hall was wont to 
invite his’ brother and sisters to hear him preach; and Chalmers—in one 
of the first glimpses that we get of him in Dr. Hanna’s “‘ Memoirs”—was 
found ‘‘ standing upon a chair, and preaching most vigorously to his single 
auditor below.” It would be interesting, if it were possible, to recover one 
of these early sermons, and to learn what its promise was of subsequent 
excellence. In the collection of pictures at Brompton, there is a drawing 
of a dog which was executed by Sir Edwin Landseer in his fifth year, and 
which undoubtedly announced the genius that has since become unrivalled : 
how gratifying would it be if one of those childish sermons had been some- 
where treasured, so that it might be in like manner pointed to as a fore- 
tokening of future mastery in the preacher’s more momentous work. 

In the case of Chalmers, we are assured of one circumstance concerning 
the boy’s oratory: well or ill as he may have acquitted himself in other 
respects, he was at least preaching most vigorously; and this, from his 
youth onwards to the close of life, was characteristic of his manner of 
pursuing everything he undertook. Even then he observed the judicious 
maxim of the Preacher,—‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” At the University of St. Andrew’s, where he entered in his 
twelfth year, his energy was excited and absorbed by mathematical science, 
and many years passed away before the enthusiasm with which he indulged 
in this study was countervailed by any other influence on his mind. Con- 
currently, however, with this predominating zeal for mathematical investi- 
gations, he had abundant earnestness in making other acquisitions. In 
common with many young men of genius, he was, at least for a time, 
fascinated by Mr. Godwin’s speculations in his “ Political Justice ;” whilst 
a still deeper and more permanent impression of delight and admiration 
was soon afterwards received from his perusal of the great work of 
Jonathan Edwards on the “‘ Freedom of the Will.” It was natural enough 
that an intellect as disciplined as his was in mathematical pursuits should 
be attracted by the close and able reasoning of those celebrated treatises ; 
but it was hardly to have been expected that studies, of which dry and 





* “Select Works of Dr. Chalmers, with Life by Dr. Hanna.” (Edinburgh: Thomas 
Constable and Co.)—This edition, which contains all the principal writings of Dr. Chal- 
mers, is even in these low-priced days a marvel of cheapness, and is withal in good type 
and nicely printed. 
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rigorous thinking was the very essence, should have been carried on con- 
tinuously—as in his case undoubtedly they were—with all the ardour and 
intensity of absolute passion. At a very early age, too, he had learned the 
art of pouring forth in spoken or in written speech the fiery heat of his own 
feelings and imagination, so that the hearts of others were aroused and 
warmed by his vehemence. In proof of this strange precocity of power, 
Dr. Hanna quotes the evidence of one who had been a witness to it, and 
who says,— 


“I remember still, after the lapse of fifty-two years, the powerful impression made 
by his prayers in the Prayer-hall, to which the people of St. Andrew’s flocked when 
they knew that Chalmers was to pray. The wonderful flow of eloquent, vivid, ardent 
description of the attributes and works of God, and still more, perhaps, the astonishing, 
harrowing delineation of the miseries, the horrid cruelties, immoralities, and abomina- 
tions inseparable from war, which always came in more or less in connexion with the 
bloody warfare in which we were then engaged with France, called forth the wonder- 
ment of his hearers. He was then only sixteen years of age, yet he shewed a taste and 
capacity for composition of the most glowing and eloquent kind.” 


There was, also, so striking a resemblance in style between these early 
compositions of Chalmers and the compositions of his maturest age, that 
when the great preacher was endeavouring to arouse the enthusiasm of 
a large assembly of ministers of the Scottish Church, he appealed to them, 
with fervid energy and overwhelming effect, in a passage from one of the 
old college exercises which he had written forty years before. 

At the unusually early age of nineteen, Chalmers—‘“ as a lad o’ preg- 
nant pairts”—was licensed as a preacher of the gospel. The abilities of 
which he had already given proof were, as far as they went, only different 
in the degree of their development from those by which he was distin- 
guished at a later period. The godliness which was to be the crowning 
glory of his nature, and to give its unequalled inspiration to whatever he 
engaged in, was, indeed, not yet vouchsafed him ; but the combination of 
a faculty for close and deep thought with an eloquence which was at once 
beautified by all the resources of a bold and rich imagination, and animated 
by all the. ardour of impassioned feeling, was just as visibly his when he 
received the license of the presbytery, as in those memorable days when the 
merchants of Glasgow left their desks, at hours the most unseasonable, in 
order to be present in the delighted crowd of hearers of his Astronomical 
Discourses. His activity in the exercise of all his powers was at the same 
time as amazing then, as when he afterwards toiled in the front rank of the 
Christian philanthropists of his time. Within a few months of his ordina- 
tion as minister of the parish of Kilmany, we find him adding to the burden 
of a strict and orderly performance of his parochial duties a chivalrous task, 
which took him for a large proportion of his time away from his still sweet 
home, in the beautiful valley, to engage single-handed in a struggle against 
the banded influence of all the University of St. Andrew’s, and, in the face 
of an unscrupulous opposition, to teach three classes of mathematics, and 
one class of chemistry, with an adequacy of scientific detail and an occa- 
sional animation of eloquence which won for him the unwilling admiration 
of his adyersaries, and the eager approbation of his friends. In the midst 
of this daily turmoil Chalmers writes to his father, rejoicing that his lot was 
so cast—that he was living “a life of constant and unremitting activity.” 

Amongst the crude opinions of his early manhood which Chalmers man- 
fully repudiated afterwards, there was one which he put forth in a contro- 
versial pamphlet, to the effect that, ‘after the satisfactory discharge of his 
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parish duties, a minister may enjoy five days in the week of uninterrupted 
leisure for the prosecution of any science in which his taste may dispose 
him to engage.” It was not long before he was taught, in the school of 
affliction, a far truer estimate of the significance and scope of Christian duty. 
The loss, by death, of some of the members of his own family who were 
nearest and dearest to him, and the close view of death— protracted 
throughout many months of helplessness and pain—as the goal to which 
he was himself in all probability hastening, were the solemn, softening in- 
fluences which prepared him for this spiritual change. The veil of mist 
through which he had been wont to contemplate life, and death, and eter- 
nity, and the vast benevolence of that dispensation which reveals to us the 
right economy and true philosophy of these successive states of being, was 
dispersed, and the stricken man began to see, as with an eye newly couched, 
how miserably insufficient and obscure his conceptions of them until that 
time had been. But to the simple honesty and strong enthusiasm of his 
nature, the new light which had broken in upon his soul came as an un- 
questioned blessing. Giving it the glad welcome of his whole heart and 
mind, and cheerfully relinquishing for it every inconsistent hope, and aim, 
and aspiration, he resolved that ‘‘he would no longer live here as if he 
were to live for ever. Henceforth and habitually he would recognize his 
immortality ; and remembering that this fleeting pilgrimage was a scene of 
trial, a place of spiritual probation, he would dedicate himself to the service 
of God, and live with the high aim and purpose of one who was training 
for eternity.” It scarcely needs to be told how strictly Chalmers kept and 
carried out this noble resolution. Thenceforth, for little short of forty 
years, an ardent and enlightened piety became the master-passion of his 
whole being, inspiring with its own intense earnestness, and employing in 
its own service all the glorious energies both of his intellect and heart, con- 
trolling all its conduct to his own lofty and benevolent purposes, subject- 
ing to itself all his science, and animating even his eloquence to a more 
signal influence, by setting it apart to a diviner cause. As long, indeed, as 
his life lasted, it bore witness to this faith that burned within him. Fore- 
most in every work that bid fair to further godliness on earth—first in 
many of the enterprises that most certainly tended, by promoting homelier 
virtues at the outset, to promote holiness in the end—indefatigable in warn- 
ing, and remonstrance, and persuasion, by means of the press, the platform, 
and the pulpit—pure, beyond the breath of defamation, in the propriety of 
his own life—he set to the clergy of every Church the example of a faith- 
ful minister of God’s Word, and gave to the Scottish people in these later 
days another soul of the grand heroic cast of their Reformers in a bygone 
age. 

Before the beginning of his illness, Chalmers had by his own desire been 
engaged to write the article on “Christianity” in the “ Edinburgh Ency- 
clopeedia ;” and the substance of his contribution was afterwards reprinted 
in a separate volume on “ The Evidence and Authority of the Christian Re- 
velation.” But between that early publication and the treatise on the 
“ Evidences of Christianity’ in the “ Select Works” before us, there is as 
much difference as between the first sketch and the finished picture of a 
great artist. During all the years which intervened between the composi- 
tion of the first work and the final one, it is tolerably certain that there had 
been processes of thought irregularly modifying the author’s views on the 
important subject they referred to, until at last the eloquent and able expo- 
sition of historical argument which had been held sufficient in the case of 
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the “‘ Christianity’’ of the Encyclopedia had expanded, by the addition of 
an equal bulk of new matter—but especially by the addition of an ad- 
mirable preliminary dissertation in answer to Hume’s argument against 
the possibility of proving miracles by human.testimony, and a separate and 
satisfactory exhibition of internal evidence—into a comprehensive and com- 
plete treatise on the evidences of the Christian revelation. The free objec- 
tion and remonstrance which had been mingled with the applause alike of 
friends and adversaries had, no doubt, by their suggestive influence, some 
share in bringing about the ultimate improvement. of the earlier work. 

The article on “ Christianity” added largely to the growing reputation 
of Chalmers. A pamphlet on ‘‘ The Influence of Bible Societies upon the 
Temporal Necessities of the Poor,” in which the evils of compulsory 
assessment were powerfully urged, contributed also, with some able con- 
tributions to the “ Christian Instructor” and the “Eclectic Review,” and 
an eloquent and well-argued speech in the General Assembly, to direct 
attention to him as a man of energy and power. Report, indeed, already 
made him “ great and good,” and on a vacancy occurring in the ministry 
of the Tron Church in Glasgow, his worth was widely enough known to 
secure his election, in spite of an opposition of unscrupulous character 
which put forward his fanaticism as its war-cry. Amongst those who 
listened to his first sermon in Glasgow, there was one whose sketch of the 
preacher has to this day, for brilliancy and faithfulness, been never 
equalled. We have not space for the whole of that striking passage from 
“ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk”’ which Dr. Hanna quotes, but some parts 
of Mr. Lockhart’s fine delineation have, from their felicity, a sort of right 
of place in every account of Chalmers. Leaving, therefore, “the large 
half-closed eyelids,” with their “ drooping, melancholy weight,” and the 
upper lip, with its “‘ very deep line, which gives a sort of leonine firmness 
of expression to all the lower part of the face,” and the light eyes with 
‘ strange dreamy heaviness,” contrasting in the excitement of enthusiasm 
with a “‘ dazzling watery glare,” we come to the forehead, with its sinjular 
mixture of forms not often found in combination :— 


“In the first place,” says Mr. Lockhart, “it is without exception the most marked 
mathemat cal forehead I ever met with, being far wider across the eyebrows than 
either Mr. Playfair’s or Mr. Leslie’s, and having the eyebrows themselves lifted up at 
their exterior ends quite out of the usual line,—a peculiarity which Spurzheim had 
remarked in the countenances of almost all the great mathematical or calculating 
geniuses; such, for example, if I rightly remember, as Sir Isaac Newton himself, 
Kaestener, Euler, and many others. Immediately above the extraordinary breadth of 
this region, which, in the heads of most mathematical persons, is surmounted by no 
fine points of organization whatever—immediately above this, in the forehead, there is 
an arch of imagination, carrying out the summit boldly and roundly, in a style to 
which the heads of very few poets present anything comparable; while over this, again, 
there is a grand apex of high and solemn veneration and love, such as might have 
graced the bust of Plato himself, and such as in living men I had never beheld equalled 
in any but the majestic head of Canova. The whole is edged with a few crisp dark 
locks, which stand forth boldly, and afford a fine relief to the death-like paleness of 
those massive temples.” 


The keen-sighted critic passes on from the preacher to the sermon 
which he heard; and after glancing at the voice, which is “neither strong 
nor melodious,” the rude and awkward gestures, the broadly provincial 
pronunciation, “ distorting almost every word he utters into some barbarous 
novelty,” and the appearance of a weak chest, to which the least exertion 
might be hurtful, he exclaims, ‘‘ But then, with what tenfold richness does 
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this dim preliminary curtain make the glories of his eloquence to shine 
forth, when the heated spirit at length shakes from it its chill, confining 
fetters, and bursts out elate and rejoicing in the full splendour of its dis- 
imprisoned wings.” Mr. Lockhart’s concluding sentence is also important, 
as containing in a few words the pith and substance of all sound judgment 
on the pulpit eloquence of Chalmers. He says, — 

“T have heard many men deliver sermons far better arranged in regard to argument, 
and have heard very many deliver sermons far more uniform in elegance both of con- 
ception and of style; but most unquestionably I have never heard, either in England 
or Scotland, or in any other country, any preacher whose eloquence is capable of 
producing an effect so strong and irresistible as his.” 


It was to a conclusion like this that all competent observers of the orator 
were led. But eloquence of this impassioned and imaginative cast—elo- 
quence in the delivery of which the preacher’s manuscript was often wetted 
by his tears, was sure to be appreciated heartily and widely in a great city. 
It is pleasant to know that amidst the blaze of popularity by which his 
sermons in the Tron Church at once surrounded him, he was often silent 
and abstracted,—lost for awhile to the busy scene around him in tender, 
melancholy recollections of the kind hearts and happy homesteads which 
he had left behind him at Kilmany. More than once we find the dear 
vale, with “all its farms and all its families,” referred to in his letters, with 
the faithful trust that, amidst the comforts of his new abode, the former 
home will never lose its place in his memory, and the former friends will 
never lose their place in his affection. 

From the time of his election to the Tron Church, the celebrity of 
Chalmers rapidly increased. Within a year, he had been created Doctor 
by the University of Glasgow, and had delivered a speech in the General 
Assembly, of which the late Lord Jeffrey, who listened to it, said, “It 
reminds me more of what one reads of as the effect of the eloquence of 
Demosthenes than anything I ever heard.” Within two years he had 
both preached and published his ‘‘ Astronomical Discourses ;” a series of 
sermons unprecedented, at least in popularity, by any pulpit eloquence of 
recent times. And this popularity extended to a class of readers of whose 
approbation any author might have been with reason proud. In less than 
twelve months, no fewer than 20,000 copies of the Discourses were in 
circulation, and, of those into whose hands some of these copies had fallen, 
Canning, Smith, and Mackintosh avowed their admiration; Hazlitt passed 
“‘a whole and very delighful morning in reading it, without quitting the 
shade of an apple-tree;’’ and John Foster reviewed the work in the 
“ Eclectic” with a severity of criticism which, associated as it was with a 
full admission of the life, and power, and beauty, out of the very excess of 
which the greater number of the parts that he objected to proceeded, was in 
truth a higher and more valuable compliment to the Discourses than any 
the reviewer could have paid them by his undistinguishing praise. In 
many of the critical objections, Chalmers himself, at a later period of his 
life, entirely and heartily agreed. . 

But the composition of sermons, however brilliant or however beneficial 
they might be, was not the main element in his conception of a minister’s 
duty. In that department he laboured indeed diligently, and, as the two 
volumes of sermons in the selected works before us amply prove, with 
signal eloquence and splendour of effect; but a larger portion of his time 
and thought during the eight years of his ministry in Glasgow was, we 
think, given ungrudingly to the spiritual wants of those on whom preaching, 
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even like his, must have fallen powerless, until some earlier culture had 
prepared them to receive it. Day and Sabbath schools, and visits to his 
parishioners in their own homes, were important and effectual parts of that 
preparatory discipline which he brought to bear, with his habitual activity 
and earnestness, on those who were committed to his care. In the parish 
of St. John’s, in the ministry of which the latter half of the eight years was 
spent, a great experiment engaged him, Its population of 10,000 persons 
were chiefly operatives, amongst whom an indifference to religion and a 
neglect of education were very generally prevalent; and these circum- 
stances made the locality an eligible one for setting forth, if it were 
possible, the superiority of the old Scottish method of relieving the poor 
by voluntary contributions, collected at the church-door, and distributed by 
the Kirk-session, over that compulsory assessment which was bidding fair 
to become the baneful substitute for it throughout the whole length and 
breadth of Scotland. This was a subject on which Chalmers felt strongly, 
and fought manfully. Having succeeded in getting the management of 
the relief committed to his own hands, and having devised, with a dexterity 
which was amongst his most conspicuous gifts, the appropriate machinery 
for bringing to bear upon the poor both the ennobling force of a vast 
moral and religious influence, and the preventive force of a strict and 
salutary scrutiny of all the cases in which applications for parochial help 
were urged; he had the triumph and the joy, at the close of his own in- 
defatigable ministrations in the cause, of leaving his parishioners in a 
greatly improved condition, both of comfort and of worth, whilst the 
expenditure for the relief of pauperism had been reduced in four years to 
one-fifth of the original amount. In reference to the success of this un- 
dertaking, it was the boast of Chalmers, in the General Assembly, that “‘a 
safe and easy navigation has been found from the charity of law to the 
charity of kindness.” 

The result of this experiment was probably a far greater gratification to 
Dr. Chalmers, than the enthusiastic delight of those who crowded to hear 
the sermons Dr. Hanna has preserved in his collection. Yet, even in their 
present form, wanting that fiery vehemence of voice and manner with which 
the preacher undesignedly brought off their imperfections unperceived, it 
is impossible to deny to these discourses the praise of singular eloquence. 
Never, certainly, was the composition of a celebrated writer open to more 
just and obvious objection; and never, certainly, were faults so manifest 
redeemed by more unquestionable merits. The “strongly alterative disci- 
cipline” which Foster recommended for the style, might indeed have been 
well employed on the harsh and barbarous phrases and the frequent repe- 
titions which the sermons, as well as, in a greater or less degree, the author’s 
other writings, teem with ; but the advantages, even of this discipline, would 
have been dearly purchased, if it had caused the least impairment of that 
imaginative beauty which beams forth on almost every page, or of that 
impassioned earnestness of feeling which urges the grand truth of evan- 
gelical- religion in all varieties of tone, from plaintive tenderness to stern 
expostulation and reproof, in almost every paragraph of these unparalleled 
productions. 

After eight years of restless activity in good works at Glasgow, Dr. 
Chalmers proceeded to the University of St. Andrew’s, where he occupied, 
during the ensuing four years, the chair of Moral Philosophy. In this 
retreat and resting-place, the Memoirs of his life shew that he was far 
from idle. Besides the labour incidental to the composition of a course of 
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lectures for which no specific preparation had been previously made, the 
third volume of a work which he had commenced in Glasgow, on the 
“Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns,” and his admirable 
treatise ‘‘On the Use and Abuse of Literary and Ecclesiastical Endow- 
ments,”’ were fruits of this comparative repose. Speeches in the General 
Assembly, and studies—such as those on Political Economy—of which the 
public were to gather in the harvest afterwards, added largely to his occu- 
pation, and made up, with the help of those lesser services which are 
unsparingly exacted by society from those whose influence and philan- 
thropy are known, an amount of toil by no means to be envied by an 
indolent man. Even the ardent zeal with which he endeavoured to sow 
the seeds of virtue and religion in the hearts of the young philosophers to 
whom he was making known the truths of moral science, contributed 
something to the sum of his exertions. In this particular, as well as in 
that of an almost exclusive attention to the ethical branch of what is 
usually comprehended in a course of Moral Philosophy, his lectures de- 
viated in no inconsiderable degree from the established scope and plan. 
It was impossible to him to contemplate the philosophy of duty, without 
availing himself of the broad and sunny light which revelation sheds upon 
it. It was impossible to him, too, to discourse on such a subject to an 
audience of young men, without commanding their attention and delight 
by the animated eloquence and strength of his prelections, or without 
kindling by the fervour of his own piety a kindred sentiment which would 
never afterwards be easily extinguished. It was the concurrent influence 
of these circumstances that gave to his academic teaching at St. Andrew’s 
a popularity which increased in every session, and went with him to the 
wider field of usefulness which was afforded by the chair of Divinity at 
Edinburgh, to which he was unanimously elected. Indeed, in that new 
professorship, in which no toil of self-preparation for the profit of his pupils 
had been spared, it is questionable whether the most valuable result of his 
instructions, the result most largely prolific of important benefits to those 
amongst whom his students afterwards ministered, may not have been, as 
at St. Andrew’s, the glowing yet enlightened ardour in all Christian 
services with which he had the art of inspiring those who listened to - 
him, 

But his activity was not confined to this mode of influence. As soon as 
he had fairly mastered the first difficulty of his Theological Lectures, he 
found time for the completion of a work which he had looked forward to 
through many busy years. His “ Political Economy” was, in fact, a sys- 
tematic and elaborate exposition of the very principle he had exhibited in 
operation in his experiment amongst the paupers of St. John’s :— 


“We have long had no faith,” he tells us, “in the efficacy of any scheme for the 
mitigation of the evils of our social state, but the Christian education of the people ; 
and it is for the purpose of exposing the inefficiency of all other schemes, that we have 
found it necessary to attempt such an extensive survey of Political Economy. The 
scheme of home colonization ; and the various proposals of employment for the people ; 
and the capabilities of increasing capital for their maintenance; and the openings of 
foreign trade; and the relief that might be conceived to ensue from the abolition of 
taxes; and an indefinite harbourage for our increasing numbers in an extended system 
of emigration ; and, finally, a compulsory provision for the indigent—all these pass in 
successive review before us; and, if we are so fortunate as to obtain the concurrence of 
our readers, they will agree with us in the conclusion, that though all should be tried, 
yet all will be found wanting.” 


The one specific remedy, or, as Chalmers himself expresses it, “ the sure 
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high road to the economic well-being of the community at large,” is to be 
found in those measures—of which education is the chief—which purify 
and rouse the people’s moral state. On this high theme our author’s dis- 
sertation is an able one—wanting, indeed, as most of his writings want, the 
close and calm precision which becomes a work of science; but compensa- 
ting for this deficiency, as all his writings compensate, by long trains of 
admirable argument, eloquently though diffusely stated, and aided and 
adorned by all the helps imagination can afford to reason. The ve 

constitution of his nature made his faith strong, that the well-being of the 
masses, if achieved at all, must be a silent victory, the fruit of a moral war- 
fare fought with spiritual weapons, and coming to its glorious close “in 
showers of grace from on high, upon the prayers and labours of the good.” 

Hardly was this-work issued to the public, before Chalmers was busily 
engaged, on invitation from the trustees, in the preparation of his Bridge- 
water Treatise, “On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and 
Intellectual Constitution of Man,”—a treatise which was afterwards trans- 
formed, by enlargement and other modifications, into the “ Natural The- 
ology” of the Select Works before us. A very satisfactory and sufficient 
popularity welcomed this production under both its forms; but we question 
whether its scientific rank in the estimation of philosophical thinkers has 
ever stood high. The constitution and habits of mind which interfered with 
the closeness and precision of thought in the case of the Political Economy, 
had a still more important influence in an investigation so supremely meta- 
physical as much of that which forms the very groundwork of the Natural 
Theology. But if the severity of science, as it falls to the lot of only a few 
profound minds, has no place in his pages, there is nevertheless a large 
amount of able and ingenious reasoning, of forcible and brilliant illustration 
of important portions of the great subject, and of striking and impressive 
argument; whilst over the whole work there is that sunny, summer atmos- 
phere of light and warmth which diffuses a delight and beauty of its own 
Over everything that Chalmers ever wrote. These, indeed, in varying 
degrees, are the characteristics of all those admirable writings which 
Dr. Hanna has selected, with a taste and judgment none can disapprove of, 
to perpetuate the memory and usefulness of Chalmers with. The “ Insti- 
tutes of Theology,” which were a systematic and elaborate remodelling of 
his Theological Lectures, and the “ Lectures on the Romans,” which were 
one of those labours of love from which no press of occupation could en- 
tirely debar him, are only larger and nobler manifestations of the same 
genial powers—the same acute reason, and strong imagination, and sustained 
intensity of feeling, united with the sweetness of a child’s simplicity— 
which were visible in all his writings, and in all his practical trnnsactions 
with the world. 

His singular skill in the management of business might be inferred from 
his success amongst the paupers of St. John’s. But he gave, at a later 
period of his life, two other examples of his rare capacity in that respect, 
which are still more memorable. Placed at the head of the Church Ex- 
tension Committee, he succeeded—chiefly, indeed, by his own personal 
influence and the activity of his own appeals, by means of pamphlets, 
speeches, and solicitations—in raising no less a sum than £300,000 for new 
churches within seven years. His sanguine hope of a vast social improve- 
ment to be effected by this extension of the ministrations of religion, 
excited him to put forth all his ardour and all his eloquence in exertions 
which were crowned with this unparalleled success. It was a triumph 
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unspoiled and unembittered by regrets. But it was far different with his 
great achievement on behalf of the Free Church. It was in the year 1838 
that he delivered, at the Hanover-square Rooms, that splendid series of 
lectures in defence of National Establishments for the dissemination of 
Christianity, which equalled, by the earnestness of heart and ‘soul in which 
they were composed and spoken, the very noblest outpourings of his 
previous eloquence. Five years afterwards he was compelled to shake off 
the fetters of a National Establishment, and to stand forth himself the 
guide and head of a Free Church. The circumstances under which this 
great disruption of the Scottish Establishment occurred, and the strenuous 
endeavours which were made by the dissentient clergymen to avoid, if it 
were possible, without sin, the sad alternative of revolt from a rule which 
had been once dearly loved and prized, are dwelt on both in ample detail 
and with admirable force in one of the most interesting portions of 
Dr. Hanna’s Memoirs. The part which Dr. Chalmers took in them dis- 
played no ordinary faculty of forethought and provision. Solely by his 
sagacity and skill it was that, when the noble stand for conscience-sake 
was taken, and the four-hundred-and-seventy ministers walked forth in 
sadness from the assembly-hall, there was a Free-Church fund—the result 
of an association he had planned and organized—already formed for the 
support of the protesting Church. ‘‘ Sure we are,” said Dr. Chalmers, in 
referring to this goodly result in his first report to the financial committee 
of the Free Church, “ it was far easier practically to do the thing, than to 
convince the people that the thing was practicable.” 

Honours gathered thickly over Dr. Chalmers in his declining years. A 
considerable time before his sudden death, he had been elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and a Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Institute of France, and Oxford had conferred upon him her degree of 
D.C.L. But honours greater even than these were the love and reverence 
that were borne him by the Scottish people and the Scottish Church, and 
the abiding memory both retain of the genius and the goodness which he 
consecrated through so large a portion of his life to their service. Scholars 
more learned, thinkers more profound, divines as pious, poets as imagina- 
tive, and orators but little less impassioned, Scotland has before undoubt- 
edly produced; but we know not where to look, amongst the most distin- 
guished of her sons, for one in whom so large a measure of these various 
graces has been blended, and still less for one in whom, being united, they 
have been employed at all times, as he employed them, uninfluenced by fear, 
or pride, or ostentation, in a conscientious effort to do God’s will on earth 
and spread abroad the blessings of His word. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIII. 





MARMONT’S MEMOIRS». 


ViessE DE MARMONT was born at Chatillon-sur-Seine, in 1774. His 
father was an old officer, who had retired from the army in disgust, and 
devoted his time to the education of his son. In 1792 Marmont passed 
his examination as sub-Lieutenant of Artillery, and formed his first acquaint- 
ance at Dijon “ with that extraordinary man whose existence weighed so 
prodigiously on Europe and the world, that brilliant meteor which, after 
appearing with such brilliancy, left behind it so much confusion, uncer- 
tainty, and obscurity.” Marmont was at Chalons when the excesses of 
the Revolution broke out, and ran some risk of being suspended to a 
lanthorn. He was saved by his comrades, and was eventually attached to 
the artillery stationed at Metz. At the commencement of 1793 he was 
appointed to the revolutionary army in the South of France, and was 
present at the siege of Toulon. It was here that Bonaparte gave the first 
signal proof of his ability :— 


<‘ Bonaparte, after performing his mission to Avignon, came to visit his countryman, 
Salicetti, at the camp of Toulon: the latter introduced him to Carteaux, who invited 
him to witness the enemy’s amusement of burning the English squadron. After 
dinner, Carteaux and the representatives, heated by the fumes of wine, and full of 
boasting, went in procession to the battery, from which such brilliant results were 
expected. Bonaparte on arrival, soon saw what he had to expect: but whatever his 
opinion might be as to the stupidity of the General, it would have been impossible for 
him to imagine how far it would go. This battery, composed of two 24-pounders, was 
situated eight hundred toises from the sea, and the furnace for heating the bullets had 
been taken from some kitchen. Bonaparte expressed his opinion that the balls would 
not reach the sea, and that, in any case, the result could not be produced by the 
means at hand. Four shots were sufficient to prove the correctness of his views. They 
went back with hanging ears to camp, and thought rightly enough that the best plan 
was to keep Captain Bonaparte, and trust to him in future. From that moment 
nothing was done except by his orders or influence; he drew up the requisitions, 
shewed how they could be met, and in a week acquired an extraordinary ascendancy 
over the representatives,” 


After the capture of Toulon, Bonaparte was raised to the rank of 
General of Brigade, and attached to the army of the Mediterranean coast 
as second in command of the artillery. But with the ninth Thermidor, 
and the fall of Robespierre, Napoleon was arrested and ordered to Paris. 
He was saved from the certain death which awaited him at the capital by 
Salicetti, and restored to his duties after ten days of agonising suspense. 
Soon after, he was appointed to the army of the West, but was eventually 
superseded, and himself, Junot, and Marmont remained in Paris, almost 
hopeless of the future. Bonaparte was offered the command of an infantry 
brigade, which he spurned with contempt, and took to gambling on the 
Exchange with Bourrienne, speedily losing the few assignats which re- 
mained. At length, in his desperation, he accepted a mission to the 
Sultan, when suddenly the 13th Vendémiaire arrived, and the road to 
fortune was open. On being appointed Commander-in-Chief of the army 
of the interior, Bonaparte remembered Marmont, who was serving before 
Mainz, and appointed him his aid-de-camp. Disputes arose between the 
Directory and Scherer, then commanding the army of Italy, and the only 
possible solution was by nominating Napoleon in his stead. But at this 
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moment—Bonaparte was willing to give up all prospects for the future in 
the intoxication of the present: he was irrevocably in love :— 


“General Bonaparte had become very enamoured of Madame de Beauharnois, 
enamoured in the fullest extent of the term. It was apparently his first passion, and 
he felt it with all the energy of his character. He was 27, she more than 82. 
Although she had lost all the freshness of youth, she had found the way to please him, 
and it is well known that in love the ‘reason why’ is superfluous. We love because 
we love, and nothing is less susceptible of analysis than this feeling. It is almost 
incredible, and yet perfectly true, that Bonaparte’s self-love was flattered. He was 
ever attracted by anything connected with the olden régime, and even when playing 
the republican he was subjected by noble prejudices. * * * * But—if General 
Bonaparte felt very honoured by this union, for he was proud of it—this proves how 
ignorant he must have been of the state of society in France before the Revolution. 
I have conversed with him more than once on the subject, and am inclined to believe 
that he imagined he made a greater step by this marriage in social progress, than he 
did sixteen years later, when he shared his couch with the daughter of the Cesars.” 


The events of the brilliant Italian campaign must not detain us, for they 
are, or should be, as household words among us. A most striking instance 
of Bonaparte’s judgment was revealed in his giving up the siege of 
Mantua, and sacrificing 180 guns of position, and the necessary ammu- 
nition, that he might concentrate his force and defeat the Austrians: 
few Generals would have dared so hazardous a scheme; but Bonaparte 
confided in his own talent, and was rewarded by ample success. The 
Austrians were utterly routed, Mantua fell of necessity, and the whole of 
Italy was open for the brave Sans Culottes to repair the breaches which 
war and neglect had produced in their clothing. ‘The affair of the Bridge 
of Arcola, however, assumes a very different aspect, as described by our 
author :— 


“ Augereau’s division, being checked in its movement, fell back; and Augereau, to 
excite it, took a flag, and walked a few paces along the dyke, but was not followed. 
Such is the history of the flag about which so much was said, and with which it is 
supposed that he crossed the Bridge of Arcola, and drove back the enemy! General 
Bonaparte, informed of this check, rode up to the division, and tried to renew 
Augereau’s attempt, by placing himself at the head of the column: he also took a flag, 
and this time the troops followed. We had arrived within two hundred paces of the 
bridge, and would probably have carried it in spite of the enemy’s murderous fire, when 
an infantry officer, seizing the Commander-in-Chief round the waist, said, ‘Mon. 
Général, you will be killed, and if so, we are lost: you shall not go further; this is no 
place for you.” I was just before Bonaparte, and on turning to see if I were followed I 
saw the General in the arms of this officer, and fancied he was wounded: in a moment 
a group was formed round him. When the head of a column is engaged with an 
enemy and does not advance, it soon falls back, for it must move: this was the case 
here. The disorder was such, that Bonaparte was thrown down and fell at the outer 
edge of the dyke in a ditch full of water. Louis Bonaparte and myself drew the Com- 
mander-in-Chief from this perilous position. Such is the history of that other flag, 
which engravings have represented Napoleon bearing across the Bridge of Arcola.” 


At the end of the campaign, Marmont was offered Pauline, Napoleon’s 
sister,in marriage. There was much to tempt him: she was a charming 
creature, and possessed an almost ideal beauty; but he resisted the 
glittering offer—fortunately for himself, if we bear in mind the lady’s 
eventual career. After the treaty of Campo Formio had been signed, 
Bonaparte returned to Paris, to be féted; but his restless spirit would not 
allow him to remain inactive. The hour had not yet arrived to overthrow 
the existing government, so he determined on striking a blow at perfidious 
Albion through Egypt. For this purpose money was wanting, but that 
was soon obtained by means of an expedition on Rome, and another.on 
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Berne. Complaints were alleged against the Swiss: the Vaudois patriots 
had claimed assistance. A large amount of treasure was seized at Berne, 
and the political arrangements of Switzerland overthrown. The fleet suc- 
ceeded in escaping the English, and the army was landed in that country, 
whence it was fated never to return. Of the campaign Marmont saw 
little, for he was interested with the defence of Alexandria; but he takes 
occasion to defend the two deeds for which Bonaparte was most justly up- 
braided, poisoning the patients, and the massacre of the Jaffa prisoners. 
On the principle of audi alteram partem, we will quote it for so much as 
it is worth :— 


“Bonaparte has been frequently reproached for these two deeds: I voluntarily 
assume his defence for them, although personally a stranger; but they seem to me so 
simple, that I yield to my convictions in the hope of justifying them. Men animated 
by false philanthropy have led opinion astray in this respect. If we reflect on the 
nature of war and the consequences it entails, which vary according to the country, 
time, manners, and circumstances, we cannot blame deeds which I venture to assert 
were dictated by reason and humanity. By humanity,—for each of us placed in the 
situation of the plague-stricken, who could not be carried away, and must be abandoned 
to barbarians who would put them to death with horrible tortures; each of us, I say, in 
such circumstances, would be glad to die a few hours sooner, and escape such torture. 
By reason,—for the bitterest reproaches would have been heaped on the General, if, by a 
fulse motive of humanity toward his enemies, he had compromised the safety of his 
army, and the life of his soldiers. In Europe there are cartels of exchange in order 
to recover our men when taken prisoners, and to save our lives; we care for those who 
are in our power: but with barbarians who massacre, there is nothing better to do 
than to kill. Everything must be reciprocal in war; and owing to a generous feeling, 
we do not always act according to the strict letter, we confine ourselves to circumstances 
which offer no inconvenience; but here this was not the case. Would not a general 
be criminal if he kept his enemies alive at the expense of his own starving troops, or 
give liberty to his prisoners, that they may come and attack him again? The first 
duty of a general is to preserve his troops, atter insuring the success of his operations : 
the blood of one of his soldiers, in the eyes of a general aware of his duty, and perform- 
ing it, is worth more than that of a thousand of his enemies, even if disarmed. War 
is not a child’s game, and woe to the conquered !” 


As French and English views on this subject differ very greatly, we 
may be allowed to mention a story here (almost a case in point) which we 
heard from a French colonel, at a table dhéte in Constantinople. On the 
capture of the Malakhoff, six Russian officers surrendered, and their swords 
were accepted. The Russians attacked the French in force, and the 
general commanding felt that he would be driven out, unless he could turn 
the Russian guns on the advancing columns. Feeling certain that ammu- 
nition would be found in the Malakhoff, he ordered up the prisoners, and 
insisted on their telling him the place where it was concealed. They natu- 
rally refused, and he gave them five minutes to choose between the infor- 
mation and death. Four were deliberately shot in turn, after refusing 
compliance ; the fifth gave the necessary information, and the French 
attacking column was saved from destruction. Was the French general 
right or not? was he justified in saving his troops at the expense of his 
word? It is not for us to decide: we merely give the anecdote as we 
heard it. 

Owing to the strict blockade, the French were utterly without infor- 
mation from Europe; but Marmont succeeded in taking advantage of Sir 
Sidney Smith’s chivalrous feelings, and deluded him out of a file of news- 
papers. The information they contained was so important, that Bonaparte 
determined on returning to France at any risk. It is known how wonder- 
fully fortune favoured him: after a stoppage of four days at Aganio, he 
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escaped the jaws of the British Lion, wide open to swallow him, and 
landed at Frégus. The coup d'état was successful, and Napoleon at 
length attained the height of his ambition: he was de facto Dictator 
of France. But at the last moment, the coup had. almost failed, 
owing to the indecision of the principal actor: unscrupulous agents 
had unscrupulously carried out his plans, but Bonaparte hesitated at 
the decisive moment. Marmont tells us that, at the sight of the con- 
script fathers, he stuttered, and played a part unworthy his talents, his 
courage, and his renown. Fortunately, the senators were as embarrassed as 
himself; and instead of declaring him outlawed, they stared at each other, 
and bolted most ignominiously when the armed purge was applied. Now- 
a-days they manage these things better in France. Marmont’s reward was 
the command of the artillery of the army of reserve, and when he wished 
for a detached command, Bonaparte said to him (so he assures us), “ By 
serving in the line you run the risk of finding yourself under the orders of 
Murat, or any other general equally devoid of talent:” adding, “I have 
confidence in your activity, the resources of your mind, and the strength 
of your will.” After such a compliment at the expense of a brother 
officer, how could a Frenchman have any further objections. We may 
add, that Marmont performed most efficient service at the outset of the 
campaign of 1800. As commandant of artillery, he paved the way for the 
First Consul’s success, by carrying the matériel over the Alps, which had 
been considered an impossible feat. 

In his account of the campaign on the Adige, the Marshal gives full 
scope to his satirical powers. From Brune, the commander-in-chief, down 
to the lowest of his comrades, there is not one whom he spares. The 
worst-treated of all the generals is Davoust, of whom he says, “he volun- 
tarily constituted himself Bonaparte’s spy, and made daily reports to him.” 
Up to the present, a very different idea was formed of Davoust, as a 
severe and even stern man—a good soldier, but highly inflexible. To 
believe Marmont, he was the personification of brutality and servility. An 
historical fact of great importance cleared up by Marmont, is Napoleon’s 
design for an invasion of England. Doubts have been frequently raised as 
to his intentions being serious; but our author proves, by the publication 
of four letters, the reality of the expedition. His own statement is as 
follows :— 


“It has frequently been a question of discussion whether Bonaparte really intended 
to invade England: I will reply with certainty and assuredly, ‘ Yes, this expedition was 
the most ardent desire of his life, and his dearest hope during a lengthened period. 
But he did not intend to set about it in a hazardous manner; he only intended to un- 
dertake it with suitable means,—that is to say, when master of the sea, and under the 
protection of a strong squadron; and he proved that, despite the numerical inferiority 
of his navy, he could carry it out. The pretended employment of the flotilla for fight- 
ing purposes was merely a measure to distract the enemy, and make him lose sight of 
the real project; he never regarded the flotilla otherwise than as a means to transport 
the army. It was the bridge intended for the passage: the embarcation could be 
effected in a few hours, the debarcation the same, the passage being short; the only 
considerable length of time required was for leaving port. Nothing would have been 
easier than to employ the flotilla for this purpose; and as each of the boats would 
carry a perfectly organized system of troops, ammunition, matériel, &c., the army 
would have been enabled to fight immediately on landing. With a navy numerically 
inferior, the combinations had been arranged in such manner as to render us far 
superior in the Channel during a given period; and facts have proved the possibility. 
When all the preparations were at an advanced stage, Villeneuve received orders to 
leave Toulon with fifteen vessels. The crews were reinforced by detachments from the 
army under the command of General Lauriston. This squadron was destined for the 
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Windward Isles; its object was, first to cause the English alarm, do as much injury 
as possible to their commerce, and revictual our colonies; and then return to Cadiz 
with the Rochefort squadron of five vessels. By a misunderstanding, the two squadrons 
did not effect a junction, but the latter returned safely to Rochefort.” 


Villeneuve was defeated by Calder, off Cape Ortegal, and all Bonaparte’s 
laboured schemes were overthrown like a house of cards. The Austrian 
campaign commenced, and England was saved. Marmont brags largely 
about his attempts to make Napoleon appreciate Fulton’s plans, and casts 
blame upon him for treating the American as a charlatan. This story, 
which has so long been uncontradicted, was finally dispelled on the 17th 
February last, by a letter printed in the Moniteur, bearing date from the 
camp of Boulogne, July 21, 1804, and addressed by the great Captain to 
the Minister of the Interior :— 

“Monsieur de Champagny,—I have just read the report of Citizen Fulton, engineer, 
which you sent me much too late, as it might have altered the face of the world. 
However that may be, I desire that you will entrust the examination of it immediately 
to a commission of members chosen by yourself from the different classes of the Insti- 
tute. A great truth, a truth physical and palpable, is before my eyes. It will be the 
duty of those gentlemen to find it out and try to master it. When the report is made, 
send it on tome. ‘Try and finish it all within a week, for I am impatient.” 


The most noteworthy event connected with the opening campaign of 1805, 
was the conversion of the Prussian king from a doubtful friend into an 
overt foe. He had determined on the observance of the strictest neutral- 
ity, and was on the point of breaking with the Russians, because they had 
infringed on his territory, when the news arrived that the French troops 
had entered the Duchy of Anspach without leave. From that moment he 
decided on becoming the ally of Austria and Russia, and remained faithful 
to his promise, in the face of all the misfortunes with which it menaced 
him. In our view, it was Napoleon’s greatest fault that he displayed such 
utter contempt for the law of nations, when he thought himself the 
stronger. By such means he raised a swarm of hornets around him, which 
eventually stung the lion to death. In truth, however, the brilliant suc- 
cesses which followed his armies almost justified him in spurning any foe. 
What could be more glorious in effect than the capitulation of Ulm!— 

“The French troops skirted the plain, formed in columns, by divisions and brigades, 
the artillery of each division being between the brigades. The Emperor stood on the 
summit of a mound, his staff being behind him, and his guard further in the rear. 
The Austrian column quitted the town by the lower gate, defiled before the Emperor, 
and deposited their arms a hundred paces further on. They then re-entered the town 
by the upper gate: twenty-eight thousand men thus passed through these new furce 
caudine. Such a sight cannot be described, and the feeling it excited is still present 
in my memory. How intoxicated our troops were at such success! What a reward 
for a month of toil! What ardour, what confidence does such a result inspire an army 


with! Hence, with this army, anything might have been undertaken, everything 
effected.” 


After the capture of Vienna, the Bridge of Thabor was saved from demo- 
lition by the Austrians by a ruse on the part of Lamus, which can only be 
justified on the principle that all is fair in war; and the splendid victory of 
Austerlitz, brilliant as the sun which beshone it, necessitated an armistice. 
Marmont was appointed Viceroy of Illyria, and there achieved the greatest 
exploit of his life, by the formation of the military roads. His reward was 
the title of Duc de Raguse, which it must be allowed he had fully earned 
at a period when titles were being sown broadcast. With the recommence- 
ment of hostilities, Marmont was ordered up to join the army, and after 
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committing faults he himself allows, was present at the battle of Wagram, 
which he describes as “a victory without result. The time when swarms 
of prisoners fell into our hands, as in Italy, at Ulm, Austerlitz, Jena, had 
passed away. It was a battle gained, but it promised several others to be 
fought.” The following anecdote is curious :— 

“The day after the battle, the Emperor mounted his horse, and, according to his 
custom, traversed a part of the battle-field; he visited the spot where Macdonald had 
stood. I could never understand that sort of curiosity he experienced in seeing the 
dead and dying, thus covering the ground. He stopped before an officer severely 
wounded in the knee, and had the strange idea of having the amputation performed be- 
fore him by his surgeon, Yvan. The latter had great difficulty in making him-under- 
stand that this was not the proper place, and invoked my testimony in support.” 


There is something disingenuous in this statement, for it is notorious 
that Napoleon’s presence on the field after battle was welcomed by his 
soldiers, for he always interested himself greatly for them, and personally 
attended to their being carried to the ambulances. Besides, the corre- 
spondence attached to this volume shews how kindly Napoleon had just 
behaved to his old aide-de-camp. He had reason to be greatly dissatisfied 
with the march of the army of Dalmatia, and writes to Marmont,—* You 
have committed the gravest fault of which a general could be guilty ;”’ and 
yet he adds, a few lines later, “‘ Marmont, you have the best troops of my 
army: I desire you to be present at a battle which I wish to fight, and you 
delay me a great number of days.” A few days later, and the Emperor 
condones Marmont’s errors by making him a Marshal. This was surely 
right royal revenge. 

Peace had hardly been restored between France and Austria, ere Napo- 
leon had to turn his attention to Spain, where things were going’ on from 
bad to worse. The generals were squabbling with each other, and thus 
checking the movements of King Joseph, who was defeated at Talavera 
owing to the culpable neglect of Soult in not coming up to his support. 
In the hope of restoring matters, Napoleon appointed Marmont to the 
command of the army of Portugal; unfortunately, Marmont was guilty of 
precisely the same faults as his predecessors. In the hope of gaining a 
victory over the English, he attacked them at Salamanca without waiting 
for the cavalry of the army of the North which had been promised him, or 
the troops under King Joseph. He lost the battle: he was wounded; and 
when carried off the field by his soldiers, he cried, when speaking of the 
English, who were the conquerors,—‘ Et mes derniers regards ont vu fuir 
les Romains,” 

It is true that Marmont protests unguibus et rostro against the supposi- 
tion that he was cognizant of the advance of the central army, but a letter 
written by the king was found in the tent of General Sarrut, in which he 
announced his march». We find to our utter astonishment that the Duc 
de Raguse complains, after such a mistake; that the Emperor did not 
approve his conduct; he says he was unjustly treated and misunderstood. 
Napoleon was not to be deceived; he blamed his arrangements, and under- 
stood the motives which caused him to act alone. He pardoned him, 
and soon entrusted him with another command, This was acting like a 
king; but the way in which our author speaks of his benefactor unfortu- 
nately proves that Marmont did not always act like a gentleman. The 
following extracts from a letter written by Napoleon to the Duc de Filke 





> See Memoires du Roi Joseph for much interesting matter about the battle of 
Salamanca. 
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from Moscow, and noé¢ contained in Marmont’s Memoirs, will go far to 
prove the truth of our assertion :— 

“Tn taking into consideration these two circumstances—that he assumed the offensive 
without the orders of his Commander-in-Chief, and did not put off the battle for two 
days, till he had received the 15,000 infantry the king was bringing up, and the 1,500 
horse of the army ofthe North, we are justified in thinking that the Duc de Raguse 
feared lest the king might share in his succeess, and that he sacrificed to his vanity the 
glory of his country, and the advantage of my service..... 

“You will inform the Duc de Raguse, at a fitting season, how indignant I am at the 
inexplicable conduct he displayed, in not awaiting the promised succour from the 
armies of the Centre and the North.” 


As soon as the campaign of 1812 had turned adversely to the Emperor, 
the whole of Europe tried to overwhelm the Dictator. To stand against 
them, the most extraordinary energy was required, and Napoleon proved 
himself equal to the task. A new army, numerically equal to the one so 
madly buried in the eternal snows of Russia, sprang up as if by magic 
from the soil of France. By the spring of 1813 the new levies were 
opposed to the enemy, and the battle of Lutzen proved that they were 
formed of the same stuff as their predecessors. Napoleon was so delighted 
at his success, that he said to Duroc, “ I am once again master of Europe.” 
He could not see that it was but the beginning of the end. In this battle, 
too, Napoleon was compelled to expose himself to extreme personal danger, 
for the sake of ensuring the victory. But the battles of Bautzen and 
Wurtzen, though successes for the French, were almost as bad as defeats, 
for they shewed that the prestige of the French name was gradually wear- 
ing off, and that the troops of the allies were prepared to defend the soil 
inch by inch. At the battle of Reichenbach, the French suffered another 
severe loss in the death of Duroc, the honestest counsellor Napoleon had 
about him. His place was occupied by flatterers, to whom the Emperor 
was too glad to listen, and their pernicious advice in a great measure pre- 
cipitated the catastrophe. The campaign was arrested for a while by an 
armistice, which has given rise to much discussion. We are inclined to 
agree with Marmont, that the Emperor was in the wrong: the enemy’s 
morale had been weakened by a succession of reverses, and the French 
were numerically superior. On the other hand, the French cavalry was 
still very defective, and a rest would allow the recruits to be exercised in 
cantonments.—De guerre lasses, the allies allowed it to be seen that they 
would be glad of a peace, and Metternich was despatched to confer with 
the Emperor on the subject. The following anecdote throws a striking 
light on the estimate Napoleon formed of his own intellectual resources :— 


“ Prince Metternich proceeded to Dresden to see the Emperor, and form an opinion 
of his temper. Napoleon had always displayed a peculiar predilection for him..... 
He began by underrating the strength he should have to contend against. When forced 
to allow the imposing nature of this strength, he angrily uttered these remarkable 
words, worthy neither of his genius nor his judgment,—‘ Well! the more of you there 
are, the more easily and surely I will defeat you.’ Metternich left the Emperor after 
ten hours’ conversation, and having lost all hope of beginning any negociations which 
could result in peace. During this period, Napoleon gave way to the flattering no- 
tion that Austria would remain neutral; for his last words, when Metternich was leav- 
ing the room, were, ‘ Well, you will not declare war against me.’ ” 


But in this Napoleon was deceived: as soon as the conquest of Prague 
had proved the impossibility of peace, the allies, with Austria at their head, 
prepared to take the field, and commence that great campaign which the 
Germans pride themselves in calling the War of Liberation, forgetting they 
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have only exchanged one tyrant for thirty-four. During the armistice 
Napoleon had been exerting himself to the utmost. The French army in 
Germany amounted to 450,000 men, of whom 70,000 were cavalry. Nor 
had the allies been inactive, for they had assembled an army of 900,000 
men, inclusive of nearly 150,000 cavalry. Sixteen days after the termina- 
tion of the armistice, Prince Schwartzenberg appeared before Dresden. A 
desperate battle ensued, resulting in a drawn fight; for though the allies 
fell back at night, they were enabled to renew the attack the next morning. 
It was in this battle that General Moreau fell: his character our author 
concisely sums up :— 

“This General had contributed to consolidate Napoleon’s authority on the 18th 
Brumaire. Flattery had rendered him the rival of his glory, despite his. immense in- 
feriority*. The selfish passions of his immediate friends, and the weakness of his cha- 
racter, had converted him into an enemy. His tragical and. premature death excited 
no sympathy. in the French army.” 


But events were pressing on with unexampled rapidity. One detached 
corps after the other was defeated, and, eventually, Vandamme’s army was 
cut to pieces at Kulm,—for which Napoleon was alone to blame, by not 
sending up the reinforcements he had promised him. Ney was defeated 
with a loss of 1,200 men and 25 guns, and the French army was concen- 
trated at Leipzig, in preparation for the decisive “ battle of the peoples.” 
Just prior to.the action, and while Napoleon was quartered at Diiben, he 
held a very extraordinary conversation with Marmont, which seems to fore- 
shadew the Marshal’s eventual defection. We must premise that the Em- 
peror, when not actively engaged, was in the habit of going to bed at 6 or 
7 P.M., and rising again at 1 or 2 in the morning, all ready to receive de- 
spatches. This pressed very heavily on the unhappy generals who were 
summoned to a conference, and had perhaps only just sought a refreshing 
sleep after a day of fatigue :— 

“On this occasion the Emperor made a distinction between what he termed a man of 
honour and a man of conscience ; giving the preference to the former, because the man 
who keeps his word simply and firmly can be depended on, while the conduct of the 
other is governed by his talent and judgment. ‘The second,’ he said, ‘is the man who 
does what he believes to be his duty, or what he supposes is-the best.’ Then he added, 
‘ My father-in-law, the Emperor Francis, has done what he considered beneficial for his 
people. He is an honest, a conscientious man, but not a man of honour. You, for in- 
stance, if the enemy invaded France, and had taken the heights of Montmartre, would 
believe, and rightly, that the safety of your country would compel you to abandon me. 
In that case you would be a good Frenchman, a worthy and conscientious man, but not 
a man of honour.’ ” 


Napoleon evidently forgot this remark of his when he issued the cele- 
brated manifesto from the Gulf of San Juan, in which he branded Marmont 
as a traitor. 

On the 10th and 18th of October, 1813, the fate of the Emperor was vir- 
tually decided ; the rest was only a work of time. In the dismal retreat 
through Leipzig, the bridge over the Elster was blown up by a misunder- 
standing, and 15,000 more prisoners went to swell the enemy’s triumphal 
march, The sun of Austerlitz had finally set in a sea of blood. The rout 
was general; the French troops were utterly disorganized, and wandered 
about the country in bands of ten or twelve, seeking what they could de- 
vour. They received the nickname of picoteurs, which has since become 
historic. Bavaria had joined the allies, and brought a fresh force into the 





¢ How aptly may this sentence be quoted against Marmont himself t 
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field; while Marmont was glad to reach Mainz with the seattered relics of 
his force, which were speedily decimated by pestilence and famine. 

France had at length become surfeited with “ glory,” and longed for a ces- 
sation of hostilities. More than a million men had been lost in the last short 
campaign, and another, and another conscription was demanded to fill up the 
gap. The Emperor, though still retaining his unbounded confidence, was 
forced to recognise the critical nature of affairs, and only trusted in possible 
dissensions among the allies. Even his own possessions were slipping 
from his grasp: the Dutch had risen and expelled General Molitor. Louis 
Napoleon proposed to return and pacify the country, but the Emperor re- 
plied, ‘‘ I would sooner give up Holland to the Prince of Orange than send 
my brother back there.’ But the allies pushed on steadily, and the few 
resources left at Napoleon’s command were soon exhausted. Here is a 
picture of the troops with which he hoped to check the triumphant pro- 
gress of the enemy. In describing the battle of Champeaubert, Marmont 
mentions the following circumstances :— 


“Two conscripts were in the Rifles. They had been commanded specially to that 
corps. I happened to see them. One of them, very calm at the whistling of the bul- 
lets, did not, however, make use of his musket. I said to him, ‘ Why do you not fire ?? 
He replied, very naively, ‘I would fire as well as another, if I had anyone to load for 
me.’ The poor boy was so ignorant of his trade. Another, more clever, recognizing 
his uselessness, went up to his lieutenant and said, ‘ Mon officier, you have been used 
to this trade for a long time,—take my musket and fire, and I will hand you the car- 
tridges.’ The lieutenant cousented, and the conscript, exposed to a murderous fire, 
displayed not the slightest fear during the whole of the action.” 


In the presence of the awful calamities overwhelming unhappy France, 
the Emperor grew so callous that, when informed by Marmont of the ex- 
cesses committed by the troops, he replied, “ What, does that pain you? I 
do not see any great harm in it, for when a peasant is ruined, and his house 
burnt down, he has nothing better to do than to take a firelock and come 
to join us.” After a succession of brilliant actions, in which the French 
contended every inch of the “ sacred soil,” the fate of the campaign was de- 
cided by the fall of Soissons, which General Moreau gave up just at the 
moment when the scattered French armies were effecting a junction. A 
slight difficulty happening to occur as to whether the French might take 
their guns with them, Prince Woronzoff replied, ‘“ Let them take their 
guns and arms too, if they please, as long as they depart immediately.” 
Marmont and Mortier were ordered to fall back on Paris, while the Empe- 
ror prepared to attack the allies in the rear. At Montmartre, it cannot be 
denied that Marmont displayed great bravery; but when he complains 
that he was made the object of odious calumnies, he purposely confounds 
matters. Nothing was alleged against his defence of Paris, but the public 
voice brought him in guilty of the defection of the sixth corps at Essonne. 
The fact, too, that he retained his Duchy of Ragusa after the abdication at 
Fontainebleau, goes far in support of the general opinion that he, like too 
many others at that period of ingratitude, was oaly too glad to purchase 
personal indemnity at the expense of his benefactor ¢. 

Marmont, fully aware of the gravity of the charges brought against him, 
devotes several pages to prove that the Emperor had rewarded him in a 
manner far inferior to. his merits. This we may be permitted briefly to 
analyze. His chief complaint is, that he was never treated as a person for 





4 For further details relative to the transactions at Essonne, we may refer our readers 
to a book just published in Paris, Ze Duc de Raguse devant l’ Histoire. 
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whom a particular predilection was felt. Let us see what was done for 
him. His reward for being aide-de-camp to Bonaparte in the Italian cam- 
paign was a General’s rank. He was intrusted with a most important post 
at Alexandria; had supreme command of the artillery in 1800; in 1804, 
the command of corps d'armée in Holland; governor of the Illyrian Pro- 
vinces and created Duc de Raguse in 4808; and lastly, Marshal in 1809, 
just after committing the gravest fault possible. His next complaint is, that 
he was not included in the first batch of marshals: Massena, Ney, Augereau, 
Davoust, and some others, were preferred to him, as men who had gained 
battles when the Duc de Raguse was only an officer, and had never ma- 
neeuvred troops in the presence of the enemy. Next, he urges “ that he 
was never enriched, or allowed to share the pleasures and charms of the 
court.” The truth is, that while most of the marshals were without em- 
ployment, Marmont had a species of vice-royalty in the Illyrian Provinces. 
Suppose a Governor-General of India complaining that he was obliged to 
be at his post, instead of attending levies at St. James’s, and the complaint 
would be just as valid as Mormont’s. As respects monetary considerations, 
we may quote one sentence from the pleadings between Marmont and his 
wife in 1828: ‘ She was not insensible to a rapid increase of income, of 
which she had her share, and certainly, when the Duc de Raguse was 
receiving nearly 500,000 francs a-year,” &c. Come! Marmont was re- 
ceiving twenty thousand a-year during the Empire; a very respectable 
sum, which we do not think fell to the lot of all the marshals. 

Marmont represents Napoleon as a species of demigod prior to the 
treaty of Tilsit; after that event he becomes a species of roi fainéant. 
Unfortunately, the picture drawn by Marmont does not even possess the 
charm of originality; for this double individuality was suggested by an- 
other writer, of the greatest merit as a poet, but of very contestable merit 
as an historian, who said much the same thing in his work on the Resto- 
ration. We may simply ask how this character can be reconciled with 
fact: the Napoleon of 1810 is represented as slothful, lazy, and sensual, 
occupied with his ease, careless, fearful of fatigue, &c.; and we see this 
man, who governed continental Europe, forgetting his ease, shaking off 
his carelessness, braving perils far greater than those which he had not 
feared to encounter before, to carry war ‘from the Vistula to the Niemen 
in 1812; to put himself at the head of his armies in 1813, and fight his 
way through Germany; while in 1814 he made the most unparalleled 
exertions to defend France from the invader. How can the contradiction 
be reconciled? We will allow that the Emperor’s physical constitution 
may have changed with time, and that the ideas of the Emperor were no 
longer those of the First Consul; but we are not disposed to concede that 
the moral change would have been of so radical a nature as the Duc de 
Raguse would have us believe. 

The restoration of the Bourbons was tacitly accepted by worn-out 
France, and had they only comprehended the state of the case, they might 
have consolidated their power. The favour with which Monsieur was 
regarded soon waned, when he signed a treaty by which France gave 
back fifty-four strong places defended by 10,000 guns, which she still 
held in Germany, Poland, Belgium, and Italy. France must be restored 
to the condition in which Louis Seize held it, codte gui coiite, and the 
Napoleonic era ignored. The emigrés, as a general rule, were selfish, 
mean, and sycophantic, careless of the true interests of their country, so 
long as their purposes were served. By their instigation Talleyrand 
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opened contracts for feeding 30,000 Russians, intended to remain in Paris 
for several years. The Imperial Guard were offended, and men, possessed 
of good sentiments, but no other qualifications, selected to perform their 
duties. In fact, the only honest piece of advice offered to Monsieur was 
by Bernadotte, who came.to court because, as he said, “ when a man has 
fought in ten battles, he belongs to a family of kings.” According to his 
view, France could only be governed by a hand of steel, cased in a velvet 
glove. But he was soon obliged to leave Paris again, owing to the de- 
tection of an intrigue he had been engaged in prior to the Restoration, and 
the Bourbons were left to pursue their reckless career, as men who had 
learned nothing, and forgotten nothing. The poor old king, Louis XVIIL., 
was a curious mixture of bad and good qualities :— 


“ His character was remarkable for moderation, and though he had but little frank- 
ness, he was kindly. His manners were most seductive, and he had an authority in 
his glance which I never witnessed in another. He was remarkably generous, and 
would bestow his bounty with extreme delicacy. His Bourbonic pride was so outré 
that, although he owed so much to the sovereigns of Europe, he presumed on two 
occasions to take precedence of them in his own palace. Once when the Emperor of 
Austria, the Emperor Alexandria, and the King of Prussia were to dine with him, he 
seate:! himself at table before them. Another time, when they went into a balcony to 
see the troops defile past, he had a fauteuil placed for himself and chairs for them ; the 
sovereigns remained standing, and it was presumed the king required a seat in conse- 
. quence of his infirmities...... 

“ His character was weak, and he wanted governing: he had a horror of forming a 
decision; thus a skilful minister could not do better than offer him ready-made 
solutions. When doubts were raised, he would fall into a state of indecision, which 
frequently delayed a pressing result..... He was rather a man of sense than of 
talent. He was not deficient in courage, but it was that passive courage peculiar to 
the Bourbons. His death was worthy of admiration. He was great and full of forti- 
tude in a position which renders many men so weak; he saw his end approaching 
with a calmness and resignation which I greatly admired. At the moment of this 
great trial he displayed the stoicism of an ancient philosopher.” 


Napoleon was summoned back by the army, and obeyed the call; while 
Louis XVIII., avoiding all the pitfalls prepared for him by Marmont and 
others, retired to Ghent to watch the course of events. But Napoleon 
wasted his time in Paris, instead of marching at once to the frontier. The 
allies had time to concert their measures, and prepare their armaments: 
the result was the utter annihilation of the Emperor. Marmont tells us 
but little new about Waterloo, and that little is unjust; for he would 
imply that Napoleon kept aloof on that important day, and took greater 
care of himself than of anything else. Even Napoleon’s greatest enemies 
have allowed him to have been courageous, and such an insinuation comes 
with peculiarly bad grace from Marmont. It is like the donkey’s kick in 
the fable. The second surrender of Paris was even worse than the first ; 
Davoust, with an army of 80,000 men, capitulated, and brutally insulted the 
Emperor. The Duc de Vicenze even refused him the horses he asked for. 
The mighty Captain was indeed fallen. With one parting anecdote we 
will take leave of him, as far as Marmont’s Memoirs are concerned. Before 
entering on the campaign of 1815, Napoleon asked General Bernard for a 
map of France and the northern frontier: he contemplated it for a few mo- 
ments with folded arms, and said, “ Poor France, she is only a breakfast!” 

With the return of the Bourbons, severe measures were taken against 
the doubly dyed deserters. Ney and Labedoyire suffered on the scaffold ; 
and we are glad to find Marmont possessed of sufficient justice to allow that 
the errors of the former resulted from his heart rather than from his head. 
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Lavalette was to have been the next victim, but he was saved by his wife, 
after all exertions had been made in his behalf to no avail. The army 
was disbanded, and a hundred’ and fifty thousand men returned to their 
homes quietly. France was once more tranquil under the zgis of foreign 
bayonets. But few events occurred worthy of note: the Duc de Berri 
was assassinated; the Duc de Bordeaux born; the Duke of Wellington 
remarking, when he heard the guns announcing the birth of a prince, 
“There goes the knell of legitimacy.”” The Duc d’Angouléme covered 
himself with bloodless laurels at the Trocaarro, and the king went to his 
fathers, ‘ The king is dead ; long live the king!’ We may indeed say of 
Louis XVIII., nothing in this life became him so well as his quitting it. 
On being urged to take to his bed, he replied, “ It would be the official 
announcement of my approaching end; and in that case, until my death 
the theatres would be closed, and the Bourse enjoying a holiday. We 
must contrive to let the burden fall as lightly as possible on the people.” 

Charles X. mounted the throne under the best auspices, and had he only 
taken warning by the past, he might have secured a long lease of power. 
But France could not be king-ridden and priest-ridden at once; and very 
soon the encroachments of the clergy led to ill-feeling. The king vacillated ; 
at one moment he granted concessions, at another withdrew them; and he 
ended by making himself contemptible, than which nothing is more dan- 
gerous in France. Blind to all warnings, he committed one fault after 
the other: by the persuasion of Vellele, he disbanded the National Guards 
in Paris, and allowed them to retain their arms; and when matters had 
come to a crisis, he intrusted the defence of the capital to Marmont! This 
was the climax, and the king had nothing better to do than pack up his 
crown at once, and be off to England. Marmont, of course, asserts that he 
committed no faults ; we, on the other hand, find him guilty of one political 
and two military blunders. But we will judge him from his own writing. 
It is true that Marmont had too few troops in Paris on the 27th of July, 
but he employed them feebly, instead of acting with vigour and de- 
cision. He allows that if an insurrection be not attacked at the mo- 
ment it breaks out, its success is insured; and he gave his troops positive 
orders not to fire except when attacked. Thus, as long as the people ab- 
stained from firing, they could with impunity raise barricades, cut off the 
communication, plunder the shops, and deprive the troops of their rations. 
Marmont asserts that he could not act, and gives a detail of his strength, 
varying from that given by Prince Polignac; but he says he had only 
twelve guns, when it is well known there were thirty-six all in readiness at 
Vincennes. On this subject we may be allowed to make an extract from 
a statement made by an old War-minister during the Restoration, which we 
do not find in these Memoirs :— 

“On the 28th I went to Marshal Marmont, and on entering said to him, ‘ I have 
heard cannon firing near the Pont Neuf; may I ask you if you have many guns?” ‘I 
have the regular guns of service,’ he said, walking up and down the room. ‘Those are 
very few,’ I replied; ‘ will you not bring up the artillery from Vincennes?’ ‘ ‘lhe road 
is stopped up,’ he replied. ‘That may be very possible ; but with artillery roads can be 
easily cleared.’ I then ventured to add, ‘I have been told, too, that the soldiers want 
food.’ ‘I have given them money,’ was the reply. ‘Money, M. le Maréchal,—but 
money cannot be eaten; and you may be sure, besides, that the bakers will sooner sell 
bread to their enemies than to them.’ I was standing in the centre of the room; he 
continued walking up and down: in a few minutes I bowed and retired.” 


In the meanwhile the troops were beginning to listen to the arguments 
of the Liberals, and two regiments went over to them in a body. Marmont 
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saw that all was over, and decided on retiring from Paris. The Dauphin 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief, and the troops were concentrated at 
St. Cloud, when Marmont had the imprudence to issue an order of the day 
notifying the retractation of the Ordinances, without the permission of his 
commanding officer. This led to a terrible scene; the Dauphin seized him 
by the throat, and ordered him under arrest, and the quarrel could only be 
made up by the personal intervention of the king. Although the Dauphin 
was highly culpable for allowing himself to be carried to such an excess, 
still it is only natural to suppose that, when he found the man who had 
negotiated with Schwarzenberg in 1814, addressing the troops in 1830 in 
language which only the king could use, he believed in treachery. It is 
highly to Marmont’s credit, that he followed Charles X. into exile, and be- 
haved in other respects like a gentleman and a man of honour. 

The remainder of his Memoirs being merely personal, we need only 
refer tod those portions which relate to the Duc de Reichstadt, whose ac- 
quaintance he formed at Vienna. He found that the young man bore con- 
siderable resemblance to his father; his eyes, which were deep-set and 
smaHer than Napoleon’s, had the same expression, fire, and energy. His 
brow was like his father’s, so were the lower part of the face and the chin. 
The rest of his face had the true Austrian type. Although he was accused 
of being false and treacherous, Marmont does not consider this charge at 
all founded. His position had taught him the necessity of dissimulation at 
an early age, and he displayed a degree of reserve beyond his years. He 
was naturally very delicate, and by exposure to the cold he brought on an 
illness which entailed his premature decease. He died on the anniversary 
of the battle of Salamanca, and the Napoleonic dynasty appeared to be 
eternally broken up. Time’s strange whirligigs have brought about a very 
different, and certainly most unexpected, result, owing, in a great measure, 
to the intriguing spirit of Louis Philippe. He had worked in the dark to 
overthrow Charles X., and thus paved the way for the return of a Bona- 
parte. It was only justice, after all; for had it not been that the first 
Napoleon strangled the Hydra of the Revolution, the Bourbons would 
probably have sunk into well-merited oblivion before, and thus saved France 
from much bloodshed and loss. 

All that remains for us now is to decide as to the position which these 
Memoirs of Marmont will assume in contemporary history. They have 
been received in France with a most violent outcry, but, in our opinion, it 
is not justified. We have not been sparing of our comments on those por- 
tions of the Memoirs which seem to us worthy of reprobation: we have 
shewn the egotism which is the marked feature; but at the same time we 
are not prepared to endorse the views of those persons who wish to con- 
demn the Memoirs entirely, because of a few macule. On the contrary, 
we believe that there is much in these revelations which cannot be omitted 
in any future history of the Empire. Nor need we feel apprehension that 
the erroneous statements will be accepted as current coin without testing ; 
for a perfect swarm of pamphlets is springing up, assailing every misstate- 
ment which Marmont has made. The virulent attack which he made on 
Eugéne Beauharnois has already been corrected, and we entertain no 
doubt that any other errors into which our author has fallen will be speedily 
pointed out. When this has taken place, a vast amount of valuable mate- 
rial will be left at the disposal of future writers, and these Memoirs will 
assume their place as a valuable contribution to history. The light thrown 
on the intrigues of the Empire is most interesting and novel, and it is in 
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truth saddening to find that Bonaparte suffered most at the hands of those 
whom he most delighted to honour. The defection of the great military 
chieftains is one of the saddest pages in the life-history of the great 
Captain. 

The animus which Marmont displays against his benefactor, if it cannot 
be justified, can be easily explained: he was actuated by a blind jealousy 
at the success of his comrade in arms. Believing himself equal in talent, 
he felt in the outset indignant at Fortune for showering her benefits on Na- 
poleon and passing him over; and the kindnesses he received at the hands 
of the Emperor appeared to him no more than his due. This feeling at 
length was nursed into bitter animosity, and Marmont was glad to find 
the Emperor gradually succumbing to the pressure. But when the final crash 
arrived, better feelings returned, and he would have gladly given up all to 
restore the man, apart from ruler, to his old position. But the time had 
passed: Marmont was unanimously believed to have been guilty of treach- 
ery to his benefactor, and it was of vital importance to him that he should 
prove the contrary. Ce n’est que le premier pas qui cotite,—and Marmont 
soon found that it was as easy to make himself out a consummate General 
as to cast from him the charge of treachery. Such appears to us the key 
to Marmont’s fierce attacks on the Emperor. As for his depreciation of his 
contemporaries, it was the natural result of the plan he had chalked out 
for his own glorification ; and, to quote the spirited mot of a Parisian lady, 
“Le Maréchal Marmont s’est embusqué derriére sa tombe, pour tirer sur 
des Gens qui ne peuvent riposter.” 

In conclusion, we are bound to express our thanks to the present ruler 
of France for allowing these Memoirs to see the light in their integrity. A 
weak monarch would have feared such revelations; but the Emperor has 
that confidence in the genius of his uncle, that he entertains no fear of such 
views being acquiesced in by the majority of the nation. The character of 
Napoleon the First stands too high for the attacks of Marmont to imperil it, 
and the hearts of the nation are still devoted to the man who, despot though 
he was, and scourge of God as he might have been, enrolled the name of 
France in the brightest pages of history, and blessed her with a code which 
has proved her safeguard in the hour of the greatest danger and distress. 





Soldiers in 1819.—“ The dress of the Lancers is intended to have the appearance of 
ancient armour, and the officers are narrowed at the waist, and sit as stiff and upright 
as if they were cased in a jerkin of steel. There isa very good French caricature of 
two Cossack soldiers preparing a young Russian officer for the parade: he is seated 
upon a stool, and they have passed a sort of swathing-band of great length once round 
his body, and are each of them pulling with all his might to tighten it: but I appre- 
hend this sort of dandyism is going out, except in the army, where it commenced, and 
is fixed as long as the order stands for the present sort of dress. Indeed, the present 
sort of tightness and tidiness which prevails in the army dresses, is, I think, suitable 
enough in the soldier ;—he should be finely and smartly dressed, especially in London 
and at the present time, when he is of little more use than to be looked at and ad- 
mired, either on account of his person or his dress; and as every soldier cannot boast 
of a good combination of personal perfections, it is right that his dress should be 
such as to make up in show that which is deficient in the attraction of his person.” 
—Raine’s Memoir of the Rev. John Hodgson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


AN INDIAN MUTINY, AND HE WHO QUELLED IT. 


Mr. Ursan,— About fifty years ago, 
your pages, in common with other perio- 
dicals, contained a brief notice of a mu- 
tiny in the Indian army, and of its prompt 
suppression®; for providentially there was 
then one man on the spot who was fully 
equal to the emergency, and who, with rare 
courage and decision, nipped the formi- 
dable movement in the bud. This was 
Robert Rollo Gillespie, who has a monu- 
ment in St. Paul’s, but on which, strange 
to say, this his really greatest achievement 
is left unnoticed. When that monument 
was erected, England had but just emerged 
from the great war with Napoleon, and 
perhaps hardly knew the peril to which 
her supremacy in India had been exposed ; 
but now, when each successive mail brings 
its tale of horror and danger, we may well 
appreciate the energy that prevented the 
mutiny at Vellore from spreading like that 
at Meerut; and the hero’s own modest ac- 
count of his proceedings will probably be 
of interest to your readers. 

Gillespie was of Scottish descent, though 
born in Ireland, into which kingdom his 
grandfather, Robert Gillespie, had removed 
in 1720, soon after his marriage with Susan, 
a daughter of Andrew, the third Lord 
Rollo; hence his second Christian name. 
His father was thrice married, but his only 
child was Robert, who was born at the 
family seat of Comber, in the county of 
Down, on Jan. 21, 1766; his mother being 
Miss Baillie, the sister of James Baillie 
of Inisharie, long a member of the Irish 
Parliament for the borough of Hills- 
borough. As was then very common, he 
was sent to England for his school edu- 
cation,—his parents removing to Bath for 
the purpose of affording him a home during 
his vacations; and he was by them destined 
for the profession of the law. They, how- 
ever, kept much gay company, and the 
youth soon shewed such a dislike for his 
intended profession, that the idea of send- 
ing him to Cambridge was obliged to be 
abandoned ; and at last, having gained his 
mother over to his side, young Gillespie, 
in his eighteenth year, saw himself gazetted 
to a cornetcy in what is now the 6th Cara- 
bineers. He was small of stature, but active 
and resolute in no common degree, and by 





« See Gent.’s Maa., vol. Ixxvii. Part I, (1807,) 
p. 169. 


his free spirit and frank, generous, cheerful 
demeanour, he soon gained the good-will of 
his new associates,— particularly of Colonel 
Wilford, who was his steady friend through 
life. 

The Carabineers were quartered in Ire- 
land, and Gillespie had not long joined 
them, when he fell in love with, and soon 
secretly married, Miss Annabel Taylor, a 
young lady who was a relative of the Dean 
of Clogher. His happiness, however, shortly 
received a rude shock, by his becoming in- 
volved in an affair that embittered the re- 
mainder of his days. Duelling was then 
terribly frequent, particularly in Ireland, 
and in a few weeks after his marriage 
Gillespie found himself obliged to act as 
second in an affair between an officer of 
his regiment and a relative of his wife. 
The parties exchanged shots without effect, 
and when Gillespie advised a reconciliation, 
the irritated civilian, who reckoned him- 
self a good shot, and was mortified at his 
failure, at once challenged him in the most 
insulting terms. There was no declining 
this, according to the code of honour then 
in vogue, and, with the fierceness engen- 
dered by his ill-treatment, Gillespie in- 
sisted that they should fire, each having 
hold of one end of the same handkerchief. 
The bullet glanced from Gillespie’s button, 
and his opponent fell dead. He was for 
awhile screened from pursuit by his mother, 
then passed over with his young wife into 
Scotland, and lay hid for awhile, until con- 
cealment became too irksome. He in con- 
sequence surrendered himself, was tried 
for murder, and was acquitted on the 
ground of the strong provocation that he 
had received. 

All this had happened before he had 
completed his 21st year, and the rest of 
his life was answerable to its adventurous 
beginning. In 1791 he became a Lieu- 
tenant in the 20th Light Dragoons, and 
went with it to the West Indies, narrowly 
escaping shipwreck on the way, and falling 
sick of the yellow fever on the day after 
his arrival at Jamaica. He shared in 
most of the combats with the French in 
St. Domingo, swam ashore, with his sword 
in his mouth, or an embassy to Santhouax, 
the French commander; and as he had 
lost his papers by the upsetting of his 
boat, was threatened with death as a spy, 
but escaped through the friendly inter- 
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vention of a brother freemason ; was twice 
desperately wounded, and again falling ill 
of yellow fever, he was obliged to return 
to Europe, which he reached in October, 
1794. He recovered his health in the 
course of the next year, and returned to 
Jamaica; but on his passage thither an 
amusing incident occurred. The vessel 
being detained at Cork, Captain Gillespie 
went one evening to the theatre, where, 
as was then usual, “God save the King” 
was called for, as a test of loyalty—it being 
considered a mark of disaffection to refuse 
to stand up uncovered during its per- 
formance, Gillespie stood up, and cheered 
enthusiastically, and as the person next 
him refused to do the same, he knocked his 
hat of; this led to blows, and though the 
civilian was much the larger man, he was 
thoroughly thrashed before the eyes of a 
lady to whom he was engaged, and who 
left the house, loudly exclaiming against 
his poltroonery. A warrant was pro- 
cured against the Captain, but when the 
complainant went with the officers on 
board the transport to execute it, he was 
unable to recognize his opponent; and no 
wonder,—for Gillespie sat quietly on the 
deck, in the disguise of a soldier’s wife, 
with an infant in her arms. 

Returned to the West Indies,—though 
still quite a young man, he began to rise 
rapidly in the service. He soon became 
Major, next Lieutenant-colonel, and he was 
greatly esteemed by his old patron, Gene- 
ral Wilford, who placed him on the staff. 
The command of the 20th Light Dragoons 
was exercised by him for several years, 
and he kept the regiment in such a state 
of efficiency as to gain the thanks of the 
Jamaica House of Assembly, while he un- 
tiringly devoted himself to everything 
that could add to the comfort of the men, 
and tend to preserve their lives in the 
unhealthy climate to which they were ex- 
posed. He exhausted his own funds to 
procure comforts for the sick, gave them 
quarters in his own house on the hills 
when convalescent, and, with a contempt 
for official regulations which would per- 
haps have been well shewn in the Crimea, 
ventured to turn to their use any public 
stores that were under his control, with- 
out waiting for all the formalities that 
routine required. He had his reward in 
the love of his regiment ; but he found one 
calumniator in it, and was eventually 
brought to a court-martial—only, however, 
to be triumphantly acquitted. 

Whilst in St. Domingo, Gillespie was 
attacked by a band of assassins, and though 
only slightly wounded, was reported to 
have been killed,—which ramour reaching 
Ireland, caused the death of his mother, 
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At length, peace being restored, he was 
ordered to Europe, and he landed with 
his regiment at Portsmouth in the autumn 
of 1802. Though the appearance of his 
men spoke volumes in favour of the care 
that had been taken of them, and their 
gallant service was known to every one, 
the rumours of misconduct were revived, 
and perseveringly urged in all quarters by 
one of the officers, Major Allen Campbell : 
he had put them forward when in the 
West Indies, but the only result was that 
he was himself tried for insubordination. 
The authorities were little inclined to 
attend to him, and when Gillespie, con- 
scious of the purity of his motives, and 
feeling dishonour as a wound, demanded a 
court-martial, it was long refused: he, 
however, was not to be deterred; he ap- 
plied again and again, and at length, after 
near two years’ suspense, it was granted. 
The court met at Colchester on June 29, 
1804, and sat till the 17th July, when its 
verdict was pronounced, by which Colonel 
Gillespie was “most honourably acquitted :” 
some of his proceedings, it was allowed, 
had been irregular, but they were now 
solemnly approved, “inasmuch as he ap- 
peared to have acted entirely for the good 
of the service.” 

Gillespie had never been a rich man, but 
he was careless to a fault in money mat- 
ters. His purse was ever open to his 
friends; as too often happens, his good- 
nature was abused, and soon after his ac- 
quittal he found himself so seriously em- 
barrassed, that he was induced to quit his 
old West Indian comrades, and exchange 
into the 19th Light Dragoons, then sta- 
tioned in India, where he hoped to pro- 
cure some lucrative appointment ; and, for 
some reason not now known, he chose to 
proceed overland. 

The overland journey to India at the 
present day is by no means a formidable 
undertaking, but it was a very different 
affair in the year 1805. Now the travel- 
ler may report himself at head-quarters in 
six weeks after leaving London, and with- 
out meeting with a single adventure that 
even he thinks worth recording; but as 
many months elapsed before Col. Gillespie 
could do so, and then he had to tell of 
“ moving accidents by flood and field” suf- 
ficient to fill many pages, had we space to 
devote to them. He repaired to Ham- 
burg in October, 1805, but falling in, at 
the theatre, with Napper Tandy, one of 
the heads of the Irish Rebellion, was by 
him, “for country’ sake, though they dif- 
fered in politics,” warned that his life 
was in danger from the French, then in 
possession, who regarded him as a spy. 
He therefore repaired to Altona, and thence 
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made his way, in a variety of disguises, 
through Germany, crossed the Austrian 
States into Servia, and there made ac- 
quaintance with the famous Czerny George, 
—cementing their friendship, like the Ho- 
meric heroes, by an exchange of weapons. 
From the Danube he took passage for 
Constantinople in a vile, piratical-looking 
craft, and having acquired some nautical 
experience, he was able to discover that 
the master was bearing up for the Cir- 
cassian coast, with the intention of selling 
his passengers as slaves. Gillespie, armed 
to the teeth, mounted guard over the 
helmsman, and by means of a long gun 
pointed direct at his head, “ persuaded” 
him to alter his course, and was, in due 
time, landed safely in the city of the Sul- 
tan. 

Here new perils beset him. He took 
up his quarters in an hotel in Pera, where 
a French officer also had lodgings; the 
Frenchman, curious to know his business, 
invited him to dinner, and when Gillespie, 
who took him for a spy, declined, swag- 
gered about, declaring his anxious wish to 
kill an Englishman. Gillespie, on whose 
mind his former fatal rencontre weighed 
heavily, at first declined to notice this in- 
solence, but finding it continued, he chal- 
lenged the Frenchman, and being an adroit 
swordsman, wounded and disarmed him 
with little trouble. He soon after set 
forward on his journey, passed through 
Asia Minor into Syria; while in the desert 
was in danger of being murdered for the 
sake of the splendid arms that he had 
obtained from Czerny George, but by 
some lucky, baphazard practice as a doc- 
tor, turned his cut-throat guard intofriends; 
reached Aleppo, then Bagdad, then Bus- 
sorah, and there embarking in a native 
vessel, at length arrived at Madras in the 
spring of 1806. He was soon appointed 
to the command of the military district of 
Arcot, and thus was afforded to him the 
opportunity of crushing the mutiny at 
Vellore. 

Vellore was a strong fortress about four- 
teen miles from Arcot, containing within 
its walls not only barracks for European 
avd native troops”, but also a palace, in 
which the descendants of Hyder Ali were 
nominally confined, but in reality lived in 
royal state on a profuse allowance granted 
by the British Government. Some of their 
partisans arranged a plan for the massacre 
of the Europeans of the garrison, and they 
succeeded but too well. A trifling alter- 





> At the time of the mutiny there were in the 
fort two battalions of Madras Native Infantry, 
and four companies of the 69th Regiment of Foot, 
the Europeans being thus outnumbered at least 


- five to one, 
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ation in the head-dress of the army was 
made the pretext for a Ghazee, or religious 
war, as the greased cartridges have been 
at the present day, and the native troops 
of almost every garrison in Southern India 
were quite ready to imitate the example of 
those at Vellore, but they were awed by 
the prompt chastisement inflicted. 

As it was, at two o’clock in the morning 
of the 10th of July, 1806, the Sepoys 
silently gathered together, killed the sen- 
tries, and surrounded the European bar- 
racks, on which they immediately opened 
a murderous fire of grape from a six- 
pounder. The men, surprised in their 
sleep, fell in heaps; the officers, as they 
rushed from their quarters to ascertain 
the cause of the disturbance, were shot or 
bayoneted, and everything was going to 
destruction, when the Europeans, though 
without ammunition, rushed on their as- 
sailants with the bayonet, captured the 
gun, drove them off towards the palace, 
and taking with them the women and 
children, placed themselves in communi- 
cation with the sergeant’s guard over the 
great gate. These latter, however, had 
but half-a-dozen cartridges per man, and 
nothing apparently remained but to sell 
their lives as dearly as they could, when a 
truly unexpected deliverer appeared. 

Colonel Fancourt, the commandant of 
Vellore, had been a comrade of Gillespie 
in the West Indies, and on the day before 
the mutiny he had invited him to dinner. 
Some urgent business, however, arose, and 
Gillespie could not attend, but promised 
to breakfast with his friend on the follow- 
ing morning. He was on the way to keep 
his appointment, when he was met by the 
news of the outbreak. How he acted is 
well told by himself, in a letter to a friend 
in England, which has never before been 
printed, except in a small pamphlet for 
private circulation :— 

Madras, 
Sept. 16, 1806. 

“My Dearest Friend,—I have just come 
down the country ; and finding a packet 
making up for England, sit down to give 
you a hasty account of myself and of the 
recent transactions that occurred in the 
interim at Vellore, which I dare say you 
will, before this reaches you, have heard 
of: it has been the most extraordinary 
event in the annals of India,—say it is 
unprecedented. 

“TIT commanded the district of Arcot; at 
fourteen miles’ distance stands Vellore, the 
strongest fortress in this part of India, and 
for that reason chosen for the residence of 
the captive princes of the race of Hyder 
and Tippoo, with the two hostages given up 
to Lord Cornwallis. On the morning of the 
10th of July I was on horseback at my 
usual hour, at daybreak, with Captain 
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Wilson, of the 19th Light Dragoons, riding 
towards Vellore, for the purpose of paying 
a visit to my old friend Colonel Fancourt, 
who commanded. On the road I met an 
officer riding full speed, who informed me 
that the gates of the fortress were shut; 
that there was a heavy firing and dreadful 
noise within. I turned about my horse, 
ordered Captain Wilson to reconnoitre, and 
got the garrison of Arcot under arms, 
pushed forward with an advance squadron 
of the 19th and 7th Native Cavalry, with 
orders for the remainder to follow me with 
the two six-pounders or gallopers attached 
to the 19th, On my arrival under the walls, 
I found the Sepoys, many Moormen or 
Mussulmen, had risen in the night, and put 
all the guards to the sword, under the 
orders of ——, a son of Tippoo, the youngest 
of the two hostages, and afterwards at- 
tacked the barracks of the 69th, pouring in 
round shot and grape, &c., with musketry. 
From the confusion and darkness of the 
night, about sixty men escaped, got on the 
ramparts, and kept their position, without 
an officer—all being killed or wounded—till 
I arrived with the advanced squadron. It 
was fortunate that, after the first heat of 
the attack, the Sepoys and Moormen occu- 
pied themselves in plunder, else the Euro- 
peans would have been all massacred. 

It was most critical, the period I arrived 
at¢; the 69th had not a round of ammu- 
nition left ; this they called out to me from 
the walls; and at that time the Sepoys, 
tired of plunder, were deliberately forming 
to finish their bloody work, never dreamin 
that we could possibly be close at hand. 
pushed to the gates, found the two outward 
open, and the drawbridge down ; the third 
was closed, but some of the 69th, by the 
help of their pouch and bayonet-belts, let 
themselves down the wall, and contrived to 
open the gate from within: the last and 
strongest was still shut, and to force it with 
our means was impossible, 

** At this instant the scene was heart-rend- 
ing ; the white people over the gateway 
shrieking for assistance, which it was im- 
practicable to afford them, from the height 
of the walls, and the strength of the gate, 
which was shut. ‘To paint my feelings is 
beyond my power; however, it prompted 
me to force open the traversing wicket, 
which we effected with difficulty, having only 








* Major Thorn, in his Life of General Gillespie, 
says,—‘‘ So anxious, indeed, was he to reach the 
place, that he was considerably in advance of his 
men all the way; and on his appearance, Ser- 
geant Brady, of the 69th regiment, who had 
served with him in St. Domingo, instantly recog- 
nised him, and turning to his comrade, he ex- 
claimed, ‘If Colonel Gillespie be alive, he is now 
at the head of the 19th Dragoons, and God Al- 
mighty has sent him from the West Indies to 
save our lives in the East.’ It was, indeed, in 
all respects, such a display of Divine goodness as 
could hardly fail to kindle in the most thought- 
less mind a ray of gratitude, while hope was 
pointing out a prospect of deliverance. Urged 
on by the noblest of all motives—that of saving 
his fellow-creatures, the Colonel, regardless of 
his own safety, and in the face of a furious fire 
from the walls, pushed towards the bastion.” 
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Captain Wilson and about twenty men, the 
rest of the advanced squadron being other- 
wise employed by my orders. I made my 
way with Captain Wilson and three men on 
foot to the inside of the great gate, with the 
intention of breaking the locks and forcing 
the bar, but it was too well guarded by the 
i nts. My escape was miraculous, as 
the avenue was commanded by two guns, 
and the square and palace-yard full of men : 
I was, of course, obliged to give it up. AsI 
returned I spied a rope, as if sent by Provi- 
dence ; and as my object was to join the 
69th, to prevent their flagging, and keep up 
their spirits, we below contrived to get one 
end thrown up, by which I ascended, leav- 
ing directions for the 19th’s guns to push 
forward for the gates, and when arrived, 
to wait my orders. 

*‘T found a pair of colours on the wall, ° 
which I seized, assembled as many of the 
69th as I could see, gave a loud shriek, and 
at their head, under a tremendous fire, took 

ssion of a cavaloir of three guns; I 
turned a twelve-pounder towards the Se- 
poys, though I had not a round, which had 
the effect I wished, viz., keeping them in 
check for the moment: at last, anxiously 
expected, at a moment most awful to be 
imagined, beholding on everyside the enemy 
forming to annihilate our handful of men, 
about sixty in number, with nothing to pro- 
tect us but our bayonets, arrived the two 
ge ae of the 19th ; the signal being made, 

instantly pushed back with the colours 
over my shoulder, under a heavy fire, to the 
wall over the gate ; I ordered them to be 
placed by Mr. Blackestone, of the Engineers, 
so as, if possible, to strike the great bar, 
which was so judiciously done that the gate 
was instantly burst open. At this time the 
eat square and palace were full of men to 
ispute our entrance. ‘The approach to the 
square was so very narrow, that I thought 
it imprudent to allow the cavalry to charge 
without first opening the way, which I did 
with the remains of the 69th, which I col- 
lected together, putting myself at their 
head. This was gallantly performed, but 
attended with considerable loss; in a few 
minutes the cavalry followed them—Captain 
Skelton headed them—when the European 
and Native cavalry cut up about eight hun- 
dred. By 10 o’clock, a.m, I was in full 
possession of the fortress, and of the family 
of the race of Hyder. Had I hesitated in 
scaling the walls five minutes, it was all 
over. I brought all the princes of the race 
of Hyder and Tippoo with me here, under 
an escort, which | commanded ;—a most dif- 
ficult and arduous task I had. I embarked 

them on the 30th on board the ‘ Culloden,’ 

the flag-ship, for Calcutta * * * * * 
“RR, Roto Grnespig.” 


In this outbreak Colonel Fancourt, with 
thirteen other officers and one hundred 
European soldiers, were murdered. Gil- 
lespie’s summary dealing with the mu- 
tineers was hardly to the taste of some of 
the authorities, and hence, though the 
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magnitude of the service that he had 
rendered could not be denied, it was left 
unrewarded. “A small pecuniary pre- 
sent,” according to his indignant biogra- 
pher, marked the sense entertained by the 
honourable Company ; for the truth was, 
that the Colonel was of too independent a 
spirit to be popular with those above 
him,—but the love of his subordinates no 
man ever possessed in a greater degree. 
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This cheered him in many contentions 
with less public-spirited men, with whom 
he was associated in high office in the 
later years of his life. But the history of 
his military administration in Java, his 
chivalrous expedition to Palembang, and 
his glorious, self-devoted death at the gate 
of Kalunga, must be told ‘on a future 
occasion. “ . 


BLISS’S “ RELIQULE HEARNIANZ.” 
(Continued from p. 176.) 


Sir John Vanbrugh and his Knighthood, 
(p. 317).—“ The first knight that King 
George made is one Vanburgh, a silly 
fellow, who is the architect at Wood- 
stock.” Vanbrugh, if either, was more 
knave than fool; at least, his extortionate 
demands on the building of Blenheim 
would lead one to think so. 

Wolsey’s First Preferment, and his 
Diary, (p. 317).— The first preferment 
Cardinal Wolsey had, was a postmaster’s 
place between York and Edinborough. Mr. 
Bagford had this out of an old council- 
book. Wolsey’s Diary was burnt by a 
foolish person, upon a very silly occasion.” 
Is it known what this si//y occasion was? 

Acres and his Hanoverian Sermon, 
(p. 318).—“A minister, one Acres, mi- 
nister of Blewberry, in Berks, preaching 
last Sunday, in London, against Queen 
Anne, the auditors pulled him out of 
his pulpit. He has printed his sermon. 
°Tis wretched stuff, in commendation of 
usurpers, for which he deserved to be 
mobbed, as he was.” Is a copy of this 
sermon known to exist? Acres was in 
all probability looking after the loaves 
and fishes—was his Hanoverian zeal in 
any way rewarded ? 

George I. and his alleged fine feeling, 
(p.319).—“ King George being lately either 
at dinner or supper at a certain noble lord’s, 
one of those present began a health to the 
confusion of the Pretender, at which King 
George was displeased.” Whatever his 
sensibility in 1714, King George displayed 
no such fine feeling the year after, but 
proved himself a butcherly miscreant to- 
wards the unfortunate Jacobites who were 
“out in 715.” If the story is true, who 
was the noble lord ? 

Candela and Tace.—John Wry, the 
editor of Chaucer, who, like Hearne, was 
a Nonjuror, addresses a Latin letter to 
him (p. 322) shortly before his death, 
March 19, 1715, in which he appears 
covertly to warn him against a too free 
expression of his political sentiments. The 


letter is short, but the following words 
only deserve quotation, as they seem to 
throw light upon the old saying, “ Tace 
is Latin for a candle :’—“ Apud leguleios 
regula est, Abundans candela non nocet : 
et comici nostrates candelam reddunt per 
Tace.” 

“With the lawyers there is a rule, 
Excess of precaution [if this is the mean- 
ing here of candela] can do us no harm ; 
and our comic writers make Tace to be 
Latin for it.” It is just possible that in 
the early lawyers, from their resemblance 
solely, the words candela and cantela be- 
came used, in this instance, as convertible 
terms ; and the comic writers, perpetuating 
the joke, implied that as tace, “hold your 
tongue,” was the Latin word for cantela, 
a caution, it must of necessity be the 
Latin for candela, (properly meaning a 
candle”) as well. 

Henry Wild, the learned Taylor of Nor- 
wich.—Hearne gives a long account of 
this person (pp. 328 and 438), and says 
that he “had attained good knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Samaritan, Chaldee, 
Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic.” In the 
latter passage, however, he says that 
Wild knew but little Greek and Latin, 
and that as to general learning, he had 
none. Is anything further known of the 
learned tailor? He left off business, 
Hearne says, to pursue his studies. 

Opening of Charles Ist’s body, (p. 335). 
—Dr. Walter Charleton, one of the phy- 
sicians present at the opening of the body 
of the royal martyr, informed Mr. Tyrrell, 
from whom Hearne had it, “ that the room 
where the said operation was performed 
was very much haunted for some con- 
siderable time after, insomuch that nobody 
would venture to lie in it.” Are any other 
particulars to be found of this story ? Not 
improbably, it was some royalist, imitating 
the clever pranks of the Woodstock ghost. 
The king’s vitals were found “so very en- 
tire, that he might have lived in all pro- 
bability to an extreme old age, perhaps an 
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100 years.” Sir H. Halford’s account of 
the discovery of the body (1813) suffi- 
ciently refutes Hearne’s stories as to the 
burial of the body under a dunghill in 
Scotland-yard, “near to the place where 
his body was opened.” 

William III., and his intentions as to 
Queen Anne.—It would be worth knowing 
what amount of truth there is in the fol- 
lowing story, (p. 347). ‘An instrument 
was found in the Prince of Orange’s strong 
box, by which it appeared that, if he had 
lived three weeks longer, the late queen 
[Anne] had been committed to the Tower 
of London, and her life taken from her a 
short time after, as the present John How, 
Esq. publickly affirmed, having seen the in- 
strument. The parliament then sitting 
appointed a day for his coming to the bar 
of the Commons’ house, to receive the sen- 
tence of that assembly, if he could not 
prove the truth of this assertion; but they 
found, before the day came, that he was 
capable of making his allegation good. 
All proceedings therefore were dropped, 
that this very dark account of the Prince 
of Orange might not reach the ear of the 
publick. Those who had the administra- 
tion of affairs assured the queen that it 
would be her interest that the utmost re- 
spect should be paid to the memory of the 
Prince of Orange, and advised her there- 
fore to require Mr. How’s silence, and 
under that precaution this black deed was 
smothered.” Is there any foundation for 
this story? and if so, what amount of 
truth does it contain? William probably 
was not over-scrupulous, either in matters 
domestic or in matters political; but that 
he contemplated the death of his sister-in- 
law is more than, as at present informed, 
I can believe. 

Dr. Hammond and Copy money, (p. 352). 
—‘“The famous Dr. Hammond was a red- 
haired man. He was the first man in 
England that had copy money. He was 
paid such a sum of money (I know not 
how much) by Mr. Royston, the King’s 
printer, for his Annotations on the Tes- 
tament.” What can be the meaning of 
this? Does Hearne mean to say that 
Hammond was the first writer that was 
paid by the publisher for the copyright 
of his writings, or that he was the first 
writer that was paid by the sheet? In 
either case, it seems probable that he has 
been wrongly informed. Still more un- 
true, no doubt, is the story that Guthrie, 
the geographer, was the first person who 
wrote by the sheet. 

Hearne and his picture of the First 
Pretender, (p. 368).—“ My lord Strath- 
more, being in Oxford, told me that the 
king’s picture, for which I was prosecuted, 


is extremely like the king. He said also 
that the king touched many for the evil 
in his lordship’s own house, and that they 
recovered.” What are the particulars of 
Hearne’s prosecution, in connexion with a 
picture of the First Pretender ? 

Pope’s residence at Chiswick.—Mention 
is a (p. 377) of Pope having removed 
lately (1717) to Chiswick, in Middlesex, 
(wrongly called Surrey in the text). Is it 
known where he resided in Chiswick ? 

Inscription at Ditchley, (pp. 395—406). 
—Hearne gives a long account of Ditchley, 
near Woodstock, the seat formerly of “old 
Sir Henry Lee,” but then in the possession 
of the Earl of Lichfield. From the follow- 
ing extracts it will appear that the British 
Solomon, James I., was a “mighty hunter, 
and had a great predilection for the he- 
roic employment of slaughtering deer— 
his own superiors, as much as the Houyhn- 
hyms were the superiors of the Yahoos. 
We are only sorry to find that Prince 
Henry, youth though he was, aided him 
in his butcherly amusement.” “I was 
mightily delighted [he was very easily 
delighted, it would appear] with the sight 
of this old hall, and was pleased the more 
because it was adorn’d with old stags’ 
horns, under some of which are the follow- 
ing inscriptions on brass plates, which are 
the only inscriptions I ever saw of the 
kind. [They are given in Old English 
characters ] :— 





I. 
**1608, August 24. Satursdays. 
ad +“ Rory coppice rouzd, ares Britain’s 
in 
But what? in Riddington Pond he overtoke me 


II. 
*€1608. August 26. Munday. 
“King James made me to run for life, from 
Dead-man’s riding, 
I ran to Soreil gate, where death for me was 
biding.”’ 


TI. 
©1608. August 28. Tuesday. 
‘The king pursude me fast, from Grange cop- 
pice flying ; 
The king = hunt, me living, the queen’s parke 
had me dying. 


*¢ 1610. pm. 2. Wednesday. 
*¢In Henly knap to hunt me King James, Prince 
Henry found me, 
Cornebury Park sTiver, to end their hunting, 
drown’d me.’ 


Vv. 
1610. August 24. Friday. 
*‘ The king and prince from Grange made me to 
make my race, 
But death neere the queen’s parke gave me a 
resting-place.” 


VI. 
©1610. August 25. Satursday. 
*‘ From Foxehole driven, what could I doe, being 
lame? I fell 
Before he king and prince, neere Rosamond her 
well.” 





* [Note the spelling of this word.] 
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The rhymes well befit the heroic ex- 
ploits they detail; but they are sufficiently 
curious to deserve notice. 

Grymes’ Dyke, possible origin of the 
name, (p. 405).— By Wallingford there 
is a long ditch called also Grymes’ dike, 
or Grymes’ ditch. The country people 
will tell you that this Grymes was a giant, 
and that he made the ditches that go under 
his name. For my part, I take these ditches 
to have been some of the ancient gruma, 
or grome, which were boundaries of pro- 
vinces. The nature of the ditches or dykes 
about Ditchley confirms my notion. My 
opinion is likewise confirmed from the ac- 
counts given of the ancient grume, or 
groma@, in the gromatical writers. Ditch- 
ley was, without doubt, so called from these 
old ditches or dikes.” 

The paper called“ The Plebeian,” (p.420). 
—aA paper is mentioned, March 27, 1719, 
as having lately come out, called “The 
Plebeian.” “It is to come out weekly. 
Some say Mr. Prior is author, and that 
the Earl of Oxford puts him upon it, on 
purpose to put a stop to the bill now on 
foot about the peerage.” How long did 
the “ Plebeian” survive, or was it stifled 
in its birth ? 

Manor of Glastonbury, (p. 435).—* Mr. 
Eyston was told by a man that lived with- 
in six miles of Glastonbury, that the site 
of the said abbey of Glastonbury had not 
continued above twenty years together in 
the same family, since the Dissolution.” 
In another passage, Hearne remarks that 
abbey lands, it is said, “ thrive in the hands 
of Roman Catholicks, though not in the 
hands of others,” meaning Protestant lay- 
men. It is not unworthy of notice, that 
the manor of Glastonbury was at one time 
in the possession of Henry Hunt, the black- 
ing-maker and Radical M.P., whose end, 
so far as I recollect, was by no means 
fortunate. 

Gowns worn in publie by the Clergy, 
(p. 436).—* It is a custom now in London 
[ February, 1720] for all the Tory clergy 
to wear their master’s gown, (if they have 
proceeded in the degree of Master of Arts 
at either of the Universities,) which much 
displeases the Whiggs and the enemies of 
the Universities, who all go in pudding- 
sleeve gowns.” 

Mr. Collins of Magdalen College.—In 
1720 a person of this name is mentioned 
by Hearne, (p. 439). Was he related to 
Collins the poet, who some sixteen years 
later became a Demy of Magdalen? It is 
not improbable that he was the uncle who 
left the poet £2,000. 

A line about drinking and smoking, (p. 
439).— Mr. Collins told me of this verse 
about drinking thrice before smoking :— 


*¢ Ter libito primum, post os fac esse caminum.’? 


It was, perhaps, a choice morceau for 
Hearne, (himself a smoker,) as combining 
a dead language and tobacco. There seems 
to be no particular merit in it, but the fol- 
lowing attempt at a translation is humbly 
proffered :— 


** First take care three draughts to take, 
And then your mouth a chimney make.” 


Race between naked men, (p. 442).— 
Hearne describes (Sept. 20, 1720) a foot- 
race at Woodstock, between a running 
footman of the Duke of Wharton’s and 
one of Mr. Diston’s, for £1,400: the dis- 
tance was four miles, and the latter won 
the race by nearly half-a-mile. He then 
adds: “They both ran naked, there being 
not the least scrap of anything to cover 
them, not so much as shoes and pumps, 
which was looked upon deservedly as the 
height of impudence, and the greatest 
affront to the ladies, of which there was a 
very great number.” Though by no means 
disagreeing with Hearne in his condemna- 
tion of such a practice, we are somewhat 
surprised to find him, of all men, censuring 
a custom which in all probability had come 
down from the times of the Romans, who 
readily tolerated such exhibitions in the 
case of the Luperci, with their fertilizing 
thongs; to say nothing of the nude ex- 
hibitions of the Laconian virgins upon 
certain occasions. We do not at all agree 
with honest Tom in his sympathy for the 
ladies ; they had no business to be there; 
and to them we say, as the epigrammatist 
says to Cato, on his visit to the Floralia, 
“Why did you come to the show? was 
it only that you might turn your backs 
upon it ?” 

The writer of this paragraph witnessed 
a race of seven miles, between six stark- 
naked men, near Rochdale, in Lancashire, 
in the autumn of a year so recent as 1824. 
It was regarded as an ordinary occurrence, 
and there were many hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of persons of both sexes, spec- 
tators of the race. No ladies, however, 
were to be seen at an exhibition which, 
to say the least of it, greatly shocked a 
Southron’s notions of common decency. 

The two Kings John, of England.— 
Speaking of the christening of Charles 
Edward, the Young Pretender, as he is 
commonly called, Hearne says that he was 
called Casimir, after John Casimir Sobieski, 
king of Poland, and adds: “ John would 
have lookt as an English name, and the 
Johns, both of England, were but unfor- 
tunate.” Who was the second King John 
of England ? 

The Baskerville family.—Hearne speaks 
(p. 456) of the Baskerville family, of Bay- 
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worth and Sunningwell, in Brekshire, as 
being extinct. Old Baskerville he describes 
as a whimsical man, The same may be 
said of Baskerville the eminent printer 
and type-founder (if I mistake not) of 
Birmingham. Of what family was the 
Birmingham Baskerville ? 

John Murray of London, a book-col- 
lector.— Hearne speaks repeatedly of this 
person, as being an acquaintance of his, 
and a great book-collector. He was also 
a subscriber to Hearne’s antiquarian works, 
It is curious to find a “ John Murray” con- 
nected with literature in the early part of 
last century. What further particulars 
relative to him are known ? 

George Parker, the astrologer.— Hearne 
devotes a couple of pages (pp. 428, 9) to 
an account of this person, and mentions 
him as an Aonest man, alias a Jacobite, a 
publisher of almanacks, and a stout an- 
tagonist of John Partridge, the almanack 
man, whom Swift would make to die, in 
spite of himself. Parker having printed 
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in one of his almanacks, the Chevalier de 
St. George, alias the first Pretender, as 
one of the sovereigns of Europe, was fined 
£50, and forbidden to publish any more 
almanacks; upon which he printed, for 
some time, only an annual Ephemeris, with 
the saints’ days. Hearne says that he was 
born at Shipton-upon-Stour, in Worcester- 
shire. I have some reason to think that 
he was a native of Barnsley, in Yorkshire, 
and that he was ancestor of the Parkers, 
many of whom lie buried in Finchley 
churchyard —Henry Parker, deputy-cham- 
berlain, (1817,) in the number. Can any 
further information be obtained respect- 
ing him ? 

We should not omit Hearne’s story, 
that Parker being a Quaker, and his wife 
a zealous member of the Church of Eng- 
land, each laboured so hard and so success- 
fully to convert the other, that Parker 
became a Charchman, and his wife adopted 
the tenets of the Quakers. 


DISCOVERY OF THE LOST FUNERAL ORATION BY HYPERIDES. 


Mr. Ursan,—As I had, a few years 
ago, the pleasure of making known the 
discovery of the papyrus MS. containing 
some lost Orations of Hyperides, which 
was obtained by Mr. Arden, at Thebes, ip 
Egypt, and published a year or two after- 
wards by that gentleman, under the care- 
ful examination and editing of the Rev. 
Churchill Babington, of Cambridge; so 
now I have again the gratification of 
briefly describing another papyrus MS., 
containing a great portion of another Ora- 
tion by the same Greek orator. 
re First, as doubts have often been ex- 
pressed about the pronunciation of the 
word Hyperides, I will observe that the 
name of this illustrious Athenian is con- 
sidered by many writers as common in the 
length of the penultimate syllable, and the 
word is written either ‘frepe/5ns, with an 
el, or “Yrepl5ns, with a single 4, or iota, 
only. Even if it were not considered com- 
mon, Hyperides, short, is much more har- 
monious than Hyperides, long: besides, 
the custom with most ordinary scholars 
is, I believe, to pronounce it short. So 
Alexandria in Egypt is universally pro- 
nounced short; and no one is so pedantic 
as to give it its proper long quantity of 
Alexandria, though it is written in Greek 
*Adreidvdpea, with a diphthong, e:. 

Secondly, the account of the discovery 
of this last MS. is, according to Mr. Ba- 
bington, the following:—This gentleman 
tells me, in a letter which he kindly fa- 
voured me with on the subject, and dated 





the 13th of April last, that the Rev. Mr. 
Stobart procured this papyrus in Egypt 
last year, and sent it to the British Mu- 
seum, by the trustees of which institution 
it was purchased. There are about a 
dozen columns of this papyrus, consider- 
ably larger than those of Mr. Arden’s MS. 
Mr. Birch informed Mr. Babington of this 
papyrus; and the latter gentleman ob- 
tained leave from the trustees of the 
British Museum to transcribe the whole 
of it. This took place in February and 
March last. 

The papyrus appears to have been in a 
very broken condition; but Mr. Babington 
had no great difficulty in arranging the 
fragments, and in copying the whole text. 
He thus describes the MS., which is not 
so good as that of Mr. Arden; nor is it so 
ancient: he thinks, however, that it is 
not later than the third century of our 
era,—and the orthography of the scribe is 
barbarous :— 


“‘'The MS. consists (1) of half a column which 
appears to be the latter half of the opening one ; 
(2) of ten undoubtedly continuous columns, 
partly mutilated, which probably immediately 

‘ollowed the preceding ; qs) of two continuous 
columns complete; (4) of about a quarter of an- 
other column; and (5) of four or five small frag- 
ments, of which scarcely any use can be made. 
Each column contains from thirty-three to forty- 
four lines; and each line, on an average, about 
twenty letters.”—‘‘ Of the ten continuous co- 
lumns, seven are either quite perfect, or so little 
damaged that they can be restored with tolerable 
certainty. Two others are mutilated consider- 
ably, and a third is split down the middle, the 
larger half being vrobab! absent.” 











Y Mr. Babington states,—‘“ Perhaps the 
greater part of the Oration is here pre- 
served ;” and he thinks it is the famous 
Funeral Oration, or ’Emrdqios Adyos, of 
Hyperides,—which Sauppe, in his ‘ Frag. 
Orat. Att.’ (p. 292), calls “ Oratio apud ve- 
teres clarissima.” Now, how does Mr. 
Babington ascertain that this is an Ora- 
tion of Hyperides at all? In this way :— 
Stobeus has preserved the following pas- 
sage from an Oration of Hyperides :—rod 
avrod (scilicet “frepldov), doBynréov oiK 
dvipds GreiAhv, GAAG vduov pwrhy kupredew 
Se? Tay edevOepwv. And in Fragment ii. 
col. 8, the papyrus has—od yap avdpds 
Gmedhvy GAAG vduov ghwviy xupievew Set 
tov evdatudvwy,—which last differs from 
that in Stobeus chiefly by the word edda:- 
pévey being given for éAev0épwr. 

Again, in this MS. the orator mentions 
Leosthenes (over whom this “ Funeral 
Oration” was evidently delivered), the 
Athenian forces and their allies, the city 
of Lamia, and Antipater. 

And, thirdly, as to the year in which 
this Oration was spoken. Now the siege 
of Lamia, or the Lamian war, is supposed 
to have commenced in the summer of B.C. 
$23 ; in that affair Leosthenes, the general, 
was killed by a stone (or as Justin, lib. 
xiii. c. 5, says, by a weapon) thrown at 
him from the walls. Again, from Diodo- 
rus Siculus (lib. xviii. c. 13), it appears 
that mention is made of an émitdgios Ad- 
yos, or, as he terms it, émirdqios emauvos, 
of Hyperides, after the deqth of Leosthe- 
nes, in his praise, and in that of those 
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soldiers who had been killed in the war. 
The exact account is as follows :—Leosthe- 
nes being struck with a stone on the head, 
died on the third day afterwards; and 
being buried with heroic honours, on ac- 


count of his valour in the (Lamian) war, , 


then, continues Diodorus,—6é6 péy dijuos 
tav AOnvalwy toy émitdqiov raivov eimeiv 
mpocératev “Yrepeidn. Consequently, the 
celebrated émitdgios frawos, or “ Funeral 
Panegyric,” was most probably delivered 
by Hyperides in pursuance of the desire of 
the Athenian Demus, in June or July, at 
the commencement of the Greek year 
B.C. 322, after Leosthenes was killed. 
And it is, at all events, interesting to 
think that this, in all likelihood, was one 
of that orator’s last speeches, because he 
himself was put to death in the autumn 
of the same year (322 B.C.), by Antipater. 
Scholars will be glad to learn that Mr. 
Babington is now busy in editing and 
annotating upon these fragments, which 
he hopes to have ready in a few months; 
and that the Council of the Royal Society 
of Literature have granted to him the 
sum of £60 from Dr. Richards’s bequest 
towards the publication of this very im- 
portant manuscript. Joun Hoge. 


P.S.—Since this communication was 
written, Mr. Babington has informed me 
that he “has since made out that a fact 
mentioned by Harpocration, as confirmed 
by the ém:rdguos of Hyperides, agrees with 
this papyrus,” 


COATS OF ARMS IN ESSEX CHURCHES. 


UTTLESFORD HunDRED.—No. IV. 


Great Chishall.—Chrishall.—Debden.—Elmdon.—Elsenham. 


Great Chishall.—A monument in the 
chancel to John Cook, Esq., High Sheriff 
of Essex, Colonel of the Green Regiment 
of Militia, and a Deputy-Lieutenant of 
the county. Died Jan. 27,1701. Also 
Jane his wife, daughter of Col. Richard 
Goulstone. Arms: Cook, Arg., a chevron 
gu., in chief 3 horses’ heads erased sab. ; 
impaling Goulstone, Arg., two bars nebuly 
gu.: over all on a bend sab. three plates. 


Chrishall—A monument to Sir Cane 
James, Knt., Feb. 17, 1676, aged 72. 
Arms: quarterly,— 

1, 4. James, Arg., 2 bars embattled 

counterembattled gu. 

2. James, another coat, Arg., a chevron 

— 3 fer de moulins barways 
sab. 


9 


3. Haestrecht, Arg., two bars wavy 2z., 

on a chief or 3 eagles displayed sab. 

On an escutcheon of pretence, Philips, 

Or, a lion ramp. sab. 

On the fine brass to Sir John De la Pole 
and his lady, A.D.1370,—engraved in Bou- 
tell’s series,—three coats :— A 

1. De la Pole, Az., two bars nebuly arg. 

2. Cobham, Gu., on a chevron or 8 lions 

rampant sab. 

3. De la Pole impaling Cobham. 

In the spandrils of the south doorway 
of the nave, two coats,—one of them De la 
Pole, the founder of the church, the other 
defaced. 


Debden.—A monument to Richard Chis- 
well, Esq., merchant of London, who died 
in 1751, aged 78; and Mary his wife, 
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daughter and heir of Mr. Thomas Trench, 
of London, merchant. Arms: Chiswell, 
Arg., two bars nebuly gu.; over all on a 
bend engrailed sab. a rose between 2 mul- 
lets or. 

On an escutcheon of pretence, Trench, 
Per pale, arg., two pallets sab. and az. ; 
over all a bend or. 

2. Ona monument to Richard Chiswell, 
Esq., son and heir of the above, 1772,— 
Chiswell and Trench quarterly. 

3. On a large monument to Muilman 
Trench Chiswell, Esq., who rebuilt the 
chancel, and died Feb. 3,1797. Quarterly 
of four :— 

1. Chiswell. 

2. Trench. 

3. Muilman, Az., a chevron between 3 

stars of six points or. 

4 Mulencar of Amsterdam, Gu., a si- 
nister hand couped at the wrist and 
erect arg.; on the palm a heart gu. 
charged with a cross arg. 

On an escutcheon of pretence, Jorion, 
Arg., 3 martlets sab., 2, 1; on a chief gu. 
3 eagles displayed or. 

On panels in front of the tomb, the 
single coats of Chiswell, Trench, and Muil- 
man. 

4. A monument to Peter Muilman, Esq., 
merchant, of Kirby Hall, in the parish of 
Great Yeldham. Born at Amsterdam, Dec. 
6, 1706. Came over to England 1722, 
and died 1790, aged 83. He married 
Mary, daughter and heir of Richard Chis- 
well, Esq., of Debden Hall. He was in 
conjunction with the Rev. — Stubbs, the 
writer of the “Gentleman’s History of 
Essex,” in 6 vols. 8vo., published at 
Chelmsford in 1770. On the tomb are 
these arms :— 

Quarterly, 1, 4, Muilman; 2, 3, Mu- 

lencar. 

On an escutcheon of pretence, Quarterly, 
1, 4, Chiswell ; 2, 3, Trench. 

In the east window in painted glass, 
and in several places on the exterior of the 
chancel, is this shield of arms’:—Quarterly, 
1. Chiswell ; 2. Trench; 3. Muilman; 4. 
Mulencar. On an escutcheon of pretence, 
Jorion. Also these crests :— 

1, Chiswell, On a wreath arg. and gu. 

a besant, thereon standing a dove 
rising arg., in his beak a laurel-sprig 


Pp. 

2. Muilman, On a wreath az. and or 2 
wings conjoined and displayed arg., 
between them suspended a mullet of 
6 points or. 

3. Trench, On a wreath arg. az. an arm 
embowed vested arg.; thereon two 
pallets, as in the arms, holding in the 
hand pp. a dagger arg. 

Gent. Mag. Vor. CCIII. 
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5. On a monument to Thomas Carter, 
rector, 1697. Barry of six, sab. arg., in 
chief 2 crosses patée arg. 

6. On a monument to Thomas Ham- 
mond, Gent., 1724. Arg., three pallets az., 
over all on a bend gu. 3 crescents or. 

7. Onamonument to Mr. Dudley Foley, 
1747. Arg.,a fess engrailed between three 
cinquefoils sab., a border of the last ; on a 
canton gu. a ducal coronet or. 

8. In the chancel of the former church 
was an elaborate tomb of alabaster to 
James Stonehouse, Esq., of Amberden 
Hall, 1638. The only remains of this is 
a fragment of the inscription and a coat 
of arms: Arg., on a fess sab., between 3 
hawks volant az., a leopard’s face between 
2 mullets or. 

Over the porch of the old hall at Deb- 
den, now destroyed, were the arms and 
crest of Sir Richard Browne, Knt. Gu., a 
chevron erm. between 3 escallops or. Crest, 
on a close helmet, a dove with an olive- 
branch pp. 

In one of the windows was this coat of 
arms :— 

1. Marney, Gu., a lion ramp. regard. 

arg., a file of 3 points or. 

2. Sergeaulx, Arg., asaltire sab. between 

12 cherries stalked and leaved pp. 

B. Venables, Arg.; two bars az. 

4, —— Arg., a lion ramp. regard. gu., 

impaling— 

1,4. —— Bendy of eight, or, az., a 
border eng. gu. 

2. —— Arg., 3 lions’ heads erased gu. 

collared arg. 

3. —— Barry of six, arg. gu. 


Elmdon.—The only tomb with arms re- 
maining in this church is that of Thomas 
Meade, Esq., which is described in the last 
volume, p. 71, under the head of “The 
Meade Family.” 


Elsenham.—In the east window were 
formerly these arms :— 

1. Walden, Sab., two bars, and in chief 

three cinquefoils arg. 

2. Breton, Az., two chevronels, and in 

chief two mullets or. 

On a flat stone in the chancel, a brass 
plate inscribed, “ Hic jacet Johannes Wal- 
dene arm., dominus de Elsenham, qui obiit 
in festo Sci Marci Evangelista AG Dii 
MCCCC. cujus aie ppicietur Deus. Amen.” 
Also two coats of arms, one gone, the other 
Walden impaling Breton. 

Against the north wall of the chancel is 
a carved stone, which once had brass effi- 
gies, with this inscription: “ William 
Barlee, Esq. deceased the 22 day of March 
Anno Dii 1521, and Elizabeth his wife, 
which deceased the — day of — Anno Diii 

31 
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15—. Underneath were two coats of 
arms :— 

1. Barlee, Erm., three bars wavy sab. 

2. Barlee impaling Breton. 

All the above have disappeared. 

The following remain :— 

On each side of the chancel-arch a small 
brass plate with effigy. . 

1. To Dr. Tuer, vicar, 1619. 

2. To Anne, dau. of Dr. Tuer, and wife 

of Thomas Fielde, 1615. 


On both, the arms of Tuer, viz., 3 chev- 

ronels interlaced in base. 

On a modern hatchment :— 

Rush, Quarterly, gu. arg., three horses 
courrant counterchanged, on a fess en- 
grailed, per pale vert and or; three roun- 
dles, also counterchanged, impaling the 
same. 

Joun H. SPERLING. 


Wicken Rectory, August, 1857. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your July number, un- 
der the head “Shakespeariana,” a corre- 
spondent invites an explanation of two pas- 
sages from Shakespeare’s plays. To that 
occurring in “ Romeo and Juliet,” his own 
solution appears to me to be correct, viz., 
that “runaways” applies to the “fiery- 
footed steeds” of the sun. His quotation 
from Hamlet is simply a misprint, in the 
copy of Shakespeare's plays from which it 
is taken. 

Instead of— 


* As stars with trains of fire, and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun,” 


a reference to the Oxford edition, in 4to., 
of 1744, or the small edition printed from 
it in 1747, will shew that it should be as 
under,— 


*‘ Stars shone with trains of fire, dews of blood 
e 
Disasters veil’d the sun.” 
Newcastle, Staffordshire, 
August 7, 1857. 


T. Warp. 


THOMAS BROOKS, THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Mr. Ursay,—An account of this per- 
son (who died Sept. 27,1680), with a more 
copious list of his works than that given 
by W. D., may be found in Calamy’s 
“ Abridgment,” or in Palmer’s “ Noncon- 
formists’ Memorial,” i. 150—153. Mr. 
Baker has noted in his copy of Calamy, 
preserved in the library of St. John’s Col- 
lege here, that Thomas Brooks was ma- 


triculated of this University as a pensioner 
of Emmanuel College, July 7, 1625. He 
probably graduated, but we do not find 
his name in Dr. Richardson’s MS. Cata- 
logue of Cambridge Graduates from 1500 
to 1735. 


C. H. and Tompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Egyptians in the Time of the Pha- 
raohs ; being a Companion to the Crystal 
Palace Egyptian Collections. By Sir 
GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.R.S. To 
which is added, An Introduction to the 
Study of the Egyptian Hieroglyphs. By 
SaMvEL Biron. (Published for the Crys- 
tal Palace Company by Bradbury and 
Evans.)— Though intended, as its title 
indicates, to suit a local purpose more par- 
ticularly, this excellent little work will 
prove at all times, and on all occasions, a 
most useful handbook of Egyptian man- 
ners and customs, as they existed some 
3,000 years ago; in the hands of those, we 
mean, who have not the good fortune to 
possess Sir G. Wilkinson’s larger work. 
Even, too, in the other alternative, it will 


not be without its value, as the author has 
been enabled, he informs us, to introduce 
into it some new matter and illustrations 
not contained in his former publication. 
The plan of the work is highly com- 
mendable, and one that hitherto, in books 
relating to ancient Egypt, has not always 
been sufficiently observed. To distinguish 
the subjects that belong to the tombs and 
to the temples, the two are kept separate 
as much as possible; and the account of 
the habits and pursuits, in the former 
part, which is derived from the tombs, 
will explain, the author says, how very 
much we are indebted to them for an ac- 
quaintance with the domestic life of the 
Kgyptians, and how important are the 
subjects depicted on the walls of tombs, 
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for supplying information not to be gained 
from the public monuments. 

As to giving the reader any adequate 
notion of the pictorial illustrations with 
which the work abounds, it is out of the 
question: they are “legion ;” and it must 
suffice to say that in many cases they are 
very interesting, and, in some instances, 
very tasteful works of art. For example, 
in the frontispiece and at page 42, we 
have gorgeous specimens of dresses worked 
in colours ; the which, if some enterpris- 
ing Manchester manufacturer could only 
imitate in a cotton print—the colours 
being as brilliant as those represented in 
the book, and as durable, to boot—he 
would stand a fair chance of making a 
fortune, without having long to wait for 
it. With reference, again, to the subjects, 
everything of domestic life is here treated 
of; from drums, dwarfs, and doctors, down 
to flutes and flower-pots ; and from brace- 
lets to the bastinado; a wide enough range 
in all conscience. The account of the 
amusements of the Egyptians, their din- 
ners, cookery, music, chairs, and tables, 
we particularly recommend. En passant, 
the author, we observe, does not hold to 
the opinion that the murrhine of the an- 
cients was identical with porcelain. He 
considers it to have been the same pro- 
bably as our Derbyshire Spar. 

The treatise on Hieroglyphs forms an 
appropriate companion work. It is ably 
written, and will introduce the reader to 
all the knowledge on the subject of the 
sacred language of ancient Egypt, both as 
written and spoken, that in so small a 
compass he could either hope or expect to 
gain. Though comprised in 105 pages 
only, the authors that have been ran- 
sacked for the compilation of this little 
work, amount, we should not be at all 
surprised to find, to at least a couple of 
hundred in number. On the hieratic and 
domestic writing of the ancient Egyp- 
tians some useful information will also be 
found. 





The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Na- 
tions, proved a Comparison of their 
Dialects with the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic Languages. By JAMES 
Cow es PricHarD, M.D., F.R.S. Edited 
by R. G. Larnam, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 
(London: Bernard Quaritch.)—The pre- 
sent is an instance of a work, already 
elaborate and valuable, being rendered 
doubly valuable by being subjected to the 
test of improved knowledge, and being 
placed in the hands of perhaps the most 
competent editor— whatever Dr. Latham’s 
modesty may prompt him to say to the 
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contrary—of the day. To lay our finger 
upon the points in which its value is so 
greatly enhanced, we have only to turn to 
the Supplementary Chapter (of nearly 100 
pages), and the vast body of Notes which 
the editor has added to the text. Dr. 
Prichard’s work, too, will be rendered all 
the more useful to the ethnologist by the 
fact that his present editor is by no means 
in accord with the doctrines supported by 
it; or rather, to maintain the distinction 
made by him in the “ Editor’s Preface,” 
with “the current views concerning what 
is called the Eastern origin of the so-called 
Indo-Europeans.” 

Dr. Latham, it seems to us, appears to 
speak somewhat enigmatically on the sub- 
ject ; but if we may hazard the opinion, 
he is inclined to think it just as likely, and 
perhaps even more so, that the so-called 
Indo-Europeans had a Western—at all 
events, not an Eastern—origin. Be this 
as it may, it is pretty evident that he is 
not the man to adopt a theory first, and 
then to bethink him how it is to be 
supported at any price afterwards. In 
proof of this, the following passage may 
be quoted, as the very best exposition of 
his opinions that we have met with 
throughout the book :— 

* All that is legitimately deduced from any 
amount of similarity between a language spoken 
on the Shannon and a language spoken on the 
Ganges, is a connection between the two. The 
nature of this connection is a separate problem. 
If writers confuse the two, they only shew their 
onesidedness of view. Out of several alterna- 
tives they see but‘one. If Dr. Prichard had 
written on the ‘ Western Origin of the Sanskrit 
Language,’ learned men in Calcutta would have 
accused him off-hand of an undue amount of 
assumption. Might not the Keltic have origInated 
inthe East? Might not both Kelticand San- 
skrit have been propagated from some interme- 
diate point? Is not the Indus as far from the 
Severn, as the Severn from the Indus? All this 
might have been asked, and that legitimately. 
Mutatis mutandis,—all this should be asked 
now. That certain things western and certain 
things eastern are connected is true; that the 
origin of the connection is in Asiais an assump- 
tion. The first step towards an advancement, 
then, in Kelt ethnology is to separate the ques- 
tions. The result may be what it now is, (for 
this, though I have decided it for mysel/, I do 
not pretend to prejudge for others,) or it may be 
something different; only let the two questions 
be separated.”’ 

The many objections which lie (in the 
mind, at least, of the editor) against the 
ordinary doctrine suggested by the term 
Indo-European, may be seen, as he says, 
in almost every page of his Annotations. 
To these Annotations, if he wants to see 
Dr. Prichard’s arguments ably sifted, and 
at the same time to form a general esti- 
mate of the editor’s own argumentative 
powers and opinions, we confidently refer 
the learned reader. To an unlearned one, — 
the book will be of no manner of use. 
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The Empire and the Church, from Con- 
stantine to Charlemagne. By Mrs. HaMit- 
TON Gray. (Oxford and London: John 
Henry and James Parker.)—The author of 
this work is already favourably known to 
the reading public—that portion of it, at 
least, which does not confine its attention 
exclusively to novels, newspapers, and 
story-books—by her labours upon an in- 
teresting but comparatively limited field 
of research—the sepulchral remains of 
ancient Etruria: we have now, however, 
to welcome her appearance as a writer 
upon a more extended scene, the decline of 
the Roman Empire, and therise and de- 
velopment of the Christian Church. And 
indeed to few subjects could she have more 
appropriately or with more beneficial re- 
sults, have devoted her talents and attain- 
ments, seeing that there is no portion per- 
haps of the world’s history that has exer- 
cised greater and more lasting influence 
upon the future destinies of mankind, than 
the one here brought under notice; and 
no one that, from the voluminousness and 
consequent expensiveness of the works 
which have been written for its elucidation 
has been hitherto more effectually sealed 
to the student or enquiring reader whose 
means have failed to place an extensive 
library at his command, 

Premising that the work is a careful, 
accurate, and judicious compilation from 
the choicest and most valuable books on 
the history, antiquities, and religion of the 
period, that have been written in the last 
hundred years, we will, in common gal- 
lantry to the fair authoress, allow her to 
speak for herself ;—not, by the way, that 
we would at all imply that she stands in 
any need of plea or privilege, as being one 
of “the weaker sex,” her literary works 
are a sufficient indication that she is as 
apt a scholar, as vigorous a thinker, and as 
intelligent an observer, as nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of a thousand of the 
so-called “lords of the creation :’— 


“Tt has been long felt,” she says, ‘as a desi- 
deratum by those who have no time to study 
voluminous works, that there should be an 
abridgment written of the state of the Roman 
Empire and Christian Church between the dates 
of Constantine the Great and Charlemagne. 
There exists at present no civil history shorter 
than that of Gibson, and no ecclesiastical narra- 
tive less ponderous than that of Mosheim ; whilst 
of the condition and antiquities of our own island 
there is no connected account whatever. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the present humble at- 
tempt to supply this deficiency will fill up a 
blank in literature, and that those who feel an 
interest in the continued history of civilized, but 
above all, of Christianized man, may here find 
their desires met, without their time and memo- 
ries, or their purse and patience, being overtaxed. 
The design of the following sketch is threefold. 
First, to give in brief a view of the Roman em- 
pire under its Christian heads—of its division 


into East and West—of its re-union and final 
dissolution, ‘until the Western empire rose again, 
a new creation, under the Teutonic, instead of 
under the Latin race. Secondly, to trace the 
triumphs of Christianity over heathenism, and 
its universal establishment as the national reli- 
gion; to mark its corruptions, to note its leading 
apostasies, and to recount the histories of Ma- 
hometanism and the Papacy. Thirdly, to give 
the annals of the British Islands during that 
period, as a subject peculiarly interesting to the 
British race.” 


It is to what Mrs. Gray has done for the 
early history of the British Islands that, 
warned by our limits, we must for the 
present wholly confine our notice; a por- 
tion of the Empire which was divided, 
immediately after the death of Constan- 
tine the Great,—so far, at least, as the 
Roman power extended,—into four pro- 
vinces—Britannia Prima, Britannia Se- 
cunda, Maxima Cesariensis, and Flavia 
Ceesariensis; each under a vice-governor, 
who held a regular court, and was subject 
to the Prefect of Gaul. Omitting many 
interesting particulars relative to Martin 
of Tours, “the apostle of Gaul, and we 
may almost say, of Britain and Ireland ;” 
Ninian, prince of Cumbria, and bishop of 
the Southern Picts; Dynewall Moelmud, 
a famous lawgiver among the Welsh; 
Morgan, the Welshman, better known as 
the heretic Pelagius; the Romo-British 
chief, Constantine; the Pendragon Con- 
stantine of Dumnonia; the “Groans of 
the Britons,” or, in other words, their 
appeal to Aitius, the Roman Consul in 
Gaul, for assistance against the Picts and 
Scots,—we turn our attention more parti- 
cularly to the state of this island at the 
departure of the Romans ; a subject which 
we do not remember to have met with 
anywhere so ably treated, and relative to 
which we borrow from Mrs. Gray’s pages 
the following extract :— 

** When Cesar invaded this island, p.c. 50, he 
found it divided between seventeen tribes; and 
when Gallio quitted it, a.p. 451, he probably left 
as many; but in all other respects it was com- 
pletely changed. Its religion had long been 
Christian, (which alone speaks of civilization,) 
and its upper classes all spoke and wrote Latin : 
indeed, their laws were in Latin; and from the 
Frith of Forth to the English Channel, they were 
all Roman citizens. The country was full of well- 
kept military roads, mile-stones, post-houses, 
forts, strong walls,—the remains of which 
astonish us even now; villas, baths, libraries, 
amphitheatres, colleges, churches, halls of jus- 
tice, and innumerable towns. Gildas, a British 
monk, writing shortly after this period, speaks 
of ‘twenty-eight stately cities; with castles, 
strong walls, and towered gates,’ At York (then 
a much finer city than it is now), the Emperor 
had a palace, whch was the residence of the 
Viceroy ; and British masons had long been so 
much in request, that when Constantius Chlorus 
wished to restore Autun, he sent a body of them 
over to execute the work. Their master-masons 
used peculiar marks, which have been assumed 
to indicate that they were Christians. Ex. : 
+-X.--+. The British chiefs disliked stone 
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buildings, and always called them Roman : their 
villas and basilicas are believed to have had 
merely a foundation of stone three feet high. 
The Roman bridges were very numerous, and 
the substructions of some of them still exist. 
One was destroyed in 1815, in London; and 
another at Teignmouth, near Plymouth. The 
oak piles of one remain at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
and the stone arch of one may be seen over the 
Cock at Tadcaster, and of another at Halton- 
Chesters, near Durham. In ornamental work, 
the villas, as well as the towns, were full of 
statues, paintings, mosaics, and fine pottery. 
There were glass manufactories in various parts 
of the island, and mints for coining in many 
different cities. Ali the coins of some of the 
Emperors (Carausius, for instance,) were struck 
in Britain. Most persons imagine that, in the 
reign of Valentinian, the country was barbarous 
and the people were savages; but in truth they 
were almost as refined as in the days of Victoria, 
for whatever degree of knowledge, or art, or 
= existed in Rome, had its representative 
ere. 


This is the sole extract, unfortunately, 
for which we are enabled to find space; 
but it will suffice to shew, we think, that 
the utility of its plan has been fully 
equalled by the ability and research with 
which the work is executed. Not an upper 
class in any average school in Great Britain 
ought to be without one copy, at least, as 
a book of reference. 

We can readily excuse a lady tripping 
in classical names at times, but in a future 
impression, Osa and Subrata (p. 73) may 
as well be altered, we would suggest, for 
Ga and Sabrata; cities, the memory of 
which has been preserved in the pages of 
the Elder Pliny and Apuleius. 





The History of England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Peace of Paris, 
1856. By Cuartes Duxe Yonge. (Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 842 pp.)—From the 
Prefatory Notice we are enabled to form 
a fair idea of the views with which the 
present work has been compiled. Since 
the appearance of the most recent works 
on the same scale, many very important 
volumes have been published, throwing so 
much light upon the most modern period 
of our history, that an author who now 
endeavours to give an account of the times 
to which those works relate, must of neces- 
sity have great advantages over earlier 
writers. Among these are to be men- 
tioned more particularly the works of 
Guizot, Macaulay, Lord Mahon, and Ali- 
son; as also the publications containing the 
letters, despatches, &c., of the Grenvilles, 
Lord Rockingham, Lord Malmesbury, 
Fox, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Nelson, and 
the Duke of Wellington; the histories of 
our Indian campaigns by various authors ; 
Lord Campbell’s “Lives of the Chancel- 
lors,” and numerous other works; pre- 
senting us, all of them, with information 
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in an easily accessible form, which pre- 
viously could only be attained with diffi- 
culty, and then but in a scanty degree. 
Availing himself largely of these re- 
sources, it is not to be expected, the author 
tells us, that for a book of such moderate 
pretensions, and such confined dimensions, 
as this, he has had recourse to hitherto 
unpublished documents. 

Such being his abundant resources, in 
addition to the numerous professed Histo- 
ries of England already in existence, the 
reader will easily perceive, considering the 
compendious form of the work, that it has 
been the author’s main object to give a 
large amount of information in the small- 
est possible compass; and on the whole, 
we think he has been pretty successful. 
As no new matter relative to any period 
of our history is to be looked for, the chief 
merit of the book will evidently consist in 
its improved account of our national career 
during the last 100 years. As to our 
earlier history, there is very little in the 
author’s treatment of it to attract notice 
either in the way of censure or commen- 
dation; but we cannot help remarking, 
that at times there is a certain uneven- 
ness in his plan which will occasion disap- 
pointment to those readers who, from its 
compendious form, will be likely to wel- 
come the work as a useful book of refer- 
ence. Important events in our history 
are sometimes omitted, and trivial, and 
even exploded, anecdotes too often supply 
their place. The Roman occupation of 
Britain, for example, is dismissed in less 
than a page; the Heptarchy (or Octarchy, 
as the case may be,) is deemed unworthy 
of notice, beyond the fact that there was 
such a thing; and yet half a page is 
wasted upon the frivolous tale of Earl 
Godwin and the Danish captain who lost 
his way. Again, in a page where every 
line is precious, the doubtful story of 
William the Conqueror stumbling and 
falling upon his face, when landing at Pe- 
vensey, is obtruded upon us. To come 
nearer our own times, too, the coffee-house 
rhymes upon Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
*‘ Here lies Fred,” &c., &c., would have 
been better omitted, the more particularly 
as this is the only piece of poetry that has 
been deemed worthy of a place in the 
book. 

Occasionally, too, we meet with in- 
accuracies or contradictions. In one page 
we are told that Alfred “laid the founda- 
tion of the system of trial by jury,”—a 
thing that is very doubtful, at best; so 
much so, in fact, that in another page 
Henry II. is spoken of as “instituting 
trial by jury.” The story of Alfred en- 
tering the Danish camp disguised as a 
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harper, is implicitly adopted, without 
question or reserve; a similar story, too, 
with reference to Anlaf, the Danish chief. 
The reader is informed that William II, 
fell by the hand of Walter Tyrrel, without 
a word of suggestion that this assertion is 
by no means universally received as true. 
The apocryphal story that Queen Eleanor 
sucked the poison from her husband’s 
wound, is also related as a serious truth ; 
Robin Hood is made by implication to 
have lived in the reign of Henry L., instead 
of from one to two centuries later; Earl 
Tosti is called a British prince, which, 
not being a Welshman by birth, he was 
not; the Lollards are asserted, without 
hesitation, to have been so called from 
Lolium, “tares ;” and Prince Edward, son 
of Henry VI., “fell fighting,” the author 
tells us, “as became the grandson of the 
hero of Agincourt ;” when in reality he 
was murdered in cold blood, with the con- 
nivance, if not in presence, of Edward IV. 
In p. 208, “natural issue” is evidently a 
misnomer for “lawful issue.” Indivi- 
dually these are trivial matters, but col- 
lectively they betray carelessness, to say 
the least. 

The Table of Contents, we should add, is 
arranged in such a manner, that it may 
serve as a very useful Chronological Table 
of the general history of the kingdom up 
to the present time. 


The Runie and other Monumental Re- 
mains of the Isle of Man. By the Rev. 
J. G. Cummine, M.A., F.G.S. (London: 
Bell and Daldy.)—We have elsewhere no- 
ticed another work by Mr. Cumming bear- 
ing reference to the Isle of Man; and here 
we have a third by the same learned author 
—a handsome quarto volume, with abund- 
ant pictorial illustrations—the materials of 
which have been gathered from the same 
field of research, regarded exclusively in 
an antiquarian point of view. We ob- 
serve with pleasure that he has already a 
goodly list of subscribers, and many more, 
we trust, will be found to follow their 
laudable example; for the expense must 
of necessity be far from inconsiderable 
that has been incurred in the production 
of this interesting contribution to our 
stock of medieval knowledge. 

The work, he tells us, is primarily an 
endeavour to exhibit, in its rude charac- 
ter, the ornamentation on the Scandina- 
vian Crosses in the Isle of Man. The 
method he has adopted in. carrying his 
design into execution has the merit of 
considerable ingenuity, and as it is made 
no secret, we must not omit to give a 
word or two descriptive of the process by 


which the author has availed himself of 
some of the most recent discoveries of 
science and art for perpetuating the re- 
membrance of what little time and bar- 
barism have left us as illustrative of the 
Norwegian sway in the Isle of Man. 

The proper designation, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, of most of these illus- 
trations, would be, “ Reduced Rubbings of 
Runic Monuments ;” and the method by 
which they have been produced is this. 
In the first place, he obtained casts in 
plaster of Paris—a labour occupying 
nearly two years, and in which he has 
been aided most liberally by Sir Henry 
Dryden, Bart., of Canons Ashby—of the 
carved crosses which are scattered all over 
the Isle of Man; the details of ornamen- 
tation being more easily made out from 
these casts than from the original stones, 
both by reason of their colour and the 
facility of turning them about to any 
light. Having then made rubbings, partly 
from the stones, and partly from the 
casts, he carefully filled up the outlines, 
with the casts before him, and thus had 
rough drawings the full size of the origi- 
nals. ‘These drawings were then photo- 
graphed to the size in which they now 
appear—in general, from one-ninth to one- 
twelfth the natural size—and upon these 
photographs the lines were traced in anas- 
tatic ink and chalk, and then transferred 
to the zine from which they are printed. 
The Runic Inscriptions in the illustrations 
have been copied separately, having been 
traced by the author himself, with the 
readings which he believed to be the most 
correct: the doubtful portions are noticed 
in the body of the work. 

A few particulars relative to the Manx 
Crosses, picked up here and there from 
the introductory chapters, may be not 
altogether unwelcome to the antiquarian 
reader. We shall, however, only view 
them generally, and no more; those who 
desire information relative to them indi- 
vidually, we must refer to Mr. Cumming’s 
work, and its accompanying illustrations ; 
as without the assistance of the latter, any 
attempt at a satisfactory description would 
be little better than a waste of time and 

aper. 

Considered generally then, these crosses, 
in the opinion of the learned author, ap- 
pear to have been solely sepulchral monu- 
ments: in none of them are battle-scenes 
represented, and to none can we refer any 
political event. The inscriptions, of which 
there are eighteen in all, simply state that 
A. B. erected this cross to C. D., his fa- 
ther, mother, wife, &c. In one or two 
instances, the maker of the cross—an ar- 
tist yclept “Gaut,” for example—has re- 
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corded his name. In one instance the 
cause of death is mentioned, and in an- 
other it is stated that A. B. erected the 
cross to C. D. for the good of his soul. 
The request, so common on the Irish mo- 
numents, for a prayer for the repose of the 
soul of the departed, is nowhere to be met 
with. Whether the strange figures of 
animals (mostly of domestic use, or the 
chase) carved upon these monuments were 
intended as mere ornaments, or as indi- 
cating the occupation of the deceased, it is 
probably impossible to ascertain. In some 
instances the animals are used merely as 
terminal ornaments to knot-work, more or 
less elaborate, or are mixed up with and 
form part of it. In others, again, hunting 
scenes are represented, persons on horse- 
back, and assemblages of animals of va- 
rious descriptions. Musical instruments 
too, and weapons of war, are sometimes to 
be seen. 

The material is mostly the ordinary 
clay schist of the island. In one or two 
instances a metamorphic rock has been 
employed, approaching to gneiss, and there 
is a cross at Kirk Bride of red sandstone. 
The tools employed were probably of the 
rudest character; and in only two in- 
stances is the stone itself cut into the 
form of a cross, the figure in general being 
carved upon the face merely of the stone. 
The knot-work, though occasionally of 
beautiful design, is ill-finished, and not to 
be compared with that on English, Irish, 
or Scotch examples. 

The age of these crosses, in the author’s 
opinion, must lie between s.D. 888, the 
arrival of Harold Haarfager (Fair-haired) 
and A.D. 1266, the period of the final ex- 
pulsion, by Alexander King of Scotland, 
of the Norwegian dynasty. They are pro- 
bably, he thinks, of the latter part of the 
tenth, the eleventh, and the twelfth cen- 
turies. The number of crosses and in- 
scribed stones still remaining in the seven- 
teen parishes of the island is forty-five, all 
of which appear to have been copied in 
this work. Many others are known to 
have been destroyed, and some few have 
been removed from the island. 

Some useful information is also added 
relative to the Runes—a peculiar alphabet, 
which appears to have been employed in 
common by the Danes, Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, and other nations, for the expres- 
sion of their respective languages or dia- 
lects. Of the Manx Runic alphabet there 
are two varieties, known as the older 
and the Jater, and both to be found in 
these inscriptions. In reference to the 
origin of the Runic characters, the author 
remarks that, so fur as he is aware, it has 
not been previously noticed that the Runic 
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alphabet approaches more nearly to the 
Constantinopolitan (as seen in the Alean 
inscription) and Lycian than to any other 
with which we are well acquainted. In 
an accompanying table he has given a 
comparative view of the Old and New 
Manx Runic alphabets, with the Roman, 
Greek, Constantinopolitan, Lycian, and 
ordinary Runic. The resemblance, how- 
ever, of any kind of Runic to either the 
Constantinopolitan or the Lycian, to our 
thinking, borders very closely upon the 
imperceptible. 

A few illustrations are also given of 
other monumental remains in the island of 
earlier date ; a stone circle in the number. 
Of such remains,” the author informs us, 
“there are a very large number still upon 
the Isle of Man, and a very rich harvest 
among them awaits the labours of anti- 
quarians in this locality.” 





Collections, illustrating the History of 
the Catholic Religion, in the Counties of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, Wilts 
and Gloucester. In two Parts, Historical 
and Biographical. With Notices of the 
Dominican, Benedictine, and Franciscan 
Orders in England. By the Very Rev. 
GrorGE OtIveER, D.D., Canon of the Dio- 
cese of Plymouth. (London: Charles Dol- 
man.)—This work, we doubt not, will be 
cordially welcomed by the rev. author’s 
co-religionists as a valuable accession to 
the history of their faith; and not un- 
reasonably so, as it contains a large amount 
of curious and recondite information rela- 
tive to the fortunes, sufferings, and vicissi- 
tudes of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
and congregations in the West of England 
during the last three hundred years. 

Noticing its contents somewhat more mi- 
nutely, though but cursorily, of necessity, 
the history and fortunes of the principal Ro- 
man Catholic families, we find, are brought 
under review; the missions, past and pre- 
sent, in the West of England; the suffer- 
ers for the Romish faith in the days of 
almost universal bigotry and persecution ; 
and the actual state of the Romish religion 
in those parts at the present day. With 
the treatment of none of these heads, so 
far as our researches have extended, have 
we any fault to find; as the book in gene- 
ral seems to be written in a meek and 
Christian spirit, and it is but rarely that 
the learned author allows a murmur or 
censure to escape him, even in reference 
to those gloomy days in our history when 
torturing, quartering, and disembowelling 
were looked upon by our Puritan fore- 
fathers as the most efficacious method of 
confuting a religious opponent. As in 
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those times men of all creeds were alike 
in fault, and too often vied in cruelty and 
bloodthirstiness with the most ferocious 
among the brute creation,—and this, too, 
in the sacred name of religion,—some few 
of these revolting particulars might, we 
think, have been spared. As it is, we are 
bound to admit that the stories of the 
martyrdom of Bullaker, Pilchard, Green, 
Cornelius, Lampley, Mayne, Holford, and 
many others, who have suffered in the 
western counties, go far towards making 
some set-off against the catalogue of hor- 
rors perpetrated in the pages of our great 
Protestant Martyrologist. We do not ob- 
serve, however, any instance in these pages 
of either Elizabeth, James, or the Puritans 
burning their victims alive. Henry VIIL., 
we believe, did; but at all events, he had 
the merit of impartiality in the distribution 
of his tender mercies, for he burned both 
Romanist and Protestant alike. Whatever. 
her former shortcomings, England has 
proved, during the last sixty years, a ha- 
ven of refuge, times without number, to 
the persecuted Romanists, when they had 
not on the Continent where to rest the 
sole of their foot. The truth of this the 
rey. author, we are glad to see, most be- 
comingly and most thankfully acknow- 
ledges. 

To the reading public, in general, the 
Second Part of the book, containing a bio- 
graphical account of the Roman Catholic 
Clergy of the West of England since the 
Reformation, will be more acceptable pro- 
bably than the First ; and to some future 
Antony & Wood it may afford valuable 
materials, which he would be much at a 
loss perhaps anywhere else to find. The 
details are given in a spirit of candour and 
honesty ; and the learned author seems in 
no way disposed to screen the lapses and 
errors of those among his brother clergy 
who have gone astray. Upon the few con- 
verts among them to the Protestant faith, 
he is occasionally, we think, in language, 
if not in feeling, a little too acrimonious 
and severe. 

To give an extract, by way of specimen, 
from such a work as this, would probably 
be not unlike presenting the reader with 
a brick in proof of the merits of an archi- 
tectural design. There is one passage, 
however, that has attracted our notice, 
and which, for its own sake, we think suf- 
ficiently curious to deserve quotation :— 

“*T think,” the author says, “that it was one 
of this family [the Stockers of Chilcompton, in 
Somerset,] who told father William Weston, as 
related in his Latin Autobiography, that at the 
plunder of Glastonbury, he secured one of the 
nails, twelve inches long, (with its case), which 
had been used at Christ’s crucifixion. The nail 


itself, the instrument of wonderful cures, he was 
compelled to surrender to Bishop Jewell several 
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years later ; what became of it in the sequel he 
never learned. From this family, I suspect, came 
the piece of the true cross, which Father Peter 
Warnford obtained, and which was kept by the 
dean of the Rosary, in London. Perhaps the 
precious relic of our Saviour’s thorn came from 
the same quarter. Both, I believe, are now at 
Downside. Warnford died 21st August, 1657.” 
Pope Marinus sent a piece of the cross, 
lignum Domini, to King Alfred, who after- 
wards gave it to the monastery of Glaston- 
bury. According to a note, written by 
Gale the antiquary, in the margin of Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury’s “ Antiquities of Glas- 
tonbury,” this relic was found, shortly be- 
fore 1680, in the hands of a certain priest ; 
and on being taken to King Charles II., 
was given by him to a person apparently 
—for the passage is obscure, being written 
with abbreviations—connected with Louise 
de Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth. 
This, in all probability, is the identical 
relic mentioned by our author as above. 
Judging from the peculiarities of his 
style, the rev. author, or we are much 
mistaken, has been an attentive student of 
the chroniclers and monastic writers of the 
middle ages. He appears, too, if we may 
form an opinion from his apt quotations, 
to have read the classical authors to good 
purpose. But so true it is—Quandoque 
bonus dormitat Homerus: the learned 
Doctor must either have been nodding, or 
have forgotten his prosody, or he would 
never have given the following line (p. 67) 
as the commencing hexameter of a set of 
Elegiacs :— 
* GentisArundellie Thomas, Lanhernie proles.” 


The proper readings are “ Arundelix” and 
‘*Lanhernia,” beyond a doubt. 





Historical Notices of the Parish of 
Withyham, in the County of Sussex ; with 
a Description of the Church and Sack- 
ville Chapel. Illustrated with Drawings 
and Wood-Engravings. (London: John 
Russell Smith. Tunbridge Wells : William 
Nash. 4to.)—In every page of this hand- 
some volume we find evident marks of 
carefulness and research, and the form in 
which it is presented to the public reflects 
credit alike upon the learning of the 
author, the skill of the artist, and the 
taste of the printer. Were our parochial 
history throughout the length and breadth 
of the land taken up in the same enthu- 
siastic spirit, considerable would be the 
accession of knowledge to the antiquarian 
world, and people in general would soon 
learn to take a little more interest in local 
records than they do at present. Withy- 
ham, however, does not appear to be 
among the places that have been the scene 
of stirring events, and century after cen- 
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tury it has moved on in the “ noiseless 


tenor of its way.” Of past history it has 
next to none; and it is its church more 
particularly that the author (who only 
signs himself “R. S. S. W.”) evidently de- 
signs in these pages to describe and cele- 
brate. 

The name of Withyham, situate about 
seven miles from Tunbridge Wells, and 
for ages the final resting-place cf the 
time-honoured house of Sackville, is no- 
where to be found in the Domesday Sur- 
vey. It formed part, however, of the 
hundred of Hartfield there mentioned, 
and probably came into possession of the 
Sackville family on the marriage of Sir 
Jordan de Sackville with the Lady Ela 
de Dene, co-heir of Ralph de Dene, lord 
of the manor of Buckhurst, and son of 
Robert de Dene, cupbearer to William the 
Conqueror. Casual mention is made of 
the place in the reigns of Henry III, 
Edward I., and Edward dI., in various 
documents which the author affords the 
reader an opportunity of examining: and 
the latter monarch is known to have 
stopped for a time at Withyham on his 
way from Leeds Castle, in Kent, to Mares- 
field, in September, 1325. In this reign, 
the revenues of its church seem to have 
been ‘attached to the Benedictine Priory 
of Morteyn, in Normandy, the Prior of 
which then held in the parish a hall, a 
chamber or cell, a grange, an ox-stall, 
and a stable, with a portion of the tithes 
and hay, and other lands and emolu- 
ments. In the same reign, too, these rights 
and possessions were seized into the king’s 
hands as belonging to an alien priory. 
The next mention of the place in con- 
nexion with a foreign religious. house is in 
1372, when it had become a cell of the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Martin at Tours, 
in France; and at which period the ad- 
vowson of the Priory of Withyham was 
granted by charter by Edward III. to his 
son John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 
In the 14th year of his reign, Henry IV. 
gave the manor of Withyham, “called 
Mounkeneconrt,” with the advowson there- 
of, for twenty years, to the Prior and 
Convent of the Holy Trinity at Hastings. 
In the reign of Elizabeth we find the 
manor and advowson in the hands of Lord 
Buckhurst, in the possession of whose de- 
scendants they have ever since remained. 
In the year 1603 the Sackville family re- 
moved from Buckhurst to Knole, and 
their house at the former place was either 
pulled down or fell into decay—a tower 
and some portion of the old brick walls 
alone being now left to mark its site. 

In 1724 there were about 100 families 
in the parish. In 1851 the families had 
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inereased to about 300 in number, and the 
total population: was 1,682. 

Among the rectors of Wythyham, the 
only man of note seems to have been 
Brian Duppa, successively Bishop of Chi- 
chester, Salisbury, and Winchester, who 
left by will £20 to the poor of the parish. 

The earliest positive mention of the ex- 
istence of a church here—dedicated to St. 
Michael—seems to be about 1291 ; but the 
exact age of the older portion of the present 
building does not appear to be known. 
The greater part of it was unfortunately 
destroyed by a storm of thunder and 
lightning, June 16th, 1663; on which 
occasion also the parish register was 
probably lost. Monits for the restoration 
of the church were collected by brief, and 
the work was completed in 1672. The 
tower, however, fortunately escaped the 
fire, and, “ with its well-proportioned door- 
way and. handsome window, carries us 
back,” as the author says, “not far from 
the time when Gothic architecture seems 
to have attained its perfection.” These 
valuable remnants of the old church can- 
not, in his opinion, be much later than 
1350. Marks of the fire are still to be 
seen in the red colour of the stone; and 
the great substance of the walls, we are 
told, is worthy of notice. Various restor- 
ations and changes for the better in the 
interior have been made since the year 
1841. 

The mural paintings in the interior, re- 
presenting St. Michael the Archangel, and 
the Last Judgment, we presume are mo- 
dern ; those in the chancel, “ of the school 
of Giotto,” seem, from the description 
given, to be ancient, though we are no- 
where informed how they escaped the ef- 
fects of the fire of 1663. Indeed, this 
want of information as to the date of the 
paintings, font, altar, and windows, is the 
only faulty point to be found in the book. 
All these matters may be very well known 
to the parishioners, and to those who have 
the history of church decoration at their 
finger-ends ; but as the work is intended 
for the public as well, a little more elucida- 
tion in reference to them should have been 
vouchsafed to the ordinary reader, who at 
present is not in the secret. 

The drawings (lithograph) and wood- 
engravings are ably executed, and the se- 
lection of subjects is tasteful and appro- 
priate. It is somewhat difficult to make 
a distinction, where all are good, but 
among those which have more particularly 
attracted our notice, we may mention— 
the Shrine of St. Thomas at Hereford; 
the Tower of the ancient Mansion of 
Buckhurst ; King John’s Oak in Knole 
Park ; the Ancient House of Buckhurst, 
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from an old Drawing in a Map; the 
ancient Monument -(1488) of Humfry 
Sakevyle, Esq.; the Monument (1524) of 
Richard Sakevile, Esq. and Isabell his 
wife ; the Portrait of Lord Buckhurst, the 
first Earl of Dorset; the Monument of 
Thomas Sackville, son of Richard, fifth 
Earl of Dorset ; and the Font and Cross 


formerly in the Church of Sanqueville, in- 


Normandy. 

We must not omit to mention, also, that 
the notes to the work are replete with in- 
teresting information of a more general 
nature, 


The Story of Rushew Castle and Rushen 
Abbey, in the Isle of Man. By the Rev. 
J. G. Cummine, M.A, F.G.S. (Lon- 
don: Bell and Daldy.)—The author of 
this work has already published an ac- 
count of the Isle of Man; intended pri- 
marily, he tells us, for geological and 
scientific readers, but including the civil 
and ecclesiastical history of the island, in- 
terspersed with some of those strange le- 
gends which linger still among its people. 
Since that publication he has fallen in 
with a few records relating to the monas- 
tery of Rushen (the last dissolved in the 
British Islands—so late, in fact, as the 
latter half of Elizabeth’s reign), and also 
to the occupants of the castle of Rushen, 
among whom must more particularly be 
named, James, the seventh Earl of Derby, 
and Charlotte de Tremouaille, his heroic 
wife. Some of these records not having 
hitherto been printed, and the rest being 
dispersed in books either rare or too diffi- 
cult of access to be generally consulted, he 
has thought it desirable to put them to- 
gether in a connected farm, in the hope 
that they may prove interesting and use- 
ful to general readers, and more particu- 
larly to those who, for the first time, are 
led to visit this remarkable locality. The 
result is the present ably-compiled little 
volume. 

We agree with the author in his re- 
mark, though it is one, perhaps, in which 
we have mentally anticipated him, that 
it— 

“Does indeed seem strange that, with all the 
facilities which steam navigation affords, the 
Isle of Man, presenting to us some of the 
moet beautiful scenery in the British Isles, and 


whose political status is of so singular a charac- 
ter, should continue to be so little known.” 


How few, indeed, are aware of the fact, 
among others mentioned by hin— 


‘¢ That its climate is more equable than that of 
any country in Europe, and its mean annual 
temperature higher than that of any spot in the 
game parallel of latitude; that it has within it- 
self more antiquities in the shape of cromlechs, 
stone circles, crosses, ruined churches and cas- 


tles, than any area of like extent in the British 
Isles; that it has been the on in turn of 
the Scotch, Welsh, Danes, Norwegians, and Eng- 
lish; that its kings once dictated terms to the 
kings of Ireland; that it played a part in the 
struggle between Bruce and Baliol; that the 
land, the people, and their privileges, have been 
transferred from one party to another, by pur- 
chase or by mortgage, on five separate occa- 
sions; that though in the midst of the British 
Isles, it is not in point of law a part of them; 
that though a possession of the British Crown, it 
is not ruled by the British Parliament; that 
though its pot A have the rights of British sub- 
jects, it is no part of England, is not governed by 
the laws of England, and belongs not to England 
by colonization or by conquest; that its bishop- 
ric is the most ancient of any in Great Britain or 
Treland, and has preserved an unbroken succes- 
sion of bishops from the first till now; that it 
contains no records of the Reformation ; that the 
bishop can himself draw up public prayers to be 
used in the churches of his diocese, and such 
prayers have been incorporated into the Liturgy 
of the Manx Chureh; and that the offertory has 
never been discontinued, but is in general prac- 
tice, once at least every week, in every parish 
in the island.” 


So far as our own observation has ex- 
tended, most persons who do pay a visit 
to the island are more attracted by the 
charming picnics which in summer seem 
there to hold an unbroken reign, or else 
centre their thoughts and aspirations 
upon its cheap port and brandy (growing, 
by the way, less and less cheap every day), 
rather than upon those real attractions 
which the author has so ably enume- 
rated. 

Mona has from time immemorial been 
one of the grand head-quarters of goblin, 
ghost, and fairy; and we only regret that 
we cannot find room for the story of “ the 
Spell-bound Giants of Rushen Castle,” 
which, with such evident unction, the 
historian Waldron has told. By way of 
compromise, however, we will give a le- 
gend borrowed from the same source, 
about ‘the little people,” and the old 
chalice belonging to the parish church :— 


** A farmer belonging te the parish of Malew 
was journeying across the mountains from Peel 
homewards, and missed his road. Presently the 
sound of soft and flowing music reached his 
ears; on following which he was led into a mag- 
nificent hall, where he observed, seated round a 
well-garnished table, a goodly number of the lit- 
tle people, who were making themselves merry 
with the comforts of this life. Amongst those 
at table were faces which he fancied he had cer- 
tainly seen in times past; but took no notice of 
them, or they of him, till the little people offer- 
ing him drink, one of them, whose features 
seemed well-known to him, plucked him by the 
coat-tails, and forbade his tasting aught before 
him, on pain of becoming one of them, and never 
returning to his home. A cup filled with some 
liquor being put into his hand, he found oppor- 
tunity to dash its contents upon the ground. 
Whereupon the music ceased, the lights disap- 
peare 1, and the company at once vanished, leav- 
ing the cup in bis hand. By the advice of his 
parish priest he devoted this cup to the service 
of the church, and I am told that this very cup 
is now used for the consecrated wine in Kirk 
Malew.” 
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So much for this cup-story—that a cup 
or cups had something to do with it, there 
can be little doubt ; spirits too, in all pro- 
bability. 

In one of the Island Rolls, 32 Henry 
VIIL., an account is given of the lead, 
timber, slates, live-stock, and other spoils 
of the monastery, which, on the first 
order made for its dissolution, were sold 
off piecemeal. Some of the articles thus 
sold, as the author remarks, are extremely 
interesting in their character ; as will be 
seen by the following statement of the 
Jocalia, or jewels, which were then de- 
livered over to the Earl of Derby :— 

** Four chalices, one chrouche, (i.e. the abbot’s 
pastoral staff,) one censer, one cross, two little 
headless crosses, one ship, (i.e. the navicula, or 
box for incense,) one hand, and one Bysshope 
hede, (probably re/iquaries in form of a hand and 
a bishop’s head,) four cruets, (for wine and water 
at mass,) eleven spoons, two standing cups, two 
pocula (called al- pottes) with covers, one flat 
pece, (or drinking-cup,) one salt, two masers, 
(wooden drinking-cups, silver-mounted,) one pix 
of — for the reservation of the holy Sacra- 
ment. 


The book is replete also, considering its 
limited extent, with interesting particu- 
lars relative to Bishop Wilson, the loyal 
Earl of Derby, and his Countess. Some 
information, too, is given about a rather 
celebrated character in his day, William 
Christian (or, as the Manx call him, Iliam 
Dhone, i. e. “ William the Fair-Haired”), 
who, though a protégé of the Earl, basely 
deserted the Countess “in her utmost 
need,” and ultimately betrayed her to the 
Parliamentary forces. He met his deserts, 
however, for shortly after the Restoration 
he was arrested and shot. “His memory,” 
we are told, “is held sacred by Manxmen, 
and by them he has been regarded as a 
martyr in the cause of popular liberty.” 
Either their veneration for Illiam Dhone 
is very much misplaced, or they must be 
in possession of information as to sundry 
merits of his, upon which, as yet, we have 
failed to become enlightened. Time was, 
when his name was held in abhorrence. 
The pictorial illustrations (eight in num- 
ber) have been produced by Mr. Appel’s 
anastatic process. So fur as we can judge, 
they are well executed, and in general 
they are curious; more particularly the 
ancient map of the island, and the views 
in the neighbourhood of Castletown, of 
the same date, copied from Chaloner’s 
“ History of the Isle of Man.” The sheet, 
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too, of autographs of personages connected 
in former times with the Isle of Man, will 
be a valuable acquisition with many. In 
the Appendix we find an excellent chro- 
nological Catalogue of the Kings of Man, 
with the contemporary Bishops and Eng- 
lish Sovereigns ; 2 Computus of the Abbey 
revenues at the time of the dissolution ; 
and some other papers, interesting alike to 
the antiquary and the ecclesiologist. 





Gwendoline and Winfred, (London: 
J. Moxon.) —“ Gwendoline and Winfred” 
is a very romantic, and withal pathetic, 
story. Two sisters grew up together in 
all sorts of innocence and beauty. The 
younger, the proud Winfred, with her 
“heart of flame,” is beloved by a young 
poet called Desmond, but disdains him to 
wed a rich noble—Lord Arran of Glenivor. 
After her marriage, she dives wildly into 
the giddiest whirlpools of gaiety, and at 
length tires her husband completely out 
by her frivolity. He becomes cold and 
stern, and she grows melancholy, and 
finally commits suicide. Meanwhile, her 
first lover, Desmond, has recovered from 
the effects of his unrequited passion for 
her, and married her gentle sister, Gwen- 
doline, with whom he lives in the most 
perfect blissfulness. Sometime after his 
wife’s untimely death, Lord Arran pays a 
visit to this pair; and thereupon falls in 
love with, and weds, Gwendoline’s chosen 
friend, the tender Ethel, who makes him 
a most excellent wife, and to whom he 
makes a most excellent husband. 

The versification ofthis poem is easy; 
otherwise we cannot say much for it. 





Poetic Howrs and Musing Moments. 
By Henry Avene. (London: Hatch- 
ard.)—Mr. Aveling has the gift of ver- 
sifying: his numbers are generally even, 
and his rhymes correct. But here his 
poetical qualifications end; and, for our 
own parts, in spite of his smooth rhythm 
and good rhymes, we had been better 
pleased had he been content to keep the 
fruits of his “Poetic Hours” to himself, 
and favoured us only with the results of 
his “ Musing Moments.” His prose me- 
ditations are, at any rate, comprehensible, 
and some of them evince a great deal of 
sense and feeling. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of this Society was 
held in Norwich and its vicinity, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Albemarle, 
on the 31st of August and following days. 
The antiquities of Norfolk present great 
attractions for the archeologist, and the 
excursions and proceedings generilly on 
this occasion were all of much antiquarian 
interest. At the opening meeting, after 
the usual preliminary addresses, in which 
Lord Albemarle and Sir J. P. Boileau 
took part, Mr. Pettigrew read a paper, of 
which we give an abstract, on the general 
History and Antiquities of the locality in 
which the Association was assembled :— 

“ The form of the county of Norfolk is 
that of a wedge, and Camden derives the 
name Iceni from iken, a wedge. Ickneld- 
street runs through Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Cambridgeshire. From Tacitus we learn 
of the valour of the people who inhabited 
this province, and the same authority-has 
given to us details of their early history. 

aving submitted to the Romans, they 
remained peaceable until the reign of 
Claudius Cesar, when Ostorius disarmed 
them, and forced them to rebel. Revolts 
succeeded, and the province was ultimately 
bequeathed by King Prasurtagus to the 
Emperor Nero; thenceforth it beeame the 
prey of the Roman army, attended by all 
the horrors which, perhaps, necessarily ac- 
company such conditions. The exploits of 
the violated Queen Boadicea, the widow 
of Prasurtagus, have formed frequent sub- 
jects for historical declamation and attrac- 
tive illustration. The success of the Iceni 
in alliance with the Trinobantes, the im- 
mense slaughter of the Romans, and the 
routing of the Ninth Legion, under Catus 
Decianus, is well known to those acquainted 
with early history; and few have failed to 
lament over the ultimate defeat of Boa- 
dicea, and her subsequent death by poison 
in the year a.p. 59. Connected with the 
early history ef the county, we may here 
make mention of the presence of barrows 
found at Anmer, Sedgeford, Rudham, Stiff- 
key, Creek, Long Stratton, Wretham, 
Weeting, &c. Various examples of these 
remains are to be seen in our collections. 
They will be found enumerated and de- 
scribed in the pages of the Archeologia, 
the ‘Norfolk Archeology,’ the Journals of 
the Archeological Association, Institute, 

“ The extensive occupation of this county 
by the Romans, the establishment of Thet- 





ford as Sitom ; Yarmouth, Gariano- 
num ; Caistor, Venta Icenorum ; Tasburg, 
Ad Taum ; Brancaster, Branodunum ; Ick- 
borough, Iciana,—justly lead us to expect 
the discovery of many remains belonging 
to that people; nor have we been disap- 
pointed in that respect. The pages of our 
journal record numerous discoveries of Ro- 
man coins and other antiquities; and how 
much must have been found, and met with 
no record, informer times! ‘The vicissi- 
tudes to which the country has been ex- 
posed, its transition from British to Ro- 
man, from Roman to Saxon, from Saxon 
to Danish, and thence to Norman, under 
various circumstances of conquest and spo- 
liation, as recorded in history, is confirmed 
by the discovery of remains belonging to 
those several times and peoples. Not only 
can the general outlines of most of the 
Roman camps be still traced, but also their 
principal military ways; hence we have 
the Watling-street, the Ickneld-street, 
Stone-street, and the Fosse-way, all indi- 
cative of their origin. Minute discrimi- 
nation, however, is necessary in regard to 
the assignment of antiquities discovered. 
With some persons, everything is Roman ; 
with others, on the contrary, Saxon or 
Norman. The distinctive characteristics 
of these several times are, however, now 
beginning to be better known, and we 
trust will render.us less liable to the cen- 
sure of possessing ‘an imagination heated 
by a warmth of erudition, fondly fostering 
every appearance bearing a resemblance to 
antiquity, and claiming indisputable credit 
from learned disquisitions.’ 

“In the enumeration I have made of 
Roman stations in the county of Norfolk, 
I have mentioned Venta Icenorum as be- 
longing to Caistor or Caister. On this 
point, however, we now possess more ac- 
curate knowledge, and I do not hesitate 
to express my concurrence in the assign- 
ment of this station to Norwich, and not 
to Caistor. For this correction we are in- 
debted to the erudite sagacity of Colonel 
Leake and Mr. Hudson Gurney. I cannot 
make mention of the names of these two 
distinguished friends without paying my 
tribute of regard to their varied and ex- 
tensive knowledge. Nor can I forbear to 
announce with pride and satisfaction the 
zeal still entertained by him who bears 
that most respected name of Gurney in 
this county, for the advancement of all 
that is calculated to throw light upon the 
antiquities of his native place. With a 
generosity co-equal with the value and 
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utility of the objects to which it is applied, 
Mr. Gurney has issued some interesting 
researches on this subject, to be presented 
to those who feel an interest in such in- 
quiries ; a contribution which will, I doubt 
not, be duly appreciated by all who have 
the good fortune to partake of this instance 
of his liberality and zeal for the promotion 
of archeological researches. Under the 
Saxon Heptarchy, the East Angles were 
established in a.D. 575, by Uffa. I abstain 
from wearying you even with an enumera- 
tion of the names of the several kings or 
rulers from this period to that of St. Ed- 
mund, so celebrated by his refusal to ab- 
jure Christianity, and his defeat and death 
in A.D. 870, by the Danes, who in the 
ninth century overran the kingdom.” 

Mr. Pettigrew proceeded to trace the 
history of the Castle, and then touched on 
the history of Merchants’ Marks :— 

“ Merchants’ marks are of very frequent 
occurrence in Norwich. In a walk through 
a portion of the city, in which I had the 
great advantage to be accompanied by Mr. 
Fitch and Mr. Ewing, who have most 
kindly undertaken to conduct us on this 
occasion, I was surprised at their number. 
Their importance in fixing the residence of 
those who in former times had inhabited 
the houses in which they appear, was 
made known to me by the latter gentle- 
man, whose labours in regard to these in- 
signia have been published in the ‘ Norfolk 
Archeology,’ and by Mr. Muskett, in 1850. 
These notices of the merchants’ marks are 
not confined to the examples carved in the 
city of Norwich, but extend also to those 
which appear on the seals attached to the 
deeds preserved at the Guildhall. They were 
employed chiefly from 1300 to 1600. Shop- 
keepers in general used them; they were 
not confined to merchants; and they are 
to be seen as marks in painted glass, put 
up to acknowledge gifts or services ren- 
dered by those to whom they relate. The 
insertion of the merchant’s mark in the 
coat of arms is very common. Their great 
number at Norwich is probably to be ac- 
counted for by its being one of the staple 
towns. 

“The stapel or estaple towns were New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, York, Lincoln, Norwich, 
Westminster, Canterbury, Chichester, Exe- 
ter, Bristol, Hull, Boston, Queenborough, 
Southampton, and Yarmouth, the seal of 
the staple of which, made in 1369, has 
continued to be used on the burgess let- 
ters. staple signifies mart or market, 
and stapel, in Saxon, is the stay or hold of 
athing. The goods were compelled to be 
brought to the staple town for sale or ex- 
portation, to be weighed, measured, &c., 
and made chargeable to the customs. The 
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merchants of the staple were incorporated 
by Edward II.; abolished by Edward III., 
in 1328; re-established by him in 1332, 
fixing it at York in 1334; at Bruges, in 
1341; and at Calais, in 1348. In 1353 
(27th Edward III.) it was once more re- 
moved to this country, and at the places 
I have stated. It had been at Antwerp 
in 1313, and Cardiff was an early place of 
staple. 

“ Magistrates were accustomed to have 
carved and ornamented posts placed at 
their gateways ;—many of these were at 
Norwich, but I believe none are remaining 
at this day. In a MS. history of Norwich, 
by Mr. Mackerell, in the possession of 
Hudson Gurney, Esq., written in 1737, it 
is said ‘ Edward, the husband of Izod Rede, 
was mayor of this city a.D. 1521, and 
lived where the Three Tuns Tavern now 
is, whose arms are in brass on her grave- 
stone,-and are the same as those which 
still remain at the gate,—it being the cus- 
tom at that time, whenever persons were 
chosen magistrates, to have posts set down 
at their doors. They who had arms had 
them carved thereon; others had the 
King’s, St. George, or the city arms paint- 
ed, or the arms of the trade of which they 
were members; many of which remain in 
all parts of the city even to this day, though 
this custom has long since been disused.’ 
Mr. M. gives a representation of four; but 
they, together with others, have disap- 


“ Our old associate and excellent anti- 
quary, John Adey Repton, in the Archao- 
logia (vol. xix., p.383), has given drawings 
illustrative of the magistrates’ posts at Elm- 
hill, near the Tombland, Norwich. One 
of these is of the time of Henry VIII, and 
was covered with red paint; another had 
the letters T. P., the initials of Thomas 
Pettys, mayorof Norwich in1582. Mr.Rep-- 
ton has also referred to passages in which 
the practice is alluded to. Thus in Lingua, 
1607, Communis Census says, ‘ Nnowas 
he how to become a-scarlet gowne? hath 
he paire of fresh posts at his door?’ 
And in the ‘ Widow’ of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, she observes, ‘A pair of such 
brothers were fitter for posts without door, 
indeed to make a show at a new-chosen 
magistrate’s gate,’ &c. Dakkan has, ‘the 
posts of his gate are a painting too.’ And 
Rowley, in 1632, ‘ If e’er I live to see the 
sheriff of London, I’ll gild thy posts.’ 

“Guilds were associations to advance 
trade, charity, and religion. They date 
from Saxon times, but prevailed chiefly in 
the 14th and 15th centuries. Norwich 
had many, but Yarmouth had perhaps the 
greatest number: they were named the 
guilds of the Holy Trinity, St. George, 
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the Browne Rood, St. Crispin and Chris- 
tiana, St. Christopher, St. Erasmus, Our 
Lord’s Ascension, Holy Cross, St. John, 
Lesser Guild of the Holy Trinity, St. John 
the Baptist, St. Margaret, St. Mary de la 
Pere, St. Mary, St. Nicholas, The Holy 
Ghost, St. Peter, Our Lady of St. Nicho- 
las, St. Mary de West Town. The chapels 
of most of these were in St. Nicholas 
Church. All, with the exception of the 
Merchants’ Guild, were dissolved in 1545. 
Mr. Palmer has given many interesting 
particulars of these guilds, and the pro- 
perty possessed by them at the time of 
their dissolution. 

“T have given the time of Edward II. 
as the period of incorporation of the Mer- 
chants of the Staple. The Guild of St. 
George at Norwich dates also from this 
period. The Norfolk and Norwich Archxo- 
logical Society have printed an account of 
this company from the MS. history by 
Mackerell, to which I have referred. The 
fraternity dates 1324 (18th Edward II.), 
and was instituted in ‘the Cathedral 
Churche aforn the heie Auter, aforn the 
Trinitie, on the south side in Norwych.’ 
They wore a particular dress—red gowns 
and hoods—which the members were for- 
bidden to dispose of in any way, under a 
prescribed penalty. On the election of a 
new mayor, St. George’s Guild of Norwich 
always walked in procession, and gave a 
large dinner. In the procession appeared 
a dragon, without which St. George would 
literally be an uninteresting personage ; 
and it is preserved to this day, being pro- 
bably the only relic remaining of the 
ancient custom, and is now safely en- 
sconced in the Guildhall, and well known 
by the name of Snap. It is made of wicker- 
work, so contrived as to spread and close 
its wings, distend or contract its head, and 
is covered over with painted cloth. A man 
within it used to walk in the procession. 
In 1408 it was agreed to furnish priests 
with copes, and the George was directed 
_ to go in procession and make a conflict 

with the dragon. The rebellion of Kett 
forms a remarkable feature in the history 
of Norfolk; but it must be reserved for a 
special notice, should time admit of its 
introduction. I must now hasten to the 
ecclesiastical division of our subject. 

“The monasteries and religious houses 
in Norfolk were very numerous. A list 
of them, at the time of the dissolution, may 
be found in Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, 
and Taylor’s Index Monasticus. In Nor- 
wich alone were—1, the Cathedral or Con- 
vent; 2, St. Mary; 3, St. Francis; 4, St. 
Dominic; 5, St. Augustine; 6, St. Giles ; 
7, St. Paul. In Thetford they were not 
less numerous:—1, House of Friars; 2, 


Monastery of Augustine Friars ; 8, St. Se- 
pulchre; 4, Priory of St. Mary and St. 
John; 5, St. Gregory; 6, St. Andrew ; 
7, St. Mary; 8, St. Mary Magdalen. Yar- 
mouth had also—1, a Cell to Norwich; 
2, St. Mary; 3, St. Dominic; 4, St. Fran- 
cis. No less than seventy-seven religious 
houses were dissolved by Henry VIII. in 
the county of Norfolk. Many others, under 
the denomination of Alien Priories and 
Hospitals, were also dissdlved. A history 
of the pilgrimages made to Our Lady at 
Walsingham, Our Lady at am, Our 
Lady of Pity at Horstead, to St. John’s 
Head of Trimmingham, and many others 
I could enumerate, would not be unin- 
teresting. Of monastic orders, clerical, 
military, and conventional, including col- 
leges, hospitals, leper-houses, &c., there 
were in Norfolk, belonging to the diocese 
of Norwich, no less than 153, and of her- 
mitages, chantries, free chapels, guilds, 
shrines, and places of ‘pilgrimages, 1,202, 
making altogether 1,355 houses; and ac- 
cording to the Valor Ecclesiasticus, the 
valuation of the former 153 being 6,293/. 
lls. 28d. There were Benedictines, or 
Black Monks and Nuns; Cistercian, or 
White Monks and Nuns; Cluniac Monks 
and Nuns of the Order of St. Fontevrault. 
Of the clerical, Regular Canons of the Holy 
Sepulchre or Cross ; of St. Augustine, Pre- 
monstratensian and Gilbertine Canons and 
Nuns. Of military, there were the Knights 
Templars and Hospitallers ; Sister Hospi- 
tallers of St. John, the Holy Trinity, &c. 
The conventual were—Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, Carmelites, Eremites, Pied Friars, 
Nuns, Minorasses, &c. Some of the con- 
ventual and collegiate churches belonging 
to these are still in use at Norwich, Attle- 
burgh, Wymondham, Lynn, &c., some of 
which will form subjects for an examina- 
tion during the congress.” 

Mr. Pettigrew next proceeded to de- 
scribe the cathedral, and some of the 
churches. 

In the evening, the members again as- 
sembled in the Council-chamber, when 
papers were read, by Sir Fortunatus Dwar- 
ris, “ On the Privileges of Sanctuary and 
Abjuration formerly accorded to Churches 
and their Precincts, the Monasteries, and 
other Religious Houses;” and by Mr. 
Planché, “On Raoul de Gael, the First 
Earl of Norfolk.” 


TUESDAY. 

On Tuesday the members assembled in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, the history of which 
was described by Mr. Pettigrew, and af- 
terwards proceeded to view the church 
and cloisters. In the afternoon an excur- 
sion was made to the Roman camp at 
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Caistor, distant about three miles from 
Norwich. In the evening, an interesting 
paper on Sacramental Fonts, by the Very 
Rev. Dr. Husenbeth, of Cossey, was read. 

Mr. Planehé then read a paper by the 
Rev. Beale Poste, M.A., entitled “Re- 
marks on some Representations of Min- 
strels in early painted Glass, formerly at 
St. James’s, Norwich.” 

Mr. Black, Paleographer to the Asso- 
ciation, having obtained permission to ex- 
amine the records of Norwich Cathedral, 
under the charge of the Dean and Regis- 
trar, gave an oral description of their con- 
tents, which elicited much interesting 
discussion. 

WEDNESDAY. 


This day the Association visited Lynn 
and Castle Rising. On the latter place 
some remarks were communicated by Mr. 
Pettigrew :— 

“With respect to the castle itself, it 
was built within a circular space, enclosed 
by a bank and a ditch. There are ad- 
ditions to the castle east and west, under 
a similar arrangement of earthworks. 
Passing over a bridge, you enter by a 
Norman gate, whence you may observe 
all that now remains of its ancient gran- 
deur. These consist of the great tower 
or keep, the chapel, gate-house, and the 
walls of the constable’s lodgings,—a brick 
building of the time of Henry VI. The 
destruction of the apartments belonging 
to this castle must have been rapidly ef- 
fected, for in the 22nd of Edward IV. it 
is reported, ‘there was never a house in 
the castle able to keep out the rain-water, 
wind, or snow.’ Ina survey made in the 
19th of Henry VII., preserved in the MS. 
at Carlton Ryde Office, and examined by 
Mr. Harrod, he found that various parts 
were then under reparation. With the 
destruction of the walls, the whole area of 
the circular work was buried several feet 
deep, and Colonel Howard removed many 
thousands of loads, to level the earth 
about the great tower to the base line of 
the building.” 

Returning to Norwich, the members 
again met in the evening, when a paper 
was read by Mr. Pettigrew, on the Gates 
of Norwich; Mr. Ewing described some 
curious carving from Sir J. Fastolf’s house 
at Norwich; Mr. Black communicated the 
results of his examination of the muni- 
ments belonging to the Corporation of 
Lynn; and a further description of Castle 
Rising was given by Mr. Davis. 


THURSDAY. 
This day an excursion was made to Yar- 
mouth. The morning was occupied in 
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visiting the antiquities of the town and 
neighbourhood, and the afternoon by a 
dinner, at which the mayor presided. 
Papers were read during the morning 
perambulation on the remains of Caistor, 
and the connexion of the castle with the 
Fastolf family, by Mr. Pettigrew; and 
Burgh, a Roman station, belonging to Sir 
John Boileau, was visited. Sir John de- 
scribed the excavations made on this spot 
by Mr. Harrod, stating that they disclosed 
the foundations of a wall of the same 
breadth as the walls of the camp yet 
standing, and most assuredly of Roman 
masonry ;—probably the wall was a quay 
wall, or a dwarf wall, and not strictly de- 
fensive, in the same sense as the remains 
of the massive circumvallations on the 
other sides. The solution of the perfect 
or imperfect square at Burgh, formed by 
walls of the same character and height, 
was therefore still imperfect, and most 
likely must ever remain so. The 
previously visited the parish-church, whi 
has been recently restored. It has a 
round tower, into which is worked a 
quantity of Roman tile, or brick. There 
is also a precious morsel of Norman stone- 
work, which formed part of the arch for 
entering the church on the south, 


FRIDAY. 

Friday was devoted to a visit to Wal- 
singham, (where the members were most 
hospitably entertained by the owner, the 
Rev. J. Lee Warner,) to Binham Priory, 
the Snorings, and Barsham-hall. 

Walsingham Priory.—“< Who has not 
heard of the glories of Walsingham Priory? 
No place of pilgrimage in our island can 
surpass it in renown, nor equal it in the 
reception of choice and worthy gifts, The 
value must have been very great, for 
Erasmus, who visited it in 1511, declares 
its magnificence to have surpassed every- 
thing he had before seen—to be the seat 
of riches, gold, silver, jewels, &c.: ‘ Divo- 
rum sedes ! adeo gemmis, auro argentoque 
nitent omnia!’ Roger Ascham, when at 
Cologne in 1550, writes, —‘The Three 
Kings be not so rich, I believe, as was the 
Lady of Walsingham.’ Many of our sove- 
rei made journeys to the Lady of 
Walsingham. Henry III. was here in 
1241; but pilgrimages were made anterior 
to that date. Edward I. was at the priory 
in 1280 and in 1296; and Edward II. in 
1315. From Rymer’s Federa (vi. 315), 
we learn that in 1861 Edward III. gave 
the sum of £9 to John Duke of Brittany, 
to pay his expenses of a pilgrimage to 
Walsingham. Bartholomew, Lord Burg- 
hersh, wished a silver statue of himself to 
be offered to Our Lady in 1369, Henry 
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VII. went thence from Norwich in the 
Christmas of 1486-7, and he sent as an 
offering his banner, after the battle of 
Stoke, which terminated the Wars of the 
Roses. He also gave to the priory a silver- 
gilt figure of himself kneeling. Henry 
VIII. rode thither in the second year of 
his reign, and gave 6s. 8d. as his offering. 
The inventory of things taken at the time 
of the suppression of the monasteries in 
the reign of this sovereign would be ex- 
ceedingly interesting, but it is not known 
to exist. In 1534, the value of the priory 
was taken, and the offerings made in the 
previous year amounted to £201 Is. in 
the chapel of the Virgin; £2 2s. 3d. at 
the sacred milk of the Virgin; and in the 
chapel of St. Lawrence, £8 9s. 13d. The 
clear annual value of the spiritual and 
temporal possessions was stated to be 
£391. 

“Only one letter relating to Walsing- 
ham Priory occurs in the collection pub- 
lished by the Camden Society, preserved 
in the Cottonian Library, ‘ Cleop.’ E. iv., 
fol. 231. It is from Richard Southwell to 
Cromwell, Lord Privy Seal.” 

East Basham, or Barsham-hall.—* The 
late Mr. Britton was of opinion that we 
did not “possess, as specimens of ancient 
brick architecture, any superior to that of 
Barsham-hall. Blomfield assigns its erec- 
tion to the time of Henry VIIL, but the 
authority I have quoted says that from 
the style of the arches, ornaments, and 
armorial bearings still offered to our view, 
the greater part must be considered as of 
a date anterior to that period, and of the 
reign of Henry VII. The gate-house, 
however, must be given to the time of 
Henry VIII. 

“The tower-entrance, or porter’s lodge, 
is a fine specimen, and presents an effigy 
of Henry VII., with his armorial bear- 
ings, cognizance, &c., griffin, and grey- 
hound, and crown. The arch of the tower- 
entrance will be seen to be not so pointed 
as that of the entrance-porch. The group 
of ten chimneys must necessarily attract 
notice, composed of fine bricks, most of 
which were impressed in figured moulds ; 
the south front, of which, as well as of the 
preceding parts, Britton has given us en- 
gravings in the second volume of his ‘ Ar- 
chitectural Antiquities,’ has a very im- 
posing appearance, and presents many ar- 
morial bearings. 

* Time has worked its usual decay, and 
much of this once most distinguished 
mansion has disappeared. It is now ap- 
propriated as a farm-house, and there is a 
large barn formed of square stones, co- 
vered with various tracery of different 
patterns. It is, however, uncertain whe- 
11 


ther they have not been brought from 
Walsingham. In the ‘Norfolk Archeology’ 
(vol. ii. p. 406), it is stated, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Fitt, of Fakenham, that among 
the large fragments of carved stone in- 
serted in the walls of the barn, there is 
one charged with the arms of England. 
The Rev. Mr. Cubitt believed these carved 
stones to have been brought from an old 
hall at Houghton-le-Dale, which had been 
pulled down.” 


SATURDAY. 

The proceedings of the congress were 
brought to a close this day by an excur- 
sion to Ely, where the beautiful cathedral, 
which is being so magnificently restored, 
was visited, and its history and architec- 
tural features described by Mr. Davis. 





CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE eleventh annual congress of this 
Association commenced on Monday, Au- 
gust 17. 

The President, C. O. S. Morgan, Esq., 
M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A., and members, pro- 
ceeded to 

Doward Camp,—an early British one. 
Its dimensions are large, comprising no 
less than twenty acres within the inner 
vallum ; for on one side of the camp, that 
which is most accessible, there is an outer 
and an inner vallum. The former runs 
for a considerable distance round the camp 
to the point where the hill rises very 
abruptly from the river, and here, ap- 
proach appearing to be absolutely impos- 
sible, the outer work ceases, as being 
wholly unnecessary to increase the means 
of defence. On the brow of the hill over- 
locking the river huge masses of rock 
stand out in rugged boldness, and the 
natural effect has been much heightened 
by the excavation of large quantities of 
earth from the sides and bases of the 
rocks. This is by far the most picturesque 
side of the hill, and the view of the river, 
winding between the deep gorge of well- 
wooded rocks, is very grand. 

Mr. Moggridge pointed out several hol- 
lows, or depressions, in various parts of 
the camp, and expressed his opinion that 
they had been places of residence of the 
British chiefs. 

After inspection of the camp, the party 
descended the hill, and having regained 
their vehicles, proceeded to 

Goodrich Castle——There they were met 
by the Rev. T. Webb, of Tretire, and the 
Rev. C. H. Morgan, vicar of the parish ; 
the former of whom kindly acted as guide. 
The ruins of this castle stand on a lofty 
eminence, having a very abrupt approach 
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from the Wye. It is partly surrounded 
by a very deep moat, over which, where 
stood the drawbridge and portcullis, the 
visitor passes into the interior, which com- 
prises the remains of the chapel, the Lord’s 
Tower, the Lady’s Tower, the dining-hall 
and adjacent kitchen, and a small square 
Norman keep. This part of the castle, 
which is of the twelfth century, is in good 
preservation. The earliest history of the 
castle shews that in 1204 it was granted 
by King John to Walter Marshal; after- 
wards it came into the family of the 
Talbots, and then to the Greys of Wilton. 
The ruins in many parts shew the archi- 
tecture of the earliest period of Early 
English. After spending some time at the 
castle, the party walked to 

Goodrich Church.—This edifice is chiefly 
remarkable as being a double-bodied church 
—a form of edifice rare in this part of the 
country, but frequently met with in the 
principality... The rev. Vicar exhibited 
an interesting relic,—an exquisite silver 
chalice, the history of which deserves a 
passing notice. In the first half of the 
seventeenth century the Rev. Thos. Swift 
was the incumbent of this parish, but was 
expelled by the Parliamentarians. After 
his expulsion he used the chalice in private 
administration of the sacrament. After his 
decease—said to be in 1658—the chalice 
passed as a family heir-loom, and in 1726 
it was presented to the parish by his 
grandson, the famous wit, Dean Swift. 
The chalice, which bears an inscription 
telling its history, is in remarkably good 
preservation; and the President of the 
Association pronounced it to be of the 
workmanship of 1617. 

From Goodrich Church the party re- 
turned to Monmouth. 

The evening meeting was held in the 
Shire-hall. The Rev. J. M. Traherne, of 
Coedriglan, on the part of the Earl of 
Powis, the retiring President, took the 
chair; and after expressing the regret of 
the noble Earl at his unavoidable absence, 
resigned the chair to Mr.Octavius Morgan, 
President-elect. 

The President, having taken the chair 
amidst hearty greetings, said he must, in 
the first place, return his grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the honour which had been 
conferred upon him in the acceptance of 
his services as the President of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association. Seeing 
how many persons of higher pretensions 
‘than himself had previously filled the 
presidential chair, he felt quite unworthy 
of the situation ; but the Association might 
calculate upon his best endeavours to fulfil 
the duties devolving upon him, and he 
hoped that his efforts would not be alto- 
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gether unattended with success. He con- 
gratulated the county of Monmouth upon 
the visit of the Cambrian Association. He 
was sure the county was glad to have the 
honour of a visit from the Association, for 
there were a great many things in it and 
in the immediately surrounding district 
well worthy of attention. He considered 
the visits of such an institution to a 
county as of the greatest interest and im- 
portance, inasmuch as they essentially tend 
to bring forth many things which were, 
perhaps, previously unknown, or, if known, 
very slightly regarded. It is commonly 
found that people, living all their lives 
among matters eminently illustrative of 
history, become familiarized to them, and 
often either forget altogether their exist- 
ence, or, taking them as things of course, 
attach no value to the importance which 
they possess; and it is thus only by the 
visits of strangers, who examine them and 
compare them with things in other dis- 
tricts, that their real value and interest 
are brought prominently forward and ap- 
preciated. Such visits not only have the 
effect of making people acquainted with 
the objects of interest which their neigh- 
bourhood possesses, but they develope a 
feeling of anxiety for their proper pre- 
servation. And this is a very important 
matter; for in these days of improvement 
and restoration it is desirable that dis- 
cretion should be exercised—that in the 
work of preservation care be taken not to 
destroy the old and the original. We are 
prone to make changes, and in giving 
smartness and newness we frequently de- 
stroy the original. We may erect a new 
building precisely the same as the old one, 
but it is not the original building; it is 
like the painting of a picture of Raphael 
—we have a copy, but we have not the 
original. It was important, therefore, that 
care and discretion should be exercised in 
this work of preservation. The county of 
Monmouth is not a county of great extent, 
but it contains within it a great deal of 
what is curious and interesting of all ages. 
On the summit of almost every hill there 
is a camp, a tumulus, or some work of the 
very earliest period. What that period was 
it was hardly required of him to say; but 
his own opinion was, that it was the very 
earliest period previous to the advent of 
the Romans. The encampments on the 
tops of the hills were, he thought, for the 
greater part places of habitation, or for 
resisting the invasion of the Romans; but 
upon this point he was open to the con- 
viction to which any new evidence might 
lead. Coming to the first great invasion 
of this country, viz., by the Romans, we 
have the remains of the great Roman 
3 L 
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road, which runs from Bath, and; crossing 
the Channel, continues on through Cardiff 
and Glamorganshire. On this road there 
were two very distinguished and important 
stations in Monmouthshire—Caerwent and 
Caerleon. Caerwent is still a place of great 
interest, inasmuch as portions of its square 
walls exist to this day, as well as the re- 
mains of a great number of buildings. At 
present it has only been partially investi- 
gated, and he looked forward to the day 
when a further investigation would be 
made; but such investigations, which re- 
quire much care, as well as considerable ex- 
pense, cannot, from various circumstances, 
be prosecuted every year. With reference 
to Caerleon, the museum which had been 
formed in the Grand Jury-room contained 
a model of the baths which had been dis- 
covered there a few years ago, and which 
was well deserving of examination. From 
the time of the Romans there is a blank 
period in the history of England until the 
invasion of the Saxons. The Saxons did 
not interfere very much with that part of 
the country. They came to Portskewitt 
(near Chepstow), where Harold lived for a 
short time; but he was treated so roughly 
that he does not appear to have proceeded 
much further. Whether or not the Danes 
came much into that part was matter of 
doubt. There is a tradition which would 
seem to indicate their presence at Trede- 
gar, but he was not prepared to say how 
far it could be relied on. That they were 
not far off, however, was quite clear, as 
shewn by the word olm—Flatholmes, &c., 
in the Bristol Channel—a pure Danish 
word for “island.” Garth, again, is a 
Danish word—but it is also a British one 
—from which the words “gaer” and “ gar- 
den” are derived. Coming to the Norman 
period, many traces of the presence of 
that people are to be found throughout 
Glamorganshire ; while in Monmouthshire 
there is the Norman castle of Chepstow, 
with its square keep, and many other 
castles clearly Norman, besides the castle 
at Goodrich (in Herefordshire), which the 
members of the Association had that day 
visited. After the Norman period, there is 
a series of castles throughout the country 
which are very remarkable; and there are 
few counties in England, in proportion to 
its size, which have so many such castles 
as Monmouth. Of ecclesiastical structures, 
there is Tintern Abbey, of the date of the 
thirteenth century, which is very superior 
to anything of its kind in the country ; 
and the less known, but very interesting, 
abbey at Llanthony, a place which is 
somewhat difficult of access, and which— 
as nobody now thinks to travel except a 
railway offers its facilities—is not much 


visited. [The Newport and Hereford 
Railway has made Llanthony Abbey now 
very easy of access, it being only five miles 
from the Llanvihangel station.] The hon. 
President went on to notice the churches 
of Bettws Newydd and Redwick as pro- 
minent among the very curious parochial 
churches to be found in Monmouthshire ; 
and then again reverted to the castles, 
particularly alluding to Chepstow, Caldi- 
cott, Newport, Penhow, Raglan, White- 
castle, Grosmont, Skenfrith, and Usk. He 
incidentally referred to the great families 
which have been cradled in Monmouth- 
shire,—the Seymours and the Herberts, 
the Clares and the Buckinghams, as Lord 
Marchers; and he was not quite sure 
whether Abergavenny did not send forth 
the Nevilles. The county of Monmouth, 
in fact, was created out of a great number 
of small marches, in which each lord held 
his separate court, and exercised individual 
authority. Monmouthshire also possesses 
some fine old houses. After the time of 
the Restoration, a great number of old 
houses were restored throughout the 
country; and among these, interesting 
specimens are to be found at Troy and 
Tredegar. Of the houses of a still earlier 
period there are some examples, and Tre- 
owen-house—to be visited on Thursday— 
affords a good illustration of the mansions 
of an early date. Seeing, therefore, that 
Monmouthshire, with its camps, castles, 
abbeys, churches, and mansions, possesses 
interesting remains from the earliest period 
down to comparatively modern times, he 
hoped the Association would derive both 
pleasure and instruction from those parts 
of it which they would be enabled to visit. 
The hon. President next noticed the opera- 
tions of the Caerleon Antiquarian Associa- 
tion at their annual pic-nic, which had 
been arranged for Thursday, for the pur- 
pose of giving a welcome to the members 
of the Cambrian Archsological Association 
on their visit to Raglan. He expressed 
his anxiety to see the usefulness of this 
local Association extended, and referring 
to the efforts that are being made to 
render the museum at Caerleon a nucleus 
for the deposit and preservation of ob- 
jects of interest discovered throughout the 
county, he strongly advocated the im- 
portance of collecting in one place all 
objects of interest, instead of dispersing 
them to the British and other museums. 
As the site of a county museum, Caerleon 
might not be very centrally situated, but 
in other respects it had very high claims. 
Mr. Lloyd Philipps, General Secretary 
for South Wales, read the report for the 
past year. The report commenced by con- 
gratulating the members on the continued 
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success and satisfactory progress of the 
Association. The next number will com- 
plete the twelfth volume of the Journal, 
independent of the supplementary one 
published in 1850. The steadily increasing 
number of members is a source of no little 
gratification. The Committee have great 
pleasure in stating that active and prac- 
tical communications have been opened 
with the kindred counties of Cornwall and 
Brittany, and they anticipate much ad- 
vantage from the mutual correspondence 
of the Associations of each district. Some 
members of the Association were admitted 
last year members of the Breton Associa- 
tion of Antiquaries. Wishes have also 
been expressed by influential residents in 
the Isle of Man that the Association 
should pay a visit to that island. An 
increased number of the copies of the 
Journal, from 300 to 400, had been neces- 
sary in consequence of the increase in the 
members of the Association. The receipts 
since the commencement of the year had 
been £308 2s. 6d., and the expenditure by 
the treasurer £217 11s. 4d., leaving a 
balance of £90 11s. 2d. Several members 
were named as eligible for appointment ; 
and the report closed with a long list of 
new members. 

Mr. Wakeman, of the Graig, one of the 
local secretaries, gave a sketch of the 
early history of Monmouth. Monmouth 
he considered to occupy the site of the 
Roman station which in the Itineraries is 
called Blestium. He shewed that there 
were grounds for supposing that the Nor- 
mans had adopted the Roman fortifica- 
tions; and added various facts, the result 
of investigations which he had made, lead- 
ing to the conclusion of Monmouth having 
been a Roman station on a small scale; 
adding, that it must not be supposed that 
every Roman station was a large town. 
Nothing is known of the town from the 
Romans down to the Saxon invasion, and 
then we find that Harold had overrun the 
greater part of the country on the east side 
of the Usk. He built, or attempted to 
build, a house at Portskewitt, which was 
destroyed by the Welsh. The Liber Llan- 
davensis shews that Fitzosborne built the 
castle of Monmouth, and in Doomsday we 
find that he also built the castles of Chep- 
stow and Usk. A brief sketch of the his- 
tory of the Priory succeeded, and then fol- 
lowed a few interesting notes of John de 
Monmouth and other Lords of Monmouth. 
A considerable manufactory of iron, Mr. 
Wakeman believes, was at one time carried 
on at Monmouth, of which evidence has 
been afforded by the discovery of cinders ; 
besides which, there is the supporting fact 
of a part of the town having been always 





known as “the Cinder-hill.” By a man- 
date of the date of 1219 from King John 
to his bailiff John de Monmouth, a procla- 
mation is ordered to be made against the 
taking of “salmon pinks ;” and the bailiff 
is required to attach any subject so offend- 
ing until the arrival of one of the justices 
itinerant. John de Monmouth appears 
afterwards to have been appointed one of 
the justices itinerant, and during his time 
Henry the Third visited Monmouth more 
than once. On those occasions he always 
went to Skenfrith ; but what possible ac- 


-commodation could be found there for a 


royal visitor, Mr. Wakeman could not con- 
ceive. It was, however, clear to him that 
Grosmont Castle was not built then. 

The Museum.—A very excellent museum 
was collected in the Grand Jury-room. It 
was rich in very ancient and curious speci- 
mens of the numismatic art, to which Mr. 
Dyke, of Monmouth, Mr. Cave, of Ilton, 
Mr. T. O. Morgan, of Aberystwyth, Mr. 
Barnwell, and other collectors, contributed. 

The Rev. Thomas Abbott contributed a 
remarkably fine processional cross, richly 
worked priests’ vestments, carvings of 
saints, &e. 

The hon. President was a large exhibi- 
tor, his contributions including a Pomme 
Chaufrette, or ball for warming the hands, 
of Oriental workmanship, in brass, dama- 
scened with silver—date, fifteenth century ; 
sundry objects of ornamental iron of an 
ancient character ; a collection of massive 
rings, bearing the arms of various popes 
and cardinals during the fifteenth century ; 
a collection of stone arrow-heads and im- 
plements of war found in the United States; 
the Exchequer Rolls of the Lordship Mar- 
cher of Newport and Wentlwch, from 1447 
to 1498, &e. &e. 

Mr. Wakeman was also a large contri- 
butor of ancient keys, coins, medals, eccle- 
siastical carvings, an exquisite specimen of 
early printing—a missal of the College of 
Westbury, &e. &e. 

Mr. J. O. Westwood, Mr. Longueville 
Jones, and others, contributed largely in 
rubbings from stones, crosses, monumental 
brasses, oghams, &c.; besides which there 
were various ancient maps, drawings, &c. 


TUESDAY. 

An excursion to-day was made to exam- 
ine Troy-house, the Druidical stones, tu- 
mulus, and church at Trellech, Tintern Ab- 
bey, and the entrenchment at Bigswear. 
At the evening meeting the Archdeacon of 
Cardigan read a paper on Megalithic stones 
found in France, supposed to be Druidical 
remains. 

At the close, several gentlemen expressed 
dissentient views from those taken by the 
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Ven. Archdeacon, and a discussion ensued, 
in which some gentlemen contended that 
these immense stones might haye been re- 
moved from their original positions by na- 
tural causes, and that they did not upon 
the whole present sufficient evidence that 
they were placed by human art where they 
are now found. 





LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The August meeting of this Society was 
held in the Town-hall—the Rev. G. E. Gil- 
lett in the chair. 

Mr. Wing requested the opinion of the 
committee upon a design for a west win- 
dow in the church at Kirby Bellars, to 
the memory of the Rev. Edward Manners. 
It is to be filled with stained glass, by 
Wailes, representing the call, the ordina- 
tion [?] charge, and martyrdom of St. 
Peter. 

At the request of the chairman, Mr, 
Wing read the following paper, shewing 
that the Society has great cause for exer- 
tion to secure correct restoration of village 
churches when renovated :—* In the pre- 
sent day mischief is frequently done by 
injudicious restoration of churches, and it 
would seem desirable to bring such cases, 
as they oceur, under the notice of this and 
similar societies, that we may be stimu- 
lated to preventive service. Dr. Kaye, the 
late Bishop of Lincoln, in a charge to the 
clergy, remarked that our old ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings supply a link not unimport- 
ant in the chain of ocular corroborations 
of the truth of Christianity. Now, with 
what concern must a Christian man, feel- 
ing the force of this observation, regard 
the modernizing our churches by pre- 
tended restorations, until they lose the 
proofs (to say nothing of the charm) of 
their antiquity? Two village churches 
have lately come under the notice of the 
writer of this paper, the altered state of 
which suggests the necessity of efforts 
being made to render our Society more 
efficient in interposing to secure these 
precious relics of bygone days against 
destruction and deterioration. One, in- 
deed, has been so changed and dressed 
over, that in a century the evidence of its 
antiquity will be lost. As to the other, 
the incumbent, a person of taste and con- 
siderable intelligence, undertook to re- 
store it; but he, not possessing an ac- 
quaintance with church architecture, and 
having employed a builder who did not 
understand it, the result is bad. A tole- 
rable effect has been produced in the inte- 
rior, but the stonework is in part incor- 
rect, and a monstrous mistake has been 
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committed—that of flaying the outside. 
By this last operation the plane of the 
wall recedes from the strings and mould- 
ings, and the building is made more pe- 
rishable from the loss of its incrusta- 
tion. This case, however, is worse in its 
consequences than in itself. A neighbour- 
ing clergyman, who had occasion to re- 
store his church, has adopted the worst 
errors of this example, and the effect has 
been the metamorphosis which we have 
mentioned ;—the particulars of the pro- 
cess we will relate. As in the other in- 
stance, the uninstructed, natural taste of 
the incumbent, and the manual powers of 
an ignorant builder, are the only re- 
sources. A church almost as interesting 
as any small one, and a steeple as beauti- 
ful as any in Leicestershire, are operated 
upon, With much labour they effect the 
excoriation of spire and all. A moulding, 
distinctive for date, being an approach to 
the cavetto, in a large window in the 
tower, offends the eye, so it is innovated 
upon by a rectangular cut, which takes 
the whole sweep. In the chancel, a non- 
descript large priest’s door is substituted 
for the old one. A superior oak roof, with 
richly-carved bosses, instead of being re- 
stored, is removed, and a plain deal one 
takes its place. A clumsy fellow makes 
short work of the glazing, by taking off 
the inside of the cusps of the windows. 
A coping appears to have been devised as 
an improvement upon the flat window-sill, 
and serves no other purpose than to knock 
against, or to be an eye-sore. A high 
tomb of local interest is banished; a pis- 
cina and a pictorial brass share the same 
fate. The font has not had its base re- 
stored, but the upper part has been erect- 
ed on a plain slab. It was first fixed on 
alabaster, but afterwards that was ex- 
changed for freestone. This church was 
well worth visiting: it has a chancel, 
nave, and one aisle. The arcade between 
the two latter is very good, of an early 
date, about 1200, with unique sculptured 
capitals, beautiful for the period. The 
scraping of the pillars, the renewing of 
the clerestory window, and the plain 
benches, are the most creditable of the 
late performances. The plastering of the 
walls we must excuse, it is presumed, on 
the plea of necessary economy. But our 
chief quarrel with the renovators remains 
to be told. We will not for a moment 
advocate rood-screens in new churches; 
but when they exist in old ones, and are 
most essential, as in this one-aisle small 
church, to give effect, they ought to re- 
main. Here was one so exquisitely beau- 
tiful, that a person of cultivated taste, 
upon inspecting it, would feel himself at 
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a loss to find its equal. It is true that 
many pieces had been torn away, but 
enough was left to make ‘a restoration 
easy. And what has been its fate? It 
has been destroyed, and a few fragments 
have been used to patch up a modern 
pulpit! Surely, if refined taste is to have 
any voice in England, and if archxological 
societies are to be made useful, such usage 
of such a church ought to come under 
free animadversion and severe criticism. 
These statements have been given to in- 
duce the members of the Society to devise 
some effectual scheme for the securing of 
competent advice for any church restora- 
tion that may be promoted in the district. 
Some practical agency should be consti- 
tuted, and each clergyman and church- 
warden in the county invited, and per- 
suaded to take advantage of it when occa- 
sion may arise.” 

A discussion of some length followed the 
reading of Mr. Wing’s remarks, respecting 
the deplorable destruction committed of 
late years under the term of “church 
restoration,” whereby so much that was 
valuable to the architect, the artist, the 
antiquary, and the genealogist, has been 
utterly lost to future generations, 

The following resolution, proposed by 
Mr. Wing, and seconded by Mr. Burnaby, 
is earnestly recommended to the attention 
of those whom it may concern :—“ That 
whenever restorations of churches of this 
county are likely to be undertaken, it is 
desirable that communications should be 
made by members of this Society to the 
secretaries, who are requested to commu- 
nicate with the clergy of such parishes, 
and assure them that the Society will be 
glad to give them any advice and assist- 
ance in their power.” 

The meeting concluded with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 





KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The monthly meeting of this Society was 
held in the Tholsel, Sept. 2,—the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Leighlin in the chair. 

Mr. Edward Kelly presented the matrix 
of the seal of the last Seneschal of the 
Marquis of Ormonde’s property. 

The Secretary read a letter from the 
Oxford Architectural Society, inviting the 
members of the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society to visit Oxford, on the occasion of 
the meeting of the first-named body in 
June next. 

The Very Rev. Chairman communicated 
to the meeting a drawing of a remarkable 
stone found during some repairs outside 
the south porch of Huslington Church, 





Lancashire. The upper surface exhibited 
two depressions. It was traditionally 
known as “the plague-stone,” in the 
orifices of which money used to be placed, 
to purchase food for those afflicted with 
the disease. The water now resting in 
the hole was considered by the peasantry 
a never-failing cure for warts. 

Mr. W. Williams, Dungarvan, wrote to 
announce a discovery made by him of a 
group of five Ogham monuments occurring 
in an unconsecrated burying-ground at 
Kilgrooane, county Waterford, and a de- 
tailed account of which he promised to 
send to a future meeting of the Society. 

Captain Edward Hoare, North Cork 
Rifles, sent a communication on gold ring- 
money. 

Mr. Daniel M‘Carthy contributed a 
highly-interesting collection of transcripts 
from documents in the State Paper Office, 
London, illustrative of the State diplomacy 
of Elizabeth’s ministers, and shewing how 
unscrupulous they were in the use of 
means when their object was to get rid of 
a troublesome Celtic chieftain, or silence 
a rebellious Anglo-Norman Irish noble. 
Cecyl and Carew made no secret of their 
wish that treachery might be used to cut 
off ONeill, for instance, by sword or dag- 
ger; and although they affected to be 
scandalized when charged with the inten- 
tion of using poison, there was strong 
proof afforded by their own correspond- 
ence that they had no objection whatever 
to means of the kind, provided only that 
the design was successful. With regard 
to the chieftain Florence M‘Carthy, there 
was clear evidence in the State Papers here 
adduced of a plot for his assassination by 
poison. Two Irishmen, named Cullen and 
Annias, had been engaged by a foreigner, 
in the pay of the King of Spain, named 
Franceschi, to poison Queen Elizabeth. 
In this scheme they failed, and being ap- 
prehended and committed to the Tower, 
Cullen was hanged for the crime, but his 
accomplice offered in return for his life 
being spared, to “do the State some ser- 
vice,” by poisoning Florence M‘Carthy. 
It was sought by Elizabeth’s ministers, as 
a justification for the acceptance of this 
proposal, to be shewn that Cullen and An- 
nias were the agents of M‘Carthy in the 
contemplated murder of the Queen; but 
although it did appear that those men had 
been previously in that chieftain’s service, 
there was no proof whatever to identify 
him with the foul design. The plan to 
poison M‘Carthy failed, and Cecyl affected 
to be indignant afterwards, when it was 
alleged that he had patronized the scheme. 
However, it was clear that even to Thomas, 
Earl of Ormonde, a proposal had been 
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made by Fenton, one of the ministers of 
the crown, to take off O‘Neill by treachery, 
a proposal which that high-spirited noble- 
man repudiated in language of the great- 
est indignation, demanding to be informed 
as to the name of the person who had sug- 
gested him to the government as an in- 
strument for such base purposes, in order 
that he might chastise the caitiff with his 
sword,—declaring that he would meet 

_ ONeill and engage him in combat with 
the sword whenever he could, but he would 
not stoop to the suggested baseness of cut- 
ting him off by treachery for anyone. 
This curious chapter in the secret history 
of Ireland will appear in full in the So- 
ciety’s Journal: we have been only able 
to give a very faint outline indeed of its 
contents. 

Thanks having been voted to the donors 
and exhibitors, J. P., on the motion of 
Capt. Steele, seconded by Dr. James, the 
meeting was adjourned to the first Wed- 
nesday in November. 





British Antiquities —Your readers will 
remember the correspondence which has 
taken place on the above-named subject, 
and the different opinions expressed as to 
the real character of many articles which 
have been passed off as genuine antiqui- 
ties; an opportunity was afforded on the 
5th and 6th of August last, by an exhibi- 
tion of objects of archeological interest, 
held in the Hospitium, at the Museum- 
gardens, York, to test the accuracy of va- 
rious opinions entertained on the subject. 
On that occasion, a large number of flint 
weapons were shewn by Messrs. Tindall, of 
Bridlington ; Pycock, of Malton; J. Rud- 
dock, of Whitby, and others. And as we 
have taken some interest, and spent some 
time, in elucidating the truth of the mat- 
ter, we shall give the result of our inqui- 
ries as obtained by an examination of the 
exhibition, assisted by some other advan- 
tages we were fortunate enough to possess. 
In the first case we noticed a sketch of a 
British cup, with four feet, found near 
Pickering, which is the only one of the kind 
yet known ; also a bowl-shaped cup, found 
in a Saxon tumulus, opened at Thirsk, for 
the York Antiquarian Society, by permis- 
sion of Lady Frankland. These, with a 
small collection of arrows and spears, found 
in the north-east of Yorkshire, were con- 
tributed by Mr. J. Ruddock, who has had, 
probably, more experience than any other 
individual, having opened not less than 
three hundred tumuli. A small but very 


good selection of arrows, by Mr. Pycock, 
of Malton; they were well defined, and of 
undoubted character. In the same case we 
noticed a collection from various parts of 
Yorkshire, particularly near Whitby. Two 
cards from Billerey Dale, the scene of many 
forgeries, were collected by Mr. J. Coultas, 
a farmer of seventy, who never among the 
hundreds he found saw one of the jagged 
arrows which have been made so lately, 
In same case were a celt of most unique 
form, and half of another, from Mr. Bain- 
bridge of York. They were found at Ay- 
ton, in Cleveland. The Bridlington col- 
lection was most extensive—in fact, it was 
swelled out by the admission of hundreds 
of flints, which, although bearing marks of 
having been wrought, are yet of no clearly 
defined stamp; they add to the bulk, but 
do not increase the value, of the collection, 
any more than if there had only been a 
dozen. On card 18, there were some good 
arrows; there are some marked Irish, 
which we feel some doubt about; among 
them is one unmistakable “ Bones.” From 
the same source is a card of drills, No. 28, 
and one of hooks, No. 30. Card 12 con- 
tained one admitted, and several other 
palpable, forgeries ; No. 13, adjoining, has 
two arrows, found by Mr. Tindall and Mr. 
Barugh, good,—most, if not all the rest, 
were spurious. Card 34 had one arrow 
by “Bones,” as this knave is called by 
Whitby. In the East Riding he is known 
as “Jack Flint,” and in the North-West 
Yorkshire he is known as “Shirtless.” He 
has wonderfully improved since he took to 
the trade, as might be seen by examining 
the curious specimens of forgeries gathered 
together here from various parts of the 
country, by Mr. Ruddock, for the purpose 
of exposing the nefarious traffic. There 
was a card dated 1852, rude compared to 
his latter work ; yet the style is the same, 
if not so finished. There was a stone ham- 
mer or hatchet in Mr. Tindale’s lot, and 
there was the sister to it among the for- 
geries, the precise form, size—even the 
material is the same. The latter, and ano- 
ther of like kind, were lent by a gentleman 
of York, who had been done. Mr. Tindale 
had fourteen celts, several were described 
as Irish. No.6 looked suspicious; if we 
compared it with the forgeries, our doubts 
would increase. The large blue celt was 
made for 2s. 6d., beautiful hammers for 5s. 
each, and some arrows and spears, whose 
history and place of manufacture are well 
known, have been sold for 1s. each. Some 
of those, except to an experienced eye, 





a Many of our readers would, no doubt, like to 
know where an account of Mr. Ruddock’s re- 
searches is published or printed. Three hundred 





tumuli could not have been opened by any scien- 
tific explorer without the acquirement of some 
facts of interest, if not of importance. 
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were difficult to detect, and were of greater 
likelihood than the Bridlington collection. 
Mr. Barugh, an extensive occupier of land 
near the above place, has searched for days 
together, and has instructed his servants 
to look over his fields, 100 acres in extent ; 
and although he had at one time sixty 
flints, mostly of the undefined kind, yet he 
met in all his explorations very few arrows 
or spears, and only one barbed arrow. All 
Mr. Barugh found went into Mr. Tindall’s 
collection some time ago. Several of them 
were pointed out to us by that gentleman, 
who afterwards presented to the York mu- 
seum thirty which-he had purchased before 
he knew the difficulty of obtaining genuine 
specimens.—From a Correspondent of the 
“ Malton Messenger,” Aug. 15, 1857. 

Forgeries of Celtic remains.—A corre- 
spondent at Ipswich mentions the fact of 
flint arrows and spear-heads being manu- 
factured at the present day at Brandon; 
and states that a person has been travelling 
with specimens, many of which he has suc- 
ceeded in selling. The truth is, these 
rogues are encouraged and emboldened by 
the avidity with which collectors of anti- 
quities buy objects, which most of them 
want the knowledge to understand and the 
experience to discriminate. 

Derby v. Darby.—Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, 
F.S.A., has endeavoured to settle the pro- 
per orthography of the name; and in a 
letter to the Editor of the “ Derby Tele- 
graph” gives the etymology and the follow- 
ing list of authorities for the unfashion- 
able pronunciation of Derby :— 

“On a coin of Ethelwulf (837 to 857,) 
Dorrst. On three varieties of the coins 
of Athelstan (924 to 940,) DroraBvi. On 
a coin of Eadwig (955 to 959,) the con- 
traction of Dror. On a coin of Eadgar 
(959 to 975,) also Dror. In Domesday 
Book (1081 to 1088,) In Burgo Drrsit, 
Deresit, and DerBy. On a charter, fee- 
farm, 1152, DeRBEIAM. On a grant to 
William Ferrars in the first year of the 
reign of King John, DErEBY and DeERst, 
On a charter of King John, 1217, Derp’. 
On an assessment, 1225, DerEBy. On the 
seal of Robert de Ferrars, Earl of Derby, 
circa 1270, DerBEYE. On deeds, circa 
1272-5, DerBy. On a writ, 1307, DeRBLE. 
On the seal of St. James’s Priory, Derby, 
circa 1350, Der’. John of Gaunt wrote 
himself in 1362, Earl of Dersy. On a 
brass in Stavely Church, circa 1400, 
Dersi. On a deed, circa 1400, DERBIR. 
On the ancient seal of the Convent of 
Black Friars, Derby, cirea 1400, DERBYE. 
On an incised slab in All Saints’ Church, 
circa 1400, DerBey. In the will of the 
celebrated Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond and Derby, and mother of Henry 
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VII., 1508, and on other documents, seals, 
&c., of the same family, Derby. In Valor 
Eccles., 1535, Dersy. On the ancient 
seal of the College of All Saints’, Derp’. 
On a receipt of the Earl of Essex, 1549, 
Dersy. On the ancient seal of the bo- 
rough, DerBI. On a grant of Queen Mary, 
1555, Derby. In the ‘ Benefit of the Aun- 
cient Bathes of Buckstones, by John Jones, 
Phisition at the King’s Mede, nigh Darby, 
1572, Darsy. In a letter of Sir Ralph 
Sadler concerning the removal of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 1585, Derprz. On the 
seal of Ashborne Free Grammar-School, 
temp. Elizabeth, DrerBIz. On a grant, 
1599, Drersy. On Blome’s Maps, DARBYE 
and Darsre. On Speed’s Map, 1610, Dar- 
BYE. On Saxton’s Map, DarBYE and DER- ° 
BIE. In the charter of James I., 1611, 
Dersy. In Bancroft’s ‘Epigrammes,’ 
1639, Darsy. In an order for dismantling 
the garrison, 1646; in Charles Cotton’s 
MSS., circa 1650 ; in Manlove’s ‘ Rhymed 
Chronicle,’ 1653; and on a petition to 
Parliament, 1654, it is Derby. On various 
tradesman’s tokens, 1657 to 1671, struck 
in Derby; about one-half of thirty varie- 
ties examined being Der, and the other 
half Dar: DarBy, Darpyk, and Drersy. 
In Sir Aston Cockayne’s Poems, 1658, 
Darsy. Inthe charter of Charles II.; on 
a grand jury presentation, 1682 ; in Leigh’s 
Derbyshire, 1700; in Wooley’s MSS., 1712; 
in the ‘ British Spy, or Derby Postman,’ 
1727; in the ‘ Derby Mercury,’ first num- 
ber, 1732, and ever since; and on Emanuel 
Bowen’s Map, DERBy. On Morden’s Map, 
DarBy. In Hutton’s ‘ History of Derby,’ 
1790; on Moneypenny’s Map, 1791; and 
on all recent maps and papers, it is 
Dersy.” 

One word as to the earldom of Derby. 
The title is derived from our own town, 
not from West Derby, which there is every 
reason to believe—it having belonged to 
the De Ferrars family—took 7¢s name from 
this borough. It was originally granted 
in 1138, to Robert Ferrars, from whom it 
passed to the crown in the reign of Henry 
III. It was then given, with that of Lan- 
caster, to several members of the Plantage- 
nets, and again merged into the crown 
from John of Gaunt, in the person of his 
son King Henry IV. By Henry VIL, in 
1485, the title was given to the Stanleys, 
who still hold it. 

Restorations in the City Churches.— 
The porch which has recently been added 
to St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill, is now 
nearly completed, from the designs of Mr. 
G. G. Scott and Mr. Mason. It contains a 
great profusion of carvings in the early 
Decorated Gothic style, of an Italianised 
character, admirably executed in Portland 
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stone. The design of the work and the 
sectional mouldings of the arch are bold 
and effective in the extreme. The jambs 
of the arch, on each side, have shafts of 
red granite, polished, and surmounted with 
capitals, which, with their abaci, are ela- 
borately adorned with leafage and foliage. 
Within the upper portion of the arch there 
is yet to be added an alto-relievo, which is 
intended to represent St. Michael and the 
angels driving Satan from heaven. Since 
this porch has been erected, the tower of 
the church looks extremely plain and 
meagre; and we presume the authorities 
connected with the edifice will be induced 
to instruct Mr. Scott and his colleague to 
proceed with the tower, in order to make 
it harmonise in style with the work of the 
porch. We regret to observe that the 
effect of the new entrance is very much 
injured by the house at its eastern side, 
which abuts so abruptly against it, and 
which gives it the appearance of being 
one-sided. 

St. Mary’s Woolnoth, which stands at 
the junction of Lombard-street and the 
north-western end of King William-street, 
is undergoing a thorough cleansing exter- 
nally, and decoration internally. We may 
remark that this fine city church was 
designed by Hawkesmoor, the favourite 
pupil of Sir Christopher Wren, and is by 
some considered his masterpiece; at any 
rate, it may be pronounced, in its peculiar 


style, one of the most original works of 
its class that has been erected since his 
time. Internally, its entablature is sup- 
ported by twelve fluted columns, with 
Corinthian capitals. These columns are 
placed three at each corner, forming in 
the area within them a perfect square of 
35 feet, over which is a very lofty ceiling. 
Beyond this are the spaces under the side 
galleries and that at the west end, in which 


the organ stands. The internal plan of - 
_ this church resembles the arrangement of 


some of the ancient Roman atriums, as 
described by Vitruvius. It is perfectly 
unique of its kind, and its author seems, 
in its production, to have solved the prob- 
lem of planning a place of worship to suit 
the ritual of the Protestant religion, in 
which all the congregation may see and 
hear the preacher. The fronts of the gal- 
leries are adorned with carved consoles. 
The pulpit is also elaborately carved in 
oak, probably executed by Gibbons, or 
some of his pupils. The decorations of the 
altar are also in oak, having a twisted 
column on each side, more curious than 
beautiful. The decorations and renova- 
tions now in progress appear to be pro- 
gressing with good taste; the ornamental 
stucco-work of the ceilings being white, 
and picked in with colour that is not ob- 
trusive. The royal arms over the altar, 
and other portions, are being partly gilded 
and emblazoned in colour.—-City Press. 
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Ava. 20. 

Newgate Prison.—In preparing for the 
new block of cells about to be built, the 
wall of old London has been cut through, 
where it runs from north to south across 
the prison, about a hundred feet to the 
east of the Old Bailey. The upper part, 
about eight feet thick, consisted mainly 
of masses of ragstone concreted together ; 
but in the lower part layers of Roman 
bricks, at intervals of about three feet in 
height, were found, as in other portions 
of the wall, of which descriptions have 
been published at different times. In 
digging out at the side of the wall, near 


that part of the prison formerly known as 
the condemned cells, it was found that 
the foundations had been laid on what 
were evidently the debris of the fire of 
1666. The prison was restored by Wren 
after that event (1672). Lower still were 
what might have been the evidences of 
another fire, which would take us back 
a long way in the history of the metro- 
polis: these, however, were not clear. It 
might have been expected that some 
interesting things would have been dis- 
covered while excavating, but this was 
not the case. There were some glass 
bottles containing liquid, and we have 
seen a fragment of a Roman earthenware 
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vessel which was taken out, possibly a 
mortarium, with the words— 


| MARINVS | 
| L10da | 


impressed on the rim, and placed as we 
have set them. The impression is sharp 
and clear. 

Adjoining the east side of the old wall, 
towards its northernmost extremity within 
the prison, is a concreted mass, which may 
have been the foundation of a part of the 
gate or some adjoining building. New 
though the gate there was called, it was 
in use as a prison from the time of King 
John, and there is record that in 1218 
Henry III. commanded the sheriff to re- 
pair the jail of Newgate for the safe keep- 
ing of the prisoners. Omitting mention of 
intermediate events, the gate and the 
prison were partially destroyed by the 
fire of London in 1666, and were rein- 
stated. In Lord George Gordon’s riots 
of 1780 both were burnt, and the gate 
was not reinstated. A new prison had been 
commenced, such as we now see it, in May, 
1770, from the designs of George Dance, 
the architect of the Mansion-house; and 
if the visitor look up at the wall of Dance’s 
building, on the south side of the area 
which has been cleared for fresh construc- 
tions, he will see where the fire of the rioters 
has blackened and calcined the stonework. 

AveusT 26. 

The British Association for the <Ad- 
vancement of Science having fixed upon 
Dublin as their place of meeting this year, 
the general committee met there this day, 
and transacted the business which always 
precedes the more public proceedings. 
There was a attendance ; Dr. Dau- 
beny, the retiring President, occupied the 
chair. The Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
was elected a Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Joseph Napier and Mr. 
Cooper, of Markee Castle, were chosen to 
succeed Sir Charles Lemon and Mr. Hey- 
wood on the parliamentary committee. 
The report of the treasurer shewed that 
the receipts of the past year were £1,760, 
and the expenditure £1,636. The present 
property of the society, including the 
balance, is £6,773. In the evening, the 
inaugural meeting was held in the Ro- 
tunda ; when the Lord-Lieutenant, several 
Irish peers, and a host of scientific nota- 
bles, attended. Dr. Daubeny assumed the 
chair for a brief space; then gave way to 
his successor, the Reverend Humphrey 
Lloyd, a Fellow of Trinity College, who 
nearly a quarter of a century ago acted as 
one of the secretaries at a meeting of the 
Association in Dublin. Mr. Lloyd delivered 
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the usual inaugural address on the pro- 
gress of science, chiefly as regards astro- 
nomy, light, heat, magnetism, and meteor- 
ology. Lord Carlisle, bidding the Asso- 
ciation welcome on Irish soil, moved that 
the address should be printed. 
Aveust 29. 

Parliament was this day prorogued by 
commission. The Lord Chancellor read 
the following speech :— 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“We are commanded by her Majesty 
to release you from further attendance in 
Parliament, and at the same time to ex- 
press to you her Majesty’s cordial ac- 
knowledgments for the zeal and assiduity 
with which you have performed your im- 
portant duties during a session which, 
though shorter than usual, has neverthe- 
less been unusually laborious. 

“Her Majesty commands us to express 
to you her satisfaction that the present 
state of affairs in Europe inspires a well- 
grounded confidence in the continuance of 
peace. 

“The arrangements connected with the 
full execution of the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Paris have, from various causes, 
not yet been completed; but her Majesty 
trusts that by the earnest efforts of the 
contracting parties to that treaty, all that 
remains to be done with reference to its 
stipulations may ere long be satisfactorily 
settled. 

“Her Majesty commands us to inform 
you that the extensive mutinies which 
have broken out among the native troops 
of the army of Bengal, followed by serious 
disturbances in many parts of that presi- 
dency, have occasioned to her Majesty ex- 
treme concern, and the barbarities whieh 
have been inflicted upon many of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in India, and the sufferings 
which have been endured, have filled her 
Majesty’s heart with the deepest grief; 
while the conduct of many civil and mili- 
tary officers who have been placed in cir- 
cumstances of much difficulty, and have 
been exposed to great danger, has excited 
her Majesty’s warmest sdmiration. 

“ Her Majesty commands us to inform 
you that she will omit no measure calcu- 
lated to quell these grave disorders; and 
her Majesty is confident that, with the 
blessing of Providence, the powerful means 
at her disposal will enable her to accom- 
plish that end. 

“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“Her Majesty commands us to thank 
you for the liberal supplies which you 
have voted for the service of the present 
year, and for the assurances which you 
have given her of your readiness to afford 
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her Majesty whatever support may be 
necessary for the restoration of tranquillity 
in India. 

“Her Majesty has been gratified to 
find that you have been enabled to provide 
the amount required to be paid to Den- 
mark for the redemption of the Sound 
dues without on that account adding to 
the national debt. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“Her Majesty commands us to convey 
to you her heart-felt acknowledgments for 
the provision which you have made for 
her beloved daughter, the Princess-Royal, 
on her approaching marri with his 
Royal Highness Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia. 

“Her Majesty commands us to inform 
you that she has seen with satisfaction 
that, although the present session has 
been short, you have been able to pass 
many Acts of great importance, to which 
her Majesty has given her cordial assent. 

“ The Acts for establishing a more effi- 
cient jurisdiction for the proving of wills 
in England and Ireland correct defects 
which have for many years been com- 
plained of. 

“The Act for amending the Law relat- 
ing to Divorce and to Matrimonial Causes 
will remedy evils which have long been 
felt. 

“The several Acts for the Punishment 
of Fraudulent Breaches of Trust ; 

“For amending the Law relating to 
Secondary Punishments ; 

“For amending the Law concerning 
Joint-Stock Banks ; 

“For consolidating and amending the 
Law relating to Bankruptcy and Insol- 
vency in Ireland; 

“For the better care and treatment of 
Pauper Lunatics in Scotland ; 

“ For improving the organization of the 
County Police in Scotland ; 

“ Together with other Acts of less im- 
portance, but likewise tending to the pro- 
gressive improvement of the law, have 
met with her Majesty’s ready assent. 

“We are commanded by her Majesty 
to express to you her confidence that, on 
your return to your several counties, you 
will employ that influence which so justly 
belongs to you to promote the welfare and 
happiness of her loyal and faithful people ; 
and she prays that the blessing of Al- 
mighty God may attend and prosper your 
endeavours,” 

The Commission of Prorogation having 
been read by the Clerk of the table, 

The Lord Chancellor declared the Par- 
liament prorogued to sens the 6th of 
November next. 





SEPT. 

The Peerage.—The “Times,” in com- 
menting upon the elevation of Lord Ro- 
bert Grosvenor and Mr. Macaulay, makes 
the following remarks :— 

“On the 21st day of June, 1837, Queen 
Victoria, on coming to the throne, found 
the House of Peers composed of about 450 
members, exclusive of the spiritual lords 
and the Scotch and Irish representatives. 
Her Majesty’s first act was to give an 
English title to the Scottish Duke of Rox- 
burghe, then just of age, by creating him 
Earl Innes, and to elevate to the Earldom 
of Leicester the late futher of the House 
of Commons, and the friend of her royal 
father, Mr. T. W. Coke, of Holkham, who 
had often refused the inferior dignity of 
a baron. At the coronation in June, 1838, 
Mr. Ponsonby, the ex-member for Dorset- 
shire, Mr. Hanbury Tracy, for Tewkesbury, 
Sir John Wrottesley, for Staffordshire, and 
Mr. Paul Methuen, for Wiltshire, all of 
whom had lost their seats at the previous 
general election, were advanced to the 
English baronies of de Mauley, Sudeley, 
Wrottesley, and Methuen. At the same 
time her Majesty conferred English ba- 
ronies on the Irish Lords Lismore and Ca- 
rew, and on the Scottish Earl of Kintore, 
advancing Lords King and Dundas to the 
earldoms of Lovelace and Zetland, and the 
Earl of Mulgrave to the marquisate of 
Normanby, and summoning the present 
Duke of Leeds to the Upper House as 
Lord Osborne. In the course of the same 
year the title of Lord Vaux of Harrow- 
den was revived in the person of Mr. G. 
Mostyn. In the course of the follow- 
ing year Lord Melbourne elevated to the 
peerage a ‘ batch’ of his own more imme- 
diate friends and supporters, including his 
own brother Frederick, long ambassador 
at Vienna, who became Lord Beauvale ; 
Colonel Talbot, many years the Liberal 
member for the county of Dublin, as Lord 
Furnival; Sir John T. Stanley, as Lord 
Stanley of Alderley; Mr. Villiers Stuart, 
as Lord Stuart de Decies; Mr. Charles 
Brownlow, who had long sat for the county 
of Armagh, as Lord Lurgan; and Mr. 
Beilby Thompson, as Lord Wenlock,—a 
title which had for a short time been en- 
joyed by his brother, the late Sir Francis 
Lawley; while Mr. A. French, the vete- 
ran M.P. for Roscommon, accepted the 
title of De Freyne. At the same time, in 
Mr. Chandos Leigh the ancient barony of 
Leigh was revived, and Mr. Ridley Col- 
borne, who had sat for many years for 
Wells and other places, became Lord Col- 
borne, the first and the last of that title. 
In the same year the late Lord Ponsonby, 
then ambassador at Constantinople, was 
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promoted to a viscountcy, which has since 
expired with him; Mr. Abercromby, after 
a four years’ tenure of the Speakership, 
was advanced to the title of Lord Dun- 
fermline ; the ancient Camoys title was also 
revived in the person of Mr. Thomas Stonor, 
who had sat for Oxford for a few weeks in 
the first reformed parliament. About the 
same time Mr. Spring Rice, on resigning 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, be- 
came Lord Monteagle of Brandon ; Lord 
Auckland, the Governor-General of India, 
was advanced to an earldom; while the 
titles of Lord Keane and Lord Seaton 
were conferred on two general officers, 
who had seen more than the ordinary 
share of foreign military service. In 1840 
Mr. Miles Stapleton obtained in his favour 
the revival of the ancient barony of Beau- 
mont, and Sir Jacob Astley, the ex-mem- 
ber for Norfolk, that of Hastings. In 
1841 another ‘batch’ of elevations were 
gazetted, just before the retirement of the 
Melbourne ministry. English baronies 
were then conferred on the Scotch Earl of 
Stair and the Irish Earl of Kenmare, 
while Sir John Campbell became at a 
leap Lord Campbell and Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland; Sir Hussey Vivian and Sir 
Henry Parnell were made respectively 
Lords Vivian and Congleton; the late 
Duke of Norfolk and the present Earl of 
Gosford at the same time being called to 
the Upper House in their father’s baronies, 
and Lords Barham and Segrave being ad- 
vanced to the earldoms of Gainsborough 
and Fitzhardinge. Not long afterwards 
Mr. Poulett Thompson, then Governor- 
General of Canada, was created Lord 
Sydenham ; but the title, we believe, be- 
came extinct within the year. In Au- 
gust, 1841, Lord Melbourne resigned, 
having conferred no less than forty-two 
coronets in four years. It is but justice 
to his successor, the late Sir R. Peel, to 
state that he discontinued the established 
practice of conferring the honours of the 
peerage with a lavish hand. On taking 
office, he found that there were two gen- 
tlemen whose services he required in the 
Upper House. They were the eldest sons 
of peers, and had long enjoyed seats in the 
Commons. These noblemen her Majesty was 
pleased at once to call to the Upper House 
in their fathers’ baronies, and they are 
now the Earls of Derby and Lonsdale. At 
the same time the late Lord Hill, the 
Commander-in-Chief at the Horse-Guards, 
was advanced from a barony to a viscount- 
cy. Sir Robert Peel remained in office 
till the close of the summer of 1846, just 
five years; but during that time the only 
other English peerages conferred were, the 
barony of Metcalfe (since extinct) on the 
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late Sir C. T. Metcalfe, the earldom of 
Ellesmere on Lord Francis Egerton, and 
the viscountcy of Hardinge on Sir Henry 
Hardinge, besides the advancement of Ge- 
neral Gough to a barony, and of Lord Ellen- 
borough to an earldom, for their Indian 
careers. On their return to office in Sep- 
tember, 1846, the Whig party renewed 
their practice of increasing the peerage. 
In the five years during which Lord John 
Russell held office, we find the Earl of 
Dalhousie advanced to a marquisate, Lords 
Strafford and Cottenham to earldoms, and 
Lord Gough to a viscountcy; while the 
baronies of Dartrey, Milford, Elgin, Clan- 
deboye, Eddisbury, Londesborough, Over- 
stone, Truro, Cranworth, and Broughton, 
were conferred respectively upon Lord 
Cremorne, Sir R. B. Philips, the Earl of 
Elgin, Lord Dufferin, Mr. E. J. Stanley, 
Lord Albert Conyngham, Mr. Jones Loyd, 
Sir Thomas Wylde, Sir R. M. Rolfe, and 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse. Mr. Byng, too, 
was called to the Upper House as Lord 
Strafford. It was the boast of Lord Derby 
that during his brief ministry of 1852 he 
had advised her Majesty to raise to the 
peerage three individuals, and three only 
—Sir Edward Sugden, Lord Fitzroy So- 
merset, and Sir Stratford Canning, since 
better known to our readers as Lords St. 
Leonard’s, Raglan, and Stratford de Red- 
cliffe. Lord Aberdeen did not avail him- 
self of his premiership from 1852 to 1855 
to confer a single peerage on his friends. 
The first English coronet bestowed by 
Lord Palmerston was the unhappy life- 
peerage which lit upon the head of Baron 
Parke, but subsequently exchanged for 
one with a less questionable title. Since 
then Sir Gilbert Heathcote has been made 
Lord Aveland; Sir E. Lyons, Lord Lyons ; 
Mr. E. Strutt, Lord Belper; and the late 
Speaker, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Viscount 
Eversley. Lords Kenmare and Talbot de 
Malahide have been honoured with Eng- 
lish baronies, and Lord Shelburne has 
been called to the Upper House in his 
father’s barony of Wycombe. And now, 
last of all, we chronicle this day the ele- 
vation of Lord Robert Grosvenor and Mr. 
Macaulay to the coronets of English ba- 
rons.” 
SEPT. 22. 

India.—The “Manchester Examiner” 
contains a letter from a resident at Cal- 
cutta, dated August 5, from which we ex- 
tract the following account of the rise and 
progress of the mutiny :— 

“In the middle of February last, the 
19th regiment of Native Infantry mutinied 
at Burhampore, a military station about 
120 miles from Calcutta. The ostensible 
reason for this act was the belief of the 
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Sepoys that they should lose caste, were 
they to bite off the ends of the cartridges 
about to be served out to them. The real 
motive was a design to substitute a native 
government for that of the East India 
Company. The men knew perfectly well 
that the cartridges were identical with 
those they had been using for the last 
eighteen months; and their co-religionists 
have since used them with the greatest 
alacrity in murdering European men, 
women, and children. The least amount 
of sagacity might have satisfied the govern- 
ment, that at least all the native officers 
and the sensible portion of the Sepoys had 
no fear whatever on that score for the 
safety of their religion. 

“At that moment a vast and universal 
insurrection had been designed, and was 
nearly ripe for outbreak. Signs of its ex- 
istence cropped out here and there, but 
not a man in the Company’s service had 
eyes for it. A hundred thousand soldiers, 
and at least an equal number of policemen, 
must have known the secret, but neither 
judge, magistrate, nor collector,—neither 
general, captain, nor irregular command- 
ant, were permitted to get an inkling of 
it. The government only recognised slight 
symptoms of discontent, and were satistied 
of the completeness of their remedy. They 
disbanded the 19th, and encouraged the 
President of the Board of Control to tell 
the House of Commons, on the 11th of 
June, that the ‘late disaffection among 
the troops in India had been completely 
put an end to, as we feel quite sure any 
such occurrence would in future be put 
an end to, by the exhibition of the same 
promptitude and vigour as that to which 
he had just referred.’ 

“ When the Right Hon. Vernon Smith 
was making the above statement, eleven 
regiments of cavalry, more than fifty regi- 
ments of foot, five field-batteries, five com- 
panies of artillery, and the sappers and 
miners, were in open revolt. Oude was 
entirely lost, with the exception of the 
capital. Benares and Allahabad had been 
saved from capture, but not from ter- 
rible havoc and bloodshed. Cawnpore and 
Lucknow were besieged, and the public 
treasuries had been plundered to the extent 
of more than a million sterling. So much 
for foresight in India and ministerial state- 
ments in parliament. 

“The day before the 19th regiment was 
disb:n led at Barrackpore, a Sepoy of the 
34th, which was stationed at that place, 
and notoriously ill-disposed, went on the 
parade with his loaded musket, and called 
upon his comrades to join him and murder 
their officers. Whilst he was haranguing 

. the men, the serjeant-major came up, and 


the man fired at, but missed him. The 
adjutant next came on the ground, and 
the Sepoy, having deliberately reloaded, 
discharged his piece at the officer, and 
wounded his horse. A guard of the regi- 
ment was close at hand, but would give 
no assistance. Crowds of Sepoys looked 
on, but none helped, and many beat their 
serjeant and adjutant as they lay on the 
ground, with the butts of their muskets. 
At last the General came up, and pointing 
a revolver at the guard, compelled them 
to go to the rescue. No punishment what- 
ever was inflicted upon the mutinous men 
of the guard, beyond what they shared in 
common with seven companies who were 
disbanded five weeks afterwards. No at- 
tempt whatever was made to compel the 
surrender of the men who had joined in 
the attempt to murder. The native officer 
commanding the guard and the would-be- 
assassin were hung, and the home autho- 
rities were informed that discipline was 
restored throughout the Bengal army. 

“On May 8, eighty-five troopers of the 
3rd Cavalry were sentenced to imprison- 
ment, with hard labour, at Meerut, for 
refusing to receive the cartridges. As 
they passed their comrades, whilst being 
marched off the parade, they flung their 
boots in their faces, and bitterly reviled 
them for not attempting a rescue. Yet 
no extra precautions were taken to guard 
the gaol in which they were confined, or 
to avert some of the evils that might be 
anticipated from a rising. 

“ Meerut is the chief military station in 
the north-west, and a place of great im- 
portance. It was commanded at this time 
by Major-General Hewitt, an imbecile old 
man, who had been fifty-three years in the 
service. The native troops broke out in 
mutiny on the evening of the 10th, and 
he allowed them to liberate their comrades, 
break open the gaol, in which about 2,000 
of the worst characters were confined, 
murder their officers, burn the canton- 
ments, and then march off to Delhi. He 
had a strong force of artillery, her Ma- 
jesty’s 60th Rifles, and the 6th Dragoon 
Guards, a force sufficient to have anni- 
hilated double the number of mutineers 
opposed to them. The night was clear, 
the road by which the rebels marched 
was in excellent order. They had to 
cross two rivers, and were without guns, 
yet they got away almost unharmed, 
reached Delhi next day, when the three 
regiments and the native artillery at 
once fraternised with them, and in spite 
of the heroic resistance of nine brave 
Englishmen who defended the magazine 
whilst their ammunition lasted, and then 
blew it up with many hundreds of the 
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enemy, they were, within twenty-four 
hours after their arrival, in full possession 
of the imperial city, with its magnificent 
arsenal and palace. The King of Delhi 
at once threw off the mask, made com- 
mon cause with the mutineers, and di- 
rected the slaughter of fugitive Europeans 
who sought his protection. He had a 
park of guns, 6,000 Infantry, a regiment 
of Cavalry, a body of Sappers, and £100,000 
in cash thus placed in his hands at once to 
begin with. 

“ The government at first disbelieved the 
calamity, and when incredulity became 
impossible, they took all possible pains to 
undervalue it, and pooh-poohed the appre- 
hensions of the public. The European in- 
habitants came forward to offer their ser- 
vices as volunteers, but their aid was re- 
jected in no gracious terms, and on May 
25, Lord Canning instructed the Secretary 
for the Home Department to say that 
‘the mischief caused by a passing and 
groundless panic had been arrested.’ The 
panic had seized all India, and will be 
permanent whilst this government lasts. 
The mischief already includes the loss of 
an entire army, and much of the fairest 
portion of India. 

“The mismanagement of the war has 
been deplorable. The commissariat depart- 
ment exists only in name. The evils arising 
from old age, imbecility, and official in- 
competence, neutralise the bravery of our 
soldiers, and convert victories into drawn 
battles. The operations against Delhi have 
been protracted until mutineers from the 
most distant parts of the country have been 
able to effect a junction with the original 
rebels. The army first waited for commis- 
sariat supplies, and the means of transport ; 
next for siege-trains; after that for artil- 
lerymen to work the guns ; and, lastly, for 
a competent engineer. The arsenal of 
Allahabad contained a park of guns and 
40,000 stand of arms. It is the key of 
the north-west provinces, and at the time 
of the outbreak there was not a single 
European soldier stationed within its walls. 
Benares, the holy city of Hindostan, had 
but three guns and a company of English 
troops. Both these cities were fiercely at- 
tacked, and the fortresses saved by the 
merest accidents. Cawnpore was besieged 
for three weeks, taken, and every soul in 
the entrenchment, man, woman, and child, 
ruthlessly slaughtered. At Lucknow, 
the gallant Sir Henry Lawrence was de- 
stroyed, mainly through the miserable in- 
decision of government. The aid of a force 
of Ghoorkas was offered by the govern- 
ment of Nepaul, and accepted by Lord 
Canning. They were near the capital of 
Oude, on their march down from Katmen- 
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doo, when they were recalled, in conse- 
quence of a despatch from Calcutta, an- 
nouncing that their services were not re- 
quired. The expedition returned, and the 
Ghoorkas, foot-sore and weary, had scarcely 
got back to their homes, when they were 
again applied to to perform the same duty. 
On the first occasion, they would have 
reached in time to save both Cawnpore and 
Lucknow ; but when they did arrive, both 
Wheeler and Lawrence slept in a bloody 
shroud. That Calcutta is not at this mo- 
ment in the hands of the rebels, and every 
place of strength in Bengal wrested from 
us, is owing to the want of capacity on the 
part of the insurgent leaders, and the im- 
possibility of their thinking us to be so 
helpless and misguided. 

“The government is without an army, 
without money or credit, without ability 
in its members, of good report in the com- 
munity. It has gagged the press, in order 
that the truth may not be known at home, 
and relies on the apathy of the English in 
India, and on the ignorance of the English 
in London. 

‘Since the above was written, the tree 
of folly has yielded fruits still more bitter. 
The important station of Dinapore was 
held by three native regiments. Every 
European corps sent up country passed 
the city, and it was constantly urged on 
the authorities to make use of them to dis- 
arm the Sepoys. At last, the officer com- 
manding, Brigadier Lloyd, acknowledged 
that the time had come for such a measure, 
and ordered them to give up their muskets. 
He allowed them, however, four hours to 
consider whether they would obey or not, 
and went on board the steamer to await 
the result of their deliberations. Of course 
they decided against being disarmed, and 
seizing their muskets, and such ammuni- 
tion as they could lay hold of, they hurried 
away on the general Sepoy mission. Her 
Majesty’s 10th and portion of the 37th 
were on the ground, able to annihilate 
every mutineer, and burning to receive 
permission to do so. They waited hour 
after hour, but no Brigadier came, nor any 
substitute. General Lloyd kept afloat un- 
der cover, and the rebels got off, burnt all 
the railway works on the Soane, sacked 
Arrah, and murdered its defenders, and 
raised in insurrection the whole of Behar. 
Between Benares and Raneegunge there 
is not at this moment a single European. 

“ General Hewitt, to whose criminal su- 
pineness at Meerut we owe the present 
dimensions of the rebellion, was continued 
in his command until he had time to equal 
his first miserable performance. With 
1,200 Europeans and a number of guns at 
his disposal, he allowed the Rohilcund 
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mutineers to cross the rapid stream of the 
Ganges, carrying over with them all their 
artillery and 700 cart-loads of plunder, the 
produce of various treasuries. They were 
thirty hours effecting the passage, and not 
a shot was fired at them. 

“ The force sent forthe relief of Lucknow, 
after achieving a series of brilliant though 
unavailing successes, has been obliged to 
retreat without accomplishing that object. 
The heroic garrison of Lucknow, whose 
defence of their post entitled them to the 
gratitude of their countrymen, are, there- 
fore, we fear, lost to a man, and with 
them must be enumerated a crowd of 
women and children, in whose cup of 
misery death is the least painful ingre- 
dient. 

“ Agra has gone, and the loss of the fort 
will, perhaps, speedily follow that of the 
city. Another governor of the upper pro- 
vinces has been appointed to act in the 
room of Mr. Colvin, and destined most 
likely to repeat the tragic story of Sir 
Wm. M‘Naughten, and illustrate anew 
the evils of civilian interference in matters 
of war and military policy. 

“At this moment we are afraid to say 
that even the capital of British India is 
quite safe from assault, though we trust 
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there is force enough in Calcutta to resist 
its capture. The mutineers, however, are 
in the possession of Hazarabaugh, of the 
grand trunk -road along its whole line 
from Benares down to within 150 miles 
of Calcutta. 

“The telegraph-wires are cut down, and 
the extent of property destroyed, in the 
shape of railway material, indigo, silk, and 
saltpetre factories, is incalculable. In 
many places, the crop of indigo must be 
left to rot on the ground, and numbers of 
European planters must be ruined. Trade 
with the interior is virtually at a stand, 
and were it not for the local demand, im- 
porters might shut up their offices. 

“ But the most deplorable feature of the 
present crisis, in a commercial point of 
view, is the destruction among the wealthy 
native bankers and merchants of all con- 
fidence in the permanence of our rule. 
They will lend money at four to five per 
cent. on the security of jewellery and the 
precious metals, but no rate of interest 
will tempt them to lend on the deposit of 
the Company’s paper. 

“Such, gentlemen, is the existing con- 
dition of Bengal; and it remains with you 
to co-operate with those who are endea- 
vouring to provide a remedy.” 
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Aug. 27. Sir Edmund Walker Head was sworn 
of H. M.’s Most Hon. Privy Council. 

The Duke of Marlborough to be Lord-Lieut. of 
Oxfordshire. 

Edward Lewis Pryse, esq., to be Lieut. of 
Cardigan. 

Aug. 30. Duncan Cameron Munro, esq., to 
be Consul at Surinam. 

David Abraham Jesaurum to be Consul at 
Curagoa. 

Sept. 2. Major eae St. George Ord, R.A., 
to be Lieut.-Governor of Dominica. 

George Alfred Arney, esq., to be Chief Justice, 
New Zealand. 
+ Sept. 10. The Right Hon. Lord Grosvenor to 
the Peerage, by the title of Baron Ebury, of 
Ebury Manor, Middlesex. 


The Right Hon. Thos. Babington Macaulay to 
the Peerage, by the title of Baron Macaulay, of 
Rothley, Leicestershire. 

Sept. 12. The Hon. Rear Admiral Keppel, C.B., 
to be a Knight Commander of the Bath. 





The Rev. Henry Drury, Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, to be Chaplain of the House of Commons. 

Archibald John Stephens, esq., to be Recorder 
of Winchester. 

Henry George Allen, esq., to be Recorder of 
Andover. 

Charles Watters, esq., to be Solicitor-General 
of New Brunswick. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Middlesex.—The Hon. G. H. Charles Byng. 
Tavistock.—Arthur John Edw. Russell, esq. 





BIRTHS. 


Aug. 6. At Quebec, the wife of Lieut.-Col. A. 
Lowry Cole, C.B., 17th Regt., a dau. 

Ang. 12. At Darlaston-hall, Meriden, War- 
—s the wife of Charles Blakesley, esq., 
a dau. 

Aug. 15. At Leigh-court, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Bright, of twins, a son and dau. 

Aug. 16. At Cumberland-lodge, Windsor, the 
Lady Mary Hood, a son. 

At Bapton-house, Wiltshire, the wife of Joseph 
D. Willis, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 17. At West Wratting-park, Cambridge- 
shire, Lady Watson, a dau. — - 


At Frognal-hall, Hampstead, the wife of F. W. 
Turton, esq., R.N., a dau. 

At Castelnau-villa, Barnes, the Hon. Mrs. 
Frederick Fitzmaurice, a son. 

The wife of Dr. Humphreys, LL.D., Cheltenham 
Grammar-school. a son. 

Aug. 18. At Wear, near Exeter, Lady Duck- 
worth, a dau. 

At Templemore- priory, Templemore, Lady 
Carden, a son. 

At Ennismore-place, Hyde-park, the Hon. 
Mrs. Alfred Sartoris, a son. 

t Kilbelin, near Newbridge, the wife of 
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= the Hon. Horace Manners Monckton, 
8rd King’s Own Light Dragoons, a son and heir. 

At Sussex-sq., TS eg the wife of Robert 
Hanbury, esq., M son. 

At Brighton, te ‘wife of J. G. Dodson, esq., 
M.P., a dau. . 

At North Runcton, a me wife of the 
Rev. William eh ihe eiie of 

At Ribstone-! the wife of 7 ohn Dent Dent, 


sq., 2 son 
‘Aug. 19. At Torquay, the wife of S. A. Richards, 
= , of Ardamine, county Wexford, a son and 


at Ramsbury, bs the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Meyrick, a 

Aug.20. At Ghuayeun, maaan, the wife 
of — Lloyd, esq., jun., a so 

Aug. 21. At — haere, ‘Surrey, Lady 
as 

At Norfelk-st.. _ or the wife of George 
Alan Lowndes, esq. +, of Barrington-hall, Essex, 
a son and heir. 

At Bedgbury, Goudhurst, Lady Mildred Hope, 
an a son. 

At Highbury-lodge, near Lydney, in the 
one 4 a eee the wife of Thos. Allaway, 
esq., & 

Aug. 22. “At Bitham-house, Avon Dasset, War- 
=— the wife of Thos. A. Perry, e8q-, 
a dau. 

Aug. 23. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, at the resi- 
dence of her father, Earl Cathcart, the Lady 
Elizabeth Douglas, a son. 

At Upper Seymour-st., Portman-sq., the wife 
of Edmund Law, esq., a dau. 

The wife of Joseph Keech Aston, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, of St. George’s-square, Belgravia 
south, a dau. 

Aug. 24. At Ladbroke-hall, the Hon. Mrs. 
Charles Palmer Morewood, a son. 

At Derringham-house, ge Hull, the 
wife of Joseph Thorley, esq., 

At Brough-hall, Yorkshire. = wife of John 
Lawson, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 25. At “the High Elms, Hampton-court, 
the Hon. Mrs. Edmund Petre, a dau. 

At Chiefswood, Melrose, the wife of Edmund 
Mackinnon, esq., a son 

At — the wife of Coventry Payne, esq., 
of Wootton-house, Bedfordshire, a dau. 

At Wanlip, Leicester, the wife of the Rev. 
C. A. Palmer, a son. 

At Eaton-sq., the wife of peed Napier, esq., 
of Pennard-house, Somerset, a son 

Aug. 26. At Upper Berkeley-st., “the Countess 
de Lalaing, a son. 

Aug. 27. At John-st., Berkeley-sq., the Lady 
Mary Windsor Clive, a son and heir. 

At the Park, near Manchester, the wife of 
R.N. Philips, esq., M.P., a dau. 

Aug. 28. At Cromarty-house, Porchester-ter., 
the wife of H. Harwood Harwood, esq., of twins, 
a son and a dau. 

The wife of H. R. Eyre, esq., of Shaw-house, 
Berks, a dau. 

At the Close, Salisbury, Mrs. Eveleigh Wynd- 
ham, a dau. 

Fo 30. At Niton, Amesbury, Lady Poore, 
a dau 

At Ballylin, King’s County, the Hon. Mrs. 
Ward, a son. 

At Dowdeswell, Gloucestershire, the wife of 
Coxwell Rogers, esq., a son. 

Aug. 31. At ‘Meen Glas, co. Donegal, the Vis- 
countess Lifford, a dau. 

At the house of her father, Yate-lawn, Glou- 
cestershire, Lucy, wife of Frederick Sargent, 

’ esq., of Paris, a son. 

At Gordon-st., Gordon-sq., the wife of Samuel 
John Wilde, esq. “9 barrister-at- law, a son. 

At Barnes, Surrey, the wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Simmons, C.B., a dau. 

Sept.1. At Penleigh-house, Westbury, Wilts, 
the wife of William Beckett ‘Turner, esq., a son 
and heir. 
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At Thurlestone, in Yorkshire, Mary, the wife 
of W.R. Cole, esq., of Westboumno-gerh: London, 
barrister-at-law, a son. 

Sept. 2. At Grey-abbey, the Lady Charlotte 
err me a son. 

At Wivenhoe-hall, Essex, Lady Champion de 
Crespigny, a dau. 

At Lower Berkeley-st., the Lady Annora 
Williams Wynn, a 80) 

At St.John’ &-sood, the wife of Major F. B. 
Wardroper, a 

At the Royal — Woolwich, the wife of 
Major Vandeleur, Royal "artillery, a uu. 

Sept. 4. At St. James’s-pl., the Hon. Mrs. 
Edward Jervis, a son. 

At Hartsheath, Flintshire, the wife of Edward 
Bevan, esq., barrister, a son 

Sept. 5. At Knoll-house, ‘Sandgate, Kent, the 
wife of John Kirkpatrick, esq., a dau 

At the Rookery, Woodford, Mrs. Jobn Corlett, 
of Alexandria, a dau. 

At Harnhill Rectory, Gloucestershire, the wife 
of the Rev. T. Maurice, a son. 

Sept.6. At George-st., Edinburgh, the wife of 
Alex. Mitchell Innes, esq., Ayton-castle, Ber- 
wickshire, a son. 

At Bassett-house, Claverton, Bath, the wife of 
Captain Dumergue, a son. 

Sept. 7. At Gidea-hall, one _ meee, the 
wife of C. P. Matthews, esq., a 

The wife of Lieut.-Col. T. ‘Addison, 2d (Queen’s 
Royals) Regiment, a dau. 

At Oxford-terr., Hyde-park, Mrs. Henry Law 
Hussey, a dau. 

At Bridlington Parsonage, Yorkshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Henry Frederick Barnes, a son. 

Sept. 8. At ~~ +» the Hon. Mrs. 


‘Charles Lennox Peel, a soi 


At Springhill, Ireland, ‘the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Conyngham, a son and heir. 

At Buckfastleigh Vicarage, South Devon, the 
wife of the Rev. E. M. Chaplin, a dau. 

Sept. 9. At Park-st., Greenwich, the wife of 
Cc. Calvert Cogan, a son. 

Sept. 10. At Kirkby Mallory, the Hon. Mrs. 
Russell, a son. 

At Ear!’s-court-terr., Kensington, the wife of 
the Rev. Jos. Dickson Claxton, a son. 

At Harrogate, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Whit- 
tingham, C.B., a dau. 

Sept. 11. At Grosvenor-pl., — wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Guyon, Bengal Army, a 

At York, the wife of the in ane Rev. Frank 
Sugden, a dau. 

At her father’s house, Colney Parsonage, Herts, 
the wife of Major Henry Peel Yates, Royal Horse 
Artillery, a son. 

Sept. 13. At 65, Chester-sq., London, the Lady 
Rachel Butler, a son. 

At Wellington-road, Kentish-town, the wife of 
Capt. P. W. Clarke, of twin daus. 

At Thelnetham, Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward H. Sawbridge, a son. 

At Walombe-house, near Torquay, the wife 
of J. Lukin Robinson, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 14. At Eaton-pl., ‘the wife of Capt. the 
Hon. Walter Devereux, R.N. +» a dau 

At Portobello, Edinburgh, the. wife of W. 
Fairholme, esq., of Greenknowe, Berwickshire, 


a dau. 

Sept. 15. In Spike Island, the wife of Major 
Hammersley, of the 14th foot, a dau. 

At hag ge en perme Yorkshire, the wife of 
Charles W. Goad, a son. 

Sept. 16. At Gowkshige-house, near Malmes- 
bury, Wiltshire, the residence of 8. B. Brooke, 
esq., the wife of the Rev. Charles Kemble, of 
Stockwell, Surrey, a dau. 

At Penally-house, near Tenby, the wife of 
Nicholas John Dunn, esq., a son. 

Sept. 17. At Frascati, Black Rock, co. Dublin, 
the wife of John Plunkett, esq., a son. 

The Hon. Mrs. J. Townshend Boscawen, a dau. 

At Harrow, Middlesex, the wife of the Rev. 
H. W. Watson, a dau, 
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Sept. 18. At Grosvenor-pl., the Lady Raglan, 


a son. 
Sept. 19. At Hyde-park-gate, the wife of Mr. 
Richard Ker, M.P., a dau. 


Sept. 20. At Victoria-road, Kensington, the 
wife of Captain Rosser, 6th Dragoon Guards 
(Carbineers), a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


April 16. AtSt.Mark’s, Darling-point, Sydney, 
the Right Hon. George Edward, Lord Audley, to 
Emily, second dau. of Col. Sir Thos. Livingstone 
Mitchell, and grand-dau. of Gen. Blunt. 

At the same place, John Frederick, fourth son 
of the late Major-Gen. Man, Royal Engineers, to 
Camilla Victoria, third dau. of the late Col. Sir 
Thos. Livingstone Mitchell, and grand-dau. of 
Gen. Blunt. 

July 2. At Somerset, Bermuda, Walter Fitz- 
gerald Kerrich, Capt. 26th Cameronians, eldest 
son of John Kerrich, esq., of Geideston-hall, to 
Olivia Augusta Gilbert, only dau. of Jesse Jones, 
bey of Cedar-cottage, Somerset Isle, Bermuda, 
= widow of Capt. George Scott Hanson, 56th 


July 2. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Lady 
Mary Yorke, dau. of the Earl and Countess of 
Hardwicke, to Mr. Craven, of the lst Life-Guards. 

July 23, At Barbadoes, Henry Clement de la 
Poer-Beresford, esq., 69th foot, A. D.C., youngest 
son of the late John de la Poer-Beresford, esq., 
Colonial Secretary of the Island of St. Vincent, to 
Matilda, youngest dau. of his Excellency Francis 
Hincks, esq., Governor-in-Chief of the Windward 
Islands. 

Aug. 6. At St. James’s, Paddington, Lieut. J. 
H. Hatchard, R.N., youngest son of the Rev. John 
Hatchard, Vicar of St. Andrew, Plymouth, to 
Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Dr. James Bright, 
Cambridge sq., Hyde-park. 

At Rugeley, the Rev. Henry Francis Bather, 
of Meole Brace, in the county of Salop, youngest 
son of the late John Bather, esq., barrister-at- 
law, and Recorder of Shrewsbury, to Elizabeth 
Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. Thos. Dinham 
— M.A., Vicar of Rugeley and Rural 


an. 

At Southampton, Joseph Wallis O’Bryen Hoare, 
only son of Sir Edward Hoare, Bart., of Little 
Hothfield, in the county of Kent, to Cecilia 
Eleanor Selina Ede, fourth dau. of the late James 
Ede, esq., of Ridgway-castle, Hants. 

At Walcot, Bath, John Barton Harrison, esq., 
M.D., Bengal Army, to Emilie Louise, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. J. 8. Wood, formerly Rector 
of Crenfield, Beds., and more recently Chaplain 
at Caen, in Normandy. 

At South KeJsey, Lincolnsh., the Rev. Edward 
Blomfield Turner, Rector of Offord Cluny, Hunts., 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Charles Turner, Col. 
of the 19th Regt., to Amelia Margaretta, eldest 
dau. of George Skipworth, esq., of Moorton- 
house, Lincolnshire. 

Aug. 13. At Bredicot, Worcestersh., Samuel 
John, second son of the late Wm. Urwick, esq., of 
Clapham-co »mon, Surrey, to Helen Jane, second 
dau. of Henry Chamberlain, esq., of Bredicot 
court. 

At St. Marylebone, John Vincent, esq., of the 
Middle Temple, to Catherine Mary Anne, only 
dau. of the late John Massey, esq., of Brunswick- 
place, Regent’s-park. 

Aug. 18. At Addlestrop-house, Gloucestershire, 
the Right Hon. Lord Saye and Sele, of Broughton- 
castle, Northamptonshire, to the Hon. Caroline 
Leigh, third dau. of the late Lord Leigh, of Stone- 
leigh Abbey, and sister to the present Peer. 

At Kensington, W. Pemberton Hesketh, esq., 
42nd Royal Highlanders, eldest son of the Rev. 
Wm. Hesketh, late of St. Michael’s, Aigburth, 
Lancashire, to Laura Matilda Mary, second dau, 
of John Ramsbottom, esq., of Warterloo-crescent, 
Dover. 

At Denton, Lieut-Col. Reeve, late of the Grena- 


dier Guards, eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. and Lady 
Susan Reve, af Leadenham-house, Lincolnshire, 
and nephew to the Earl of Harborough, to Frances 
Wilhelinina, eldest dau. of Sir Glynne Earl Welby, 
Bart., of Denton-hall, in the same county. 

At St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, Jas. Firsh, 
esq., of Spring-house, Heckmondwike, to Octavia, 
youngest dau. of Capt. John Hood, of Deptford. 

At Lancaster, the Rev. Henry Arbuthnot Fiel- 
den, Incumbent of Smallwood, Cheshire, to El- 
linor Georgina Katherine, third dau. of Edmund 
George Hornby, esq. of Castle-park, Lancaster. 

At Hasland, near Chesterfield, Alfred, youngest 
son of Lieut.-Col. Olivier, of Potterne, Wilts, to 
Mary, dau. of Archd Hill, of Hasland-hall, 
Derbyshire. 

At St. James's, Granville Robert Henry Somer- 
set, barrister-at-law, eldest son of the late Right 
Hon. Lord Granville Somerset, to Emma, second 
dau. of Sir George Dashwood, Bart., of Kirtling- 
ton-park, Oxfordsbire. 

At Boxted, the Rev. F. Champion de Crespigny, 
Domestic Chaplain to Lord Rodney, and P. C. of 
Emmanuel Church, Camberwell, to Rosabelle 
Mary, relict of Thomas Mallett Wythe, esq., of 
Middleton, Norfolk. 

At Streatham, Surrey, Charles Horace Stanley, 
esq., of Maddox-st., Hanover-sq., to Ellen Fran- 
ces, dau. of the late Charles Barry, esq., of Jer- 
myn-st., St. James’s. 

Aug. 19. At Broxbourne, Herts., Edward 
Hamilton, elder son of Capt. Thomas Hoskins, 
R.N., of Broxbourne-house, to Hannah Ann, 
elder dau. of the late Adm. Donat Henchy 
O’Brien, of Yew-house, Hoddesdon. 

Aug. 20. At Lois Weedon, Sir Sitwell Reres- 
by Sitwell, Bart., of Renishaw, Derbyshire, to 
Louisa Lucy, fourth dau. of Col. the Hon. Henry 
Heley Hutchinson, of Weston-hall, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, J. Hill Scott, 
esq., to Marian, eldest dau. of Isaac Fryer, esq., 
of Wimborne Minster and Kinson, Dorset. 

At St. reget Bury St. Edmund’s, J. G. Image, 
esq., Capt. H.M.’s 2lst,Fusiliers, and Knight of 
the Legion of Honour, to Charlotte, fourth dau. 
of the late Rev. R. Johnson, Rector of Lavenham, 
Suffolk. 

At Littleham, Devon, the Rev. Bartholomew 
Price, M.A., F.R.S., &¢c., Fellow and Tutor of 
Pembroke College, and Sedleian Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy, Oxford, to Amy Eliza, eldest 
dau. of Wm. Cole Cole, esq., Highfield, Exmouth. 

At White Lackington, in the co. of Somerset, 
the Rev. Edmund Boscawen Evelyn, of Wotton, 
Surrey, to Emma Lucy, dau. of the Rev. Francis 
Charles Johnson, of White Lackington, and niece 
of the Rajah of Sarawak. 

At the Sub-deanery, Chichester, by the bride’s 
uncle, the Rev. George Braithwaite, M.A., Vicar 
and Sub-dean, Capt. Edward Alleyne Dawes, late 
of H.M.’s 97th regt., eldest son of Matthew Dawes, 
esq., of Westbrooke, Boiton, to Eleanor, only 
dau. of the late James Wilson Braithwaite, esq., 
of Wigton, Cumberland. 

At St. Lawrence, Kent, Capt. John Henry 
Blackburne, Royal Artillery, fifth son of the Rt. 
Hon. the Lord Justice of Appeal in Ireland, to 
Elizabeth, second dau. of Anthony Crofton, esq., 
J.P., barrister-at-law. 

At Tenby, George Augustus Robbins, esq., of 
Clay-hill house, Gloucestershire, to Josephine, 
third dau. of James Law Stewart, esq., of Tudor- 
house, Tenby, Pembrokeshire. 

At Watton, Herts, Rowland, third son of Samuel 
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G. Smith, esq., of Sacombe-park, to Constance, son of the late Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart., of 
second dau, of the late Lord Granville Somerset. | Fern-hill, Berks, to Ellen Georgiana Babin 


At Cheltenham, the Rev. Edward Lewis, Rector 
of Pert Eynon, Glamorganshire, to Annie, eldest 
and only surviving dau. of the late Rev. John 
Clemson Eggington, of Bilbrooke-house, Stafford- 
shire, and Wellington-villa, Cheltenham. 

At St. Marylebone, Thomas White, esq., of 
Wheatstone-park, Codsall, Staffordshire, to Louisa 
Augusta, elder dau. of Alfred Brooks, esq., of 
Finchley-road, St. John’s-wood. 

At Norton-juxta-Kempsey, Thomas Hooke, 
jun., esq., to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 

enjamin Hooke, esq., of Norton-hall, Worces- 
tershire, 

Aug. 22. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lord 
Ashley, eldest son of the Earl of Shaftesbury, to 
Lady Harriet Chichester, only dau. of the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Donegal. 

At Dyrrham, Gloucestershire, Douglas Robin- 
son, esq., Capt. 72nd Highlanders, second son of 
the late Sir George Best Robinson, Bart., to 


Matilda Scott, eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. 5S. ° 


Robinson, Rector of Durham. 

At Dorking, James Dundas Down, esq., of 
Dorking, eldest son of the late John Sommers 

wn, esq., M.D., of Ilfracombe, Devon, to 
Gertrude Anne, second dau. of William Chalde- 
cott, esq., of Dorking. 

At North Cray, Kent, William Shadforth, third 
son of George Turtliff Boger, esq., of Hastings, 
a the Royal —, to Sarah, eldest 
dau. of Western Wood, esq., of North Cray-pl. 

Aug. 25. At Monkstown, Dublin, Edward 
Blackburne, esq., barrister-at-law, son of the 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Justice of Appeal in Chancery 
in Ireland, to Georgina A., dau. of the late 
Robert James Graves, esq., M.D., F.R.S., of 
Cloghan-castle, King’s County, and grand-dau. 
of Dr. Graves, late Dean of Ardagh. 

At Burnham, Richard Hall Say, esq., of Swaff- 
ham, Norfolk, to Ellen H » only dau. of 
Edward Evans, esq., of Boveney-court, Bucks. 

At Paddington, Margaret Sarah, third dau. of 
the late Rev. John Richardson, Wath, Yorkshire, 
to Walker George, second son of the Rev. Jas. 
King, Rector of Longfield, Kent, and nephew of 
Lord Dorchester. 

Aug. 26. At Walcot, Bath, Capt. Amyatt 
Brown, 31st regt., only son of the late Major- 
General Brown, formerly of the 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, to Frances Elizabeth, only dau. of the 
late Col. Charlton, K.H., Deputy-Adjutant-Gene- 
ral at Ceylon. 

At St. Budock, near Falmouth, 8. Renshaw 
Phibbs, esq., youngest son of the late John 
Phibbs, esq., formerly of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, and county Sligo, Ireland, to Mary 
Anna, youngest dau. of James Bull, esq., Bos- 
lowick, St. Budock, Cornwall. 

At Stedham, near Midhurst, Sussex, the Rev. 
George John Ridsdale, only son of the Rev. Rob. 
Ridsdale and the Lady Audrey Ridsdale, and 
nephew of the Marquis Townshend, to Mary, 
only child of John Stoveld, esq., of Stedham-hail. 

At St. Bride’s, Liverpool, Isaac Scott, .» of 
Workington, Cumberland, to Hannah, eldest 
surviving’ dau. of Joseph Bushby, esq., of 
Liverpool. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Alex. A. Knox, esq., 
barrister-at-law, to Susan Toten, youngest dau. 
of the late James Armstrong, esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Aug. 27. At Marylebone, the Hon. and Rey. 
John Horatio Nelson, Rector of Belaugh-cum- 
Scottow, Norfolk, to Susan, dau. of the late Lord 
Charles Spencer Churchill, and grand-dau. of 
a John Bennett, esq., M. P. for South 

ilts. 

At Trinity Chapel, Ayr, the Rev. Thomas 
Henry Hunt, Incumbent of Badsey and Wick- 
hamford, Worcestershire, to Charlotte, fifth dau. 
of the late Alexander West Hamilton, esq., of 
Pinmore. 

At Hatfield, Herts, Chas. Theophilus, youngest 


Gent. Mag. Vou. CCIIT. 


second dau. of the late Rev. Benjamin Beile, o 


Hatfield. 

At Preston, Henry Fernside, esq., M.B., to 
Frances, only dau. of John Rofe, esq., both of 
Preston. 

At Paddington, the Rev. John Owen, second 
surviving son of the late John Owen, esq., of 
Field-house, near Uttoxeter, to Mary Ann, only 
child of Joseph Solley, esq., of Queen’s-gardens, 
Hyde-park. 

At Headingley, Wm. Hooker Pulford, esq., of 
London, to Sarah, eldest dau. of the late John 
Lister, esq., Elmfield, Bramley, near , and 
widow of the late Hy. Snowden, esq., surgeon. 

At Cartmel, the Rev. Joseph Holmes, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Swines- 
head, Lincolnshire, eldest son of the late Rev. J. 
Holmes, D.D., to Fanny Caroline, dau. of the 
Rev. Charles Moore, of Broughton-hall, Cartmel, 
Lancashire. 

At Workington, Cumberland, Annie, eldest 
dau. of the late W. L. Dickinson, esq., J.P., to 
Henry Fletcher, esq., Marsh Side, Workington. 

Aug. 29. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Captain T. 
Picton Warlow, of the Royal Artillery, to Lucy 
Eliza, only dau, of Lieut.-Col. Henry Connop, 
of Birdhurst, Croydon, formerly of the 93rd 
Highlanders. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Francis Grant, 
only son of Francis Hartwell, esq., of Eccleston- 
8q., and nephew of the late Sir Francis Hartwell, 
Bart., of Laleham, Middlesex, to Eliza Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Every, esq., of 
the Ist Life-Guards, and grand-dau. of the late 
see Ashbrook, of Beaumont-lodge, Old Windsor, 


rkshire. 

Aug. 31. At Holyhead, Commander A. Stark 
Symes, R.N., to Elizabeth Atcherley, youngest 
dau. of the late William Holt, esq., of Kings- 
holm, Gloucester. 

At Liandegui, Lieut.-Col. James Macnaghten 
Hogg, 1st Life-Guards, eldest son of Sir James 
Weir Hogg, Bart., to Caroline Elizabeth Emma 
Douglas Pennant, eldest dau. of Col. the Hon. 
E. G. Douglas Pennant, M.P., of Penrhyn-castle. 

Sept. 1. At Alvechurch, Worceste’ , Chas. 
Woodmass, esq., to Charlotte Maria Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. C. Cunninghame 
Graham, es}., of Gartmore, Perthshire. 

At St. Marylebone, William Lewis O‘Donnell, 
barrister-at-law, eldest son of Michial O’Don- 
nell, esq., Rutland-sq., Dublin, to Harriot, relict 
of Thos. Dyson, ends of Abbey Dale and Mill- 
house, near Sheffield, Yorkshire. 

At Old Kensington, mr T. R. Holmes, 49th 
Madras N.I, eldest son of the late Col. Holmes, 
C.B., to Caroline Matilda Maley, third dau. of 
James Stuart Brownrigg, esq. 

At East Horndon, Essex, the Rev. W. B. 
Dalton, Rector of Little Burstead, to Eliza Octavia 
Margaret, younger surviving dau. of the late 
Richard Brown, esq., of Bognor. 

At St. Marylebone, John Humffreys Parry, 
esq., serjeant-at-law, to Elizabeth Mead, secon 
dau. of Edwin Abbott, esq., of Dorchester-pl., 


Blandford-sq. 

At Hanbury, Worcestershire, James William 

Bowen, esq., barrister-at-law, Middle Temple, to 
Charlotte Augusta, second dau. of the late Edw. 
Henry Bearcroft, esq., of Meer-hall, in the same 
—, 
At Cheltenham, James Claude Webster, esq., of 
the Middle Temple, and of Tenby, Pembroke- 
shire, to Georgiana Susan Hardcastle, youngest 
dau. of George Spry, esq., late of Bath, 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry Frederick 
Beaumont, esq., of Whitley Beaumont, York- 
shire, eldest son of the late Henry Beaumont, 
esq., of Newby-park, to Maria Johanna, only 
dau. of William Garforth, esq., of Wiganthorpe, 
in the same county. 

At Kelso, N.B., James Robertson Turnbull, 
esq., London, second son of Mark Turnbull, esq., 
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Tranwell, Northumberland, to A un 
don. cf the ato dir Chacko aiveneal” Leslie, 
Bart., of Wardes and Findrassie. 

Sept. 2. At Wells, the Rev. A. Gilbert, Vicar 
of Binham, to Rosetta Emily Frances, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. John Robert Hopper, tor of 
Wells, and grand-dau. of the late J. T. H. Hop- 
per, esq., of Witton-castle, Durham. 

At Charlecote, Warwickshire, Captain Chas. 
Powlett Lane, of the Bengal Cavalry, eldest son 
of Chas. Lane, esq., of Badgemore, Oxfordshire, 
to Caroline, second dau. of the late George Lucy, 
e+q., of Charlecote-park, Warwickshire. 

At Oxton, Cheshire, George, second son of the 
late Rev. George Barton, of Lincoln, to Maria 
Eliza, eldest dau, of the late Rev. Wm, Richard- 
son, of Hamilton-sq., Birkenhead. 

At Neath, Captain Spencer Vansittart, late 
Royal Regiment, to Emily Theresa, eldest dau. 
of Rear-Admiral Warde, K.H., and widow of 
Robert Osborne, esq., of Lawrence Weston, 
Gloucestershire. 

Sept. 3. At Witton, Northwich, Cheshire, the 
Rev. J. R. Starey, Incumbent of St. Thomas, 
Lambeth, to Mary, youngest dau. of George 
Beckett, esq., of Witton. 

At Aspley Guise, Beds, Thomas Barnes Couch- 
man, esq., of Henley-in-Arden, Warwickshire, to 
Sarah Whitby, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Boteler C. Smith, of Aspley. 

At Milton-next-Gravesend, Stephen Mathias, 
esq., of Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, to Caroline 
Harvey, youngest surviving dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Boys, R.M., and grand-dau. of the 
late Adm. Sir Henry Harvey, K.B. 

At Lucan, William Holland Bickford Coham, 
esq., of Dunsland, to Dora Elizabeth Louisa, 
youngest dau. of Gen. Sir Hopton Stratford 
Scott, K.C.B., of Woodville, co. Dublin. 

At St. Mary’s, Charlton, the Hon. Jas. Henry 
Legge Dutton, eldest son of Lord Sherborne, to 
Susan Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Jas. Block, esq., 
and, at the same time, Francis Leyborne Pop- 
ham, esq., son of the late Gen. Popham, of Lit- 
tlecote, Wilts, to Elizabeth, third dau. of James 
Block, esq., of Charlton. 

At Tawstock, the Rev. Isaac Morgan Reeves, 
eldest son of Thomas Somerville Reeves, esq., of 
Tramore-house, co. Cork, to Anna Maria Toke, 
dau. of the Rev. Henry Bourchier Wrey, Rector 
of Tawstock. Devon. 

At Sr. Peter’s Catholic Church, Leamington, 
Arnold More Knight, esq., Capt. in her Majesty’s 
Regt. of Cape Mounted Riflemen, and eldest son 
of Sir Arnold Knight, to Eugenia Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Owen, of Work- 
sop, Notiinghamshire. 

At St. Margaret’s, Whally Range, the Rev. N. 
G. Whitestone, to Elizabeth Crichton Jameson, 
youngest dau. of the late Major Jameson, 53rd 


egt. 

At Carshalton, Surrey, Frederick William, son 
of the late R. Lankester, esq., to Elizabeth Phil- 
lips, dau. of W. Hitchcock, esq., Carshalton, and 
of Wood-st., Cheapside. 

At St. Saviour’s, Bath, Andrew Nesbitt Ed- 
wards Riddell, esq., H.E.1.C.S., only son of the 
late Capt. A. N. Riddell, 2nd Regt. B.N.I., to 
Frances, youngest dau. of S. Wilson, esq., of 
Kensington-pl., Bath. 

At St, Edmund’s, Dudley, C. Cochrane, esq., of 
Middesbro’-on-Tees, eldest son of A. B. Cochrane, 
esq., of the Heath, Stourbridge, to Emily, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John Davies, M.A., of Dudley. 

Sept. 5. At 8t. George’s, Hanover-sq., Eleanor 
Grace, second dau. of Sir Norton Knatchbull, 
Rart., and Lady Knatchbull, of Mersham le 
Hatch, Kent, to Robert John O’Reilly, esq., of 
Mill Castle, county Meath, and son of the late 
James O’ Reilly, esq., of Baltrasna, in the same co. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Edward 
Henry Chawner (late 77th Regt.), K.L.H., eldest 
son of Capt. Edward Chawner, of Newton Manor- 
house, Alton, Hants,, to Frances Sidney, dau, of 
J. H. Gledstanes, esq., of Upper Grosvenor-st. 


At St.James’s, Croydon, Arthur Jas. Phillips 
Wadman, esq., Lieut. of the King’s 
Guards, son of the late John Francis Arthur 
Wadman, eng to Ida D. Hough, dau. of the late 
George Hough, esq., London. 

At Hessle, Yorkshire, William Munro Ross, 
esq., of Skeldon, British Guiana, to Annette 
Frances, eldest dau. of James T. Hill, esq., of 
Anlaby. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Charles, eldest son 
of the late Jas. Ruddell Todd, esq., of Portland- 
pl., formerly M.P. for Honiton, to Sophia Mary 
Adelaide, eldest dau. of Jas. Arch. Campbell, esq., 
of Inverneil and Ross, Argyllshire, N.B. 

Sept. 7. At St Sidwell’s Exeter, the Rev. 
Wm. Marston, of Woodfield-house, near Ross, 
Herefordshire, to Mary Anna, widow of Nicholas 
Price, esq., late of Cheltenham, and niece of the 
Hon. J. Hatchell, Q.C., late M.P. for Windsor, 
and Attorney-General for Ireland. 

Sept. 8. At Hove, Brighton, Lieut.-Col. For- 
teseue, R.A., of Stephenstown, co. Louth, Ireland, 
to Geraldine O. M. A. Pare, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. F. A. Pare, and grand-dau. of the late Lord 
Henry Fitzgeraid and the Baroness de Ros. 

At St. Barnabas, Kensington, Bernard Rice, 
esq., M.B., of Stratford-upon-Avon, to Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Rice, of 
Christ’s Hospital. 

At Monkstown, co. Dublin, Emily Anna, eldest 
dau. of Robert S. Palmer, esq., of Glocester-terr., 
Hyde-park, and grand-niece of Mary, first Mar- 
chioness of Thomond, to Charles Augustus F. 
Paget, Lieut., R.N., son of Lord William Paget, 
and grandson of the late Field-Marshal Marquis 
of Anglesey. 

At Barton-under-Needwood, Staffordshire, the 
Rev. Wm. Cornwallis Evans, Vicar of Campsall, 
near Doncaster, to Camilla, youngest dau. of the 
late Chas. Thorold Wood, esq., of Campsall-hall, 
York-hire, and of Thoresby, Lincolnshire, and 
grand-dau. of the late Sir J. Thorold, Bart., of 
Syston-park. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Thomas de 
Courcy Hamilton, V.C., Brevet-Major 68th Light 
Infantry, grandson of the 26th Lord Kingsale, to 
Mary Anne Louisa, youngest dau. of Sir William 
Baynes, Bart., of Portland-pl. 

At Dawlish, the Rev. T. G. Beaumont, Rector 
of Butterleigh, Devon, to Azina, dau. of the Rev. 
J. Bradshaw, formerly Prebendary of Dunsford, 
in the diocese of Down, Ireland. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Church, Perth, Red- 
mond R. Bewley Caton, esq., of H.M.’s Ist Royal 
Regt., to Jane Anne Aytoun, dau. of Angus 
Turner, esq., Pitcairns, Perthshire, and Wood- 
side-terr., Glasgow. 

At King’s Norton, Worcestershire, Joseph S. 
Stock, esq., younger son of Joseph Stock, esq., of 
Bourn-brook-hall, Worcestershire, to Eleanor 
Jane, elder dau. of the late R. Prosser, +9 C.E. 

At Whaddon, Thomas Wright, esq., eldest son 
of the Rev. Charles Wright, of Hill Top, in the 
co. of Lancaster, to Clara Essex, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Selby Lowndes, esq., of Whaddon-hall, and 
Winslow, Bucks. 

At Streatham, Surrey, Leslie Creery, esq., of 
Ashford, Kent, solicitor, to Emily Augusta, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. Luke Ripley, M.A., Rector 
< ace and Vicar of Alnham, Northumber- 
and. 

Sept. 10. At Doncaster, the Rev. Dudley So- 
merville, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Military Chaplain, Malta, to Mary 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late George Jarratt Jar- 
ratt, Elmfield-house, Doncaster. 

AtSt. Stephen the Martyr, Avenue-rd. Regent’s- 
park, Samuel Prentice, esq., of the Middle Temple, 
to Ann Eliza, elder dau. of Phillip Venner Firmin, 
esq., of Ufton-house, Avenue-road. 

At Eastbourne, George G. Newman, esq., of 
Bank-buildings and Bexley, third son of the late 
Robert Finch Newman, esq., to Frances Josephine, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Thomas Dale, Canon 
of St. Paul’s and Vicar of St. Pancras. 
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At Aldham, near Hadleigh, Suffolk, William 
Bacon, esq., of Hadleigh, to Elizabeth Elen, 
second dau. of Ths, Partridge, esq., of Aidham-hall. 

At St. Augustine’s, Bristol, the Rev. T. Gott 

vingston, M.A., Precentor of Carlisle, to Char- 
lotte Willmott, eldest dau. of C. Barrett, esq., 
Trinity-st., College-green, Bristol. 

At Dorchester, John Griffith, esq., 15th Hus- 
sars, to Sarah Sophia, youngest dau. of William 
Lewis Henning, esq., of Frome Whitefield, in the 
county of Dorset. 

At the Catholic Chapel, Llanarth, John Hellyer 
Tozer, esq., of Teignmouth, to Mary Louisa Her- 
bert, dau. of the Lady Harriet Jones and the 
late John Jones, -» of Lianarth-court, and 
niece of the Earl of Fingall, K.P. 

At St. James’s, Norland, Notting-hill, Henry 
Thomas Dundas, second son of the late Commo- 
dore Bathurst, Royal Navy, to Margaret Anne, 
third dau. of the late Major John Brutton, R.M. 

Sept. 13, At the —— Chapel, Inverness, 
Joseph, eldest son of Joseph Godman, — of 
Park-hatch, Surrey, to Gertrude Henrietta Eliza, 
eldest dau. of N. Weekes, esq., Ness-side-house, 
Inverness, N. B. 

At St. George's, Hanover-sq., Frederick Nas- 
sau Dore, Capt. 26th Regt., only son of the late 
Major Peter Luke Dore, of Southsea, to Grace 
Amelia, eldest dau. of the late Jonathan Thomp- 
son, esq., of Sherwood-hall, Notts. 

Sept. 15. At Norton-Fitzwarren, the Rev. W. 
Nicholetts, Rector of Chipstable, Somerset, to 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the late W. Hewett, 
esq., of Norton-court, Taunton. 

At Checkley, Harrison Dalton, esq., of the Mid- 
dle Temple, son of the late Richard Dalton, esq., 
of Candover-house, Hants., to Elizabeth, younger 
dau. of Henry Mountfort, esq., of Beamhurst- 
hall, in the county of Stafford. 

At Melrose, the Rev. N. Frank Hill, Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, youngest son of T. H. Hill, 
esq. of Newbold Firs, Leamington, to Lillias 
Gilfilian, only dau. of Bobert Cotesworth, esq., 
of Cowden Knowes, Roxburghshire, N. B. 

Sept. 16. At Bradford Abbas, Dorset, George 
Edwin Lance, esq., H.E.I.C.S., second son of 
the Rev. J. Edwin Lance, Prebendary of 
Wells, and Vicar of Buckland St. Mary, Somer- 
set, to Fanny Sophia, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
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Robert Grant, Prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral, 
and Vicar of Bradford Abbas, Dorset. 

At Stradbrooke, Suffolk, William Robinson, 
jun., of the Craven Bank, Burnley, eldest son of 
‘Wm. Robinson, esq., banker, Settle, to Elizabeth, 
= dau. of the Rev. John Taylor Allen, 

icar of Stradbrooke. 

Sept.17. At All Souls’, Langham-place, George 
Vallis Garland,:Rector of Langton Maltravers, 
eldest son of John Bingley Garland, esq., Upper 
Westbourne-terrace, Leeson-house, and Stone- 
cottage, Dorset, to Frances, widow of Joha 
Archer, esq. 

At Collumpton, Tristram, only son of Tristram 
Walrond Whitter, esq., of Brooke-house, Col- 
lumpton, to Anne Binford, only dau. of the late 
Charles Sell wood, =. 

At Leire, the Rev. Henry Lacon Watson, M.A., 
Rector of Sharnford, to Ellen Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Henry Kemp Richardson, M.A., 
Rector of Leire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Edward Lloyd, 
esq., M.D., of Suffolk-place, Pall-mall, and of 
Ty-yn-y-Rhyl, Flintshire, to Matilda Susannah 
Williams, of Castella and Aberpergwm, only dau. 
of the late Col. Smyth, of Castella, and widow of 
W. Williams, esq., of Aberpergwm, both in the 
county of Glamorgan. 

At Ightham, Kent, Edith, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. R. Bird, B.D., Rector of Ightham, to Charles 
Ainslie Barry, M.A., eldest son of the Rev. C. 
Upham Barry, of Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

At Wormshill, Kent, Walter H. Smith, esq., 
Capt. Bengal Army, to Catherine, second dau. of 
the Rev. R. J. Dalling, Rector of Worms-bill, 

At Great Yeldham, Capt. John William Fleming 
Sandwith, of the 3rd European Regt., Bombay 
Army, to Caroline Ann, dau. of the late Rev. 
Lewis Way, of Spencer Grange, Essex. 

Sept. 19. At St. James's, Piccadilly, Joseph 
Furlonge Shekleton, esq., Bombay Army, eldest 
son of Robert Shekleton, esq., of Belgrove, co, 
Dublin, to Georgiana, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Erskine Neale, Vicar of Exing, Suffolk. 

Sept.20. At Chailworth, Surrey, Geo. Henry 
Pocklington, esq., 18th Royal Irish, eldest son of 
the late Rev. H. Pocklington, of Stebbing, Essex, 
to Giuliana Maria Elizabeth, eldest dau. of R. A. 
Godwin Austen, esq., of Chillworth-manor, Surrey, 





OBITUARY. 


Tre Prince or CANINoO, 


July 30. In the Rue de Lille, Paris, aged 
54, Prince Charles Buonaparte, Prince of 
Canino, 

He was the eldest son of Prince Lucien, 
brother of the first Emperor Napoleon, and 
consequently cousin to the present Emperor 
of the French. He was born at Paris, May 
14, 1803, and married, at Brussels, in June, 
1822, his cousin, the Princess Zenaide, only 
daughter of Joseph Buonaparte, King of 
Spain, but was left a widower in 1854. He 
has left a family of eight children,—five 
daughters and three sons,—of whom the 
eldest, Prince Joseph Lucien Charles Buona- 
parte, holds a commission in the French 
army ; and the second, Prince Lucien Louis 
Joseph, has embraced the clerical life, and 
holds the office of a chamberlain in the 
household of his Holiness Pope Pius IX, 
and is expected, before long, to be elevated 
to the purple, It was reported at one time 


that he was to have been Grand Almoner of 
France. The death of the Prince of Canino 
was occasioned by dropsy on the chest, 
under which he had been a long time suffer- 
ing. He was a distinguished savant, and a 
corresponding member of most of the learned 
societies and academies of Europe and Ame- 
rica ; and his works on natural History, 
and more particularly on ‘‘ American Orni- 
thology,” and on the “Zoology of Europe,” 
are spoken of as some of the most valuable 
of recent contributions to scientific litera- 
ture. Our readers may be interested in 
being reminded that the sister of the de- 
ceased prince is the wife of the Right Hon, 
Sir Thomas Wyse, K.C.B., our ambassador 
at Athens. It will be remembered that in 
1848 the Prince was elected President of the 
Roman Constituent Assembly, but with the 
exception of the short period during which 
he played that important part in the Revo- 
lution at Rome, he meddled but little with 
politics, 
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Sir Witi1am Henry Dixon, K.C.H. 
.9. Sir William Henry Dillon, Kt. 
K.O4L, ims.” 
This distinguished officer was the son of 
Sir John ‘Talbot Dillon, a baron of the Holy 
Roman empire, and author of “ ‘Travels in 
Spain,” and other works. Paternally, he was 
descended from Logon Delome, or the Va- 
liant, third son of O’Neill, Monarch of Ire- 
00 -_ eee Se descent a _ 
ouse of Wingfield, being great grandson o: 
Sir Mervyn Winefiglas and the sinlet claim- 
ant to the barony of Scales. Sir W. H. Dillon 
entered the navy at a very early period of 
life, and commenced his career on board the 
** Alcide,” 74, commanded by Sir Andrew 
Snape Douglas. He was midshipman on 
board the “ ‘Thetis,”and in 1793 served with 
Captain Gambier in the “Defence,” 74, 
where he was stunned by a‘splinter in Lord 
Howe’s celebrated action on June 1, 1794. 
He accompanied Captain Gambier in the 
“ Prince George,” 98, and as senior midship- 
man was in Lord Bridport’s action with the 
French fleet off Ile de Groix, June 23, 1795. 
He then served in the “Glory,” 98, and in 
the “Thunderer,” 74, under Rear-Admiral 
Sir Hugh Christian, and was at the reduction 
of St. Lucie in May, 1796, carrying a flag of 
truce to take possession of Pigeon Island. 
He became acting Lieutenant of the “ Ari- 
adne,” 20 guns, Captain H. L. Ball, whence 
he was removed to the “‘ Amiable,” 32, Cap- 
tains Mainwaring and Lobb, and was fre- 
quently engaged with the enemy’s batteries, 
n 1798 he was in the “ Glenmore,” 36, Cap- 
tain Duff, and co-operated with the army at 
Wexford during the Irish Rebellion, where 
he succeeded in arresting the Irish rebel 
chief, Skallian. He afterwards served on 
the Jamaica station, assisted in the capture 
of the corvette ‘‘ Kl Galgo,” in sight of a 
Spanish line-of-battle ship and frigate, and 
also in the taking of ‘‘La Diligente,” a 
French national brig, the ‘‘ Lanzanotta,” a 
Spanish armed packet, and several priva- 
teers, of which he had the charge. In 1801 
he was present at the destruction of the 
British frigate ‘‘Meleager,” which had 
grounded in the Gulf of Mexico, and he 
effected an exchange of a part of the crew 
who had been taken prisoners. As senior 
Lieutenant of the “ Africaine,” with a flag of 
truce from Lord Keith to the Dutch commo- 
dore, Valterbach, at Helvoetsluys, he was 
in 1803 made most unjustifiably a prisoner, 
handed over to the French, and detained in 
captivity until September, 1807. The fol- 
lowing year (having been made commander 
in 1805) he assumed charge, on the Leith 
station, of an old worn-out sloop, the ‘ Chil- 
ders,” carrying only 14 12Ib. carronades and 
65 men, in which, on the coast of Norway, 
he gallantly engaged and ultimately drove 
off, after an action, with intervals, of upwards 
of seven hours’ duration, a Danish man-of- 
war brig of 60 guns and 200 men. In this 
service he was severely wounded, and his 
meritorious conduct was acknowledged by 
the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd's by the present 
of a sword valued at 100 guineas, He also 


received a post-commission, and in 1809 was 
at Walcheren, where he superintended the 
debarkation of a division of the army. He 
was afterwards employed off the coast of 
Holland, and in February, 1811, commanded 
the “‘ Leopard,” 50 guns, in which he took 
out a battalion of the Guards to Cadiz, served 
actively on the coast of Portugal {and Spain, 
commanded a small squadron for the pro- 
tection of Carthagena, and saved several 
villages of Mercia and Valencia from the 
ravages of the French army. In 1814 
he was appointed to the “ Horatio,” 38 guns, 
in which he remained until January, 1817, 
escorting a convoy to Newfoundland, pro- 
tecting the whale fishery of Greenland 
against the Americans, and cruising off the 
coast of France to intercept Bonaparte after 
the Battle of Waterloo, and afterwards made 
voyages to China and India in the “ Phaeton,” 
and in the “ Russell,” 74, in which he ren- 
dered much service to the Spanish cause, 
and was employed in the Mediterranean 
and off Lisbon. The “Russell” was put out 
of commission in 1839. He obtained his 
flag-rank November 9, 1846. He was Naval 
Equerry to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, nominated K.C.H. January 13, 1835, 
knighted in the June following, and in 1839 
received the good-service pension. He leaves 
a widow, whom he married in June, 1843, 
the eldest daughter of Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, 
late of Saville-row, the author of the ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of Lord Viscount Nelson,” and to 
whom he has intrusted a MS. account of 
his professional career, with particulars re- 
lating to the various places, and a descrip- 
tion of the scenes in which he has been en- 
gaged, and which may probably be hereafter 
printed and given to the public, 





GENERAL WHEELER. 

Major-General Sir Hugh Massey Wheeler, 
K.C.B., whose melancholy death at Cawn- 
pore on the 6th of July has followed so 
closely upon the losses which we have sus- 
tained in the persons of Sir H. M. Lawrence 
and General Barnard, was one of the most 
distinguished officers in the Indian service, 
as he proved in the Sikh war. He was the 
son of the late Captain Hugh Wheeler, of 
the Indian army, and grandson of Mr. Frank 
Wheeler, of Ballywire, county of Limerick, 
by Margaret, eldest daughter of the Right 
Hon. Hugh, first Lord Massey in the Irish 
peerage. He was himself born at Ballywire 
in 1789, so that at the time of his death he 
had reached his 68th year. He received his 
early education at Richmond, Surrey, and at 
the Grammar School, Bath. He entered 
the military service of the East India Com- 
pany in 1803, when he received his first 
commission in the Bengal Infantry, In the 
next year he marched with his regiment, 
under Lord Lake, against Delhi. Having 
risen steadily through the intermediate 
ranks, he became colonel of the 48th Bengal 
Native Infantry in 1846, and in the same 
year was appointed first-class brigadier, in 
command of field forces ; in 1854 he attained 
the rank of Major-general, In December, 
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1845, previous to the hard-fought battles of 
Mookee and Ferozeshah, the gallant Gene- 
ral (then Brigadier) Wheeler, with a force of 
4,500 men and 21 guns covered the village 
of Bussean, where the large depot of stores 
had been collected for the army under Sir 
Henry Hardinge, Lord Gough, and Sir 
Harry Smith, and thus rendered important 
services, which contributed in their measure 
to the gaining of those victories. He also 
bore a distinguished part in the battle of 
Aliwal. He received the order of the 
Doranee Empire in 1848, and was honoured 
a few years since for his distinguished 
merits by being appointed one of the aides- 
de-camp to her Majesty. Having been re- 
peatedly thanked by the Governor-general 
and Commander-in-Chief for his valuable 
services in the Sikh ~~ yo and in the 
conquest of the Punjab, he was created a 
Knight Commander of the Bath in 1850, 
and since that time has held command of 
the district of Cawnpore. The Indian de- 
spatches during the war in the Punjab shew 
that these honours were by no means 
cheaply earned by General Wheeler. In 
October, 1848, he effected the reduction of 
the strong fortress of Rungur Nuggul with 
the loss of only a single man, and by his 
conduct on this occasion earned the warmest 
approval of Lord Gough, then Commander- 
in-Chief, who formally congratulated the 
Brigadier on the result, which, in his opi- 
nion, was “entirely to be ascribed to the 
soldier-like and judicious arrangements of 
that gallant officer.” In the following month 
of November, in a despatch addressed to 
the Governor-General, Lord Gough states 
that he “‘ has directed the Adjutant-General 
to convey to Brigadier-General Wheeler his 
hearty thanks for the important services 
which he and the brave troops under his 
command have rendered in the reduction of 
the fortress of Kullalwalhah,” again with 
the loss of only one man killed and five 
wounded. Again in a despatch from the 
Adjutant-General to the Governor-General, 
dated, ‘‘Camp befere Chilianwallah, January 
380, 1849,” it is stated that Brigadier Wheeler, 
in command of the Punjab division and of 
the Jullundur field force, supported by Ma- 
jor Butler and Lieutenant Hodson, assaulted 
and captured the heights of Dulla in the 
course of his operations against the rebel 
Ram Singh, in spite of the difficulties pre- 
sented by rivers almost unfordable and moun- 
tains deemed impregnable. And, finally, in 
the general order issued by him on the re- 
ceipt of the despatch of Sir W. Gilbert, 
K.C.B., announcing the termination of hos- 
tilities in the Punjab, the Governor-General 
thus expresses himself:-—“ Brigadier-General 
Wheeler, C. B., has executed the several 
duties which have been committed to him 
with great skill and success, and the Gover- 
nor-General has been happy in being able to 
convey to him his thanks thus publicly.” 
It only remains to be added that, unlike Sir 
Henry Lawrence, Sir James Outram, and 
most other distinguished Indian officers, the 
services and reputation of General Wheeler 
were almost wholly of a military character, 
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and that he does not appear to have been 
employed in political or diplomatic situa- 
tions. But even if this be so, the military 
reputation which he has left behind him is of 
the highest order. 


LIEUTENANT WILLOUGHBY, 


An interesting narrative, officially com- 
municated to Government by Lieutenant 
Forrest, gives an accurate detail, at last, 
with respect to the blowing up of the maga- 
zine at Delhi on the outbreak of the mutiny. 
Lieutenant Forrest shares with Lieutenant 
Willoughby the honour of this brave action. 
On the morning of the rebellion, these two 
officers and Sir C. Metcalfe were in the ar- 
senal when they heard of the treachery of 
the native Sepoys, and they took instant 
measures to check their advance upon thefar- 
senal. SirC. Metcalfe, who had gone out 
to see the extent of the movement, did not 
return, Lieutenant Forrest closed and 
blocked up the gates, placing two six 
pounder guns doubly loaded with grape, 
under Sub-conductor Crow and Sergeant 
Stewart, so as to command the entrance, 
Two more six-pounders were placed in a 
similar position in front of the inside of the 
magazine gate, protected by a row of chevaux 
de frise. For further defence, two six- 
pounders were trained to command either 
the gate or the small bastion in its vicinity, 
other guns being so arranged as to increase 
the strength of the position generally. 
These preparations had hardly been con- 
cluded, when a body of mutineers appeared, 
and called on the defenders to open the 
gates. On their refusal, scaling-ladders, fur- 
nished by the King of Delhi, were brought 
up, and the rebels got on the walls and 
poured on to the arsenal. The guns now 
opened, and took effect with immense pre- 
cision on the ranks of the enemy. Four 
rounds were fired from each of the guns, 
Conductors Buckley and Scully distinguish- 
ing themselves in serving the pieces rapidly, 
the mutineers being by this time some 
hundreds in number, increasing in force and 
keeping up a quick ane of musketry. 
A train had been laid by Lieutenant Wil- 
loughby to the magazine ; and the decisive 
moment soon approached, Lieutenant For- 
rest being wounded in the hand, and one of 
the conductors shot through the arm. The 
signal was given to fire the train, which was 
done coolly by Conductor Scully; The ef- 
fect was terrific; the magazine blew up 
with a tremendous crash, the wall being 
blown out flat to the ground. The explo- 
sion killed upwards of a thousand of the 
mutineers, and enabled Lieutenants Wil- 
loughby, Forrest, and more than half the 
European defenders of the _ to fly to- 
gether, blackened and singed, to the Lahore 
gate, from whence Lieutenant Forrest es- 
caped in safety to Meerut. Lieutenant 
Willoughby succeeded in reaching Meerut 
wounded, but shortly after died of the in- 
juries he had received. 
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Dr, MARSHALL HALL. 


August 11. At Brighton, aged 67, Mar- 
shall Hall, M.D., an eminent physician. 

Dr. Marshall Hall was born at Basford, in 
Nottinghamshire, in the year 1790. His 
father was a manufacturer, and a man of no 
small capacity and information, and had the 
merit of being the first person to perceive 
the value of chlorine as a decolorising agent, 
and applying it on a large scale. The giits 
of intellect were bestowed with no sparing 
hand in his family. The father and two 
sons fully vindicated their claims to high in- 
tellectual endowments. But Dr. Marshall 
Hall has eclipsed his less brilliant relations. 
What in them was acumen and sagacity, 
was developed in him into genius. ‘There 
was in him that rapid and far-searching in- 
tellectual vision which travels into regions 
far beyond the common ken of man, visible 
and appreciable only to the eagle glance of 
an almost prescient enquirer. 

The first step in Dr. Marshall Hall’s edu- 
cation was taken at Nottingham Academy, 
then conducted by the Rev. J. Blanchard, 
From this school he went to Newark, where 
he acquired some elementary medical and 
chemical knowledge. But the first salient 

int in the life of Dr. Marshall Hall was 

matriculation at Edinburgh University 
in the year 1809. With youthful impetu- 
osity he plunged into the study of che- 
mistry. Not content with merely assimi- 
lating the accepted doctrines of the science, 
he boldly endeavoured to push its bounda- 
ries farther. With wonderful power of 
generalization for so young a man, and 
with such small materials as then existed 
for the purpose, Dr. Marshall Hall pointed 
out that there was a grand distinction be- 
tween all chemical bodies, which ruled their 
chemical affinities. He shewed that this 
distinction was the presence or absence of 
oxygen. That oxygen compounds combined 
with oxygen compounds, and compounds 
not containing oxygen with compounds 
similarly devoid of that element ; and that 
the two classes of compounds did not com- 
bine together. He believed that this gene- 
ral law would elucidate other chemical doc- 
trines, and might prove valuable in the pro- 
secution of still more recondite principles, 
But a mind of such soaring aspirations was 
not likely to confine itself even to such a 
comparatively wide field as chemistry. 
The vast domain of medicine was before 
our student, rich in unexplored regions, 
abounding in all that could excite his eager 
spirit of enquiry, and rewarded his love of 
definite results. It was exactly at this 
period in the history of modern medicine 
that physicians were taking stock, as it 
were, of their old principles. Morbid ana- 
tomy, pursued in close connection with 
clinical medicine, was shewing the defects 
of diagnosis, With the sagacious eye of one 
who was capable of seeing that the great ne- 
cessity of the day was a science of diag- 
nosis, Dr. Marshall Hall threw himself into 
the prosecution of this immensely import- 
ant department of medicine at once. Here 


again we find fresh evidence of his emi- 
nently progressive spirit. No mere sys- 
tematizing of what other men had gathered, 
but an original and comprehensive treatise, 
resulted from the labours of his student life 
and early years in the profession. 

In 1812 Marshall Hall took his degree of 
M.D., and shortly afterwards was appointed 
to the much-coveted post of house-physician, 
under Drs. Hamilton and Spens, at the 
Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh. In the fol- 
lowing year we find Dr. Hall lecturing on 
the Principles of Diagnosis to a class, 
amongst whom were Dr. Robert Lee and 
Professor Grant. It was from this course of 
lectures that the treatise on Diagnosis, 
which was first published in 1817, took its 
origin. 

> 1814 Dr. Marshall Hall left Edin- 
burgh, after a residence there of five years, 
Before entering upon his career as a phy- 
sician, Dr. Hall determined to visit some of 
the continental schools. We find him, there- 
fore, very shortly after his departure, suc- 
cessively at Paris, Berlin, and Gottingen. 
The journey was made partly on foot, and 
armed. At Gottingen, Dr. Hall became ac- 
quainted with Blumenbach, 

In 1815 Dr. Marshall Hall settled at Not- 
tingham as a physician, and he speedily ac- 
quired no small reputation and practice. 
After a time, the appointment of physician 
to the General Hospital there was conferred 
upon him, and in that sphere he laboured 
until his removal to London, about ten 
cog after his first settlement at Notting- 

am. Of his work on Diagnosis it is almost 
unnecessary for us now to speak in terms of 
praise. Comprehensive, lucid, exact, and 
reliable, this work has, in the main, stood 
the test of forty years’ trial. A better has 
not been produced, It was at this period of 
his career, too, that Dr. Hall made his re- 
searches into the effects of the loss of blood, 
the result of which was embodied in a paper 
read before the Royal Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society in 1824. This paper, and an- 
other in 1832, detailing Dr. Miall's ** Expe- 
riments on the Loss of Blood,” were pub- 
lished in the ‘Transactions of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society.” It is 
hardly possible to overrate the importance 
of these enquiries. They revolutionised the 
whole practice of medicine. A new light 
broke in upon the medical world. A dis- 
tinction, not recognised before, was drawn 
between inflammation and irritation, It was 
pointed out that delirium and excitement 
were by no means necessarily declaratory of 
cerebral or meningeal inflammation, or even 
congestion. Loss of blood was shewn to be 
at the root of much that had passed before 
for various grades of inflammation, Practical 
rules were educed both for treatment and 
diagnosis. It was shewn that active inflam- 
mation produced a tolerance of bleeding 
from a free opening in the upright posture ; 
and the rare merit of supplying at once a 
rule of treatment and a rule of diagnosis 
was Dr, Marshall Hall’s, Other works came 
forth from his pen about this time, for his 
mind was teeming with ideas, and his 
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activity as an observer was unparalleled. 
It is hardly possible to enumerate all, but 
in 1827 came the “Commentaries upon 
various Diseases peculiar to Females,” a 
work which may still be consulted with ad- 
vantage, 

It was in 1826 that Dr. Marshall Hall 
sought this great metropolis as the umbi- 
licus of the world. The mind of this great 
man was essentially metropolitan and libe- 
ral. A fair fie'd :nd no favour, and victory 
to the strongest, were the characteristics of 
his mind. 

The next onward step in Dr. Marshall 
Hall’s career was a series of researches into 
the circulation of the blood in the minute 
vessels of the batrachis. A great step in 
physiology resulted from these. It was 
shewn that the capillary vessels, proper] 
so-called, are distinct absolutely, bot 
in structure and function, from the smallest 
arteries or veins; that the capillaries, or 
methemata, are the vessels in which the 
nutritive changes in the economy are 
carried on, 

But the great source of Dr. Marshall Hall’s 
honour, the basis upon which his fame must 
rest in all time to come, was yet unde- 
veloped ; his paramount claims to the ad- 
miration of his contemporaries and of pos- 
terity consist in his discoveries concerning 
the nervous system. Like all really im- 
portant discoveries in natural science, those 
of Dr. M. Hall have had great practical 
effects. The soundest theory has been 
shewn to be the best foundation for practice. 
That stupid heresy that there is a vital dis- 
tinction between the practical and theo- 
retical man, was never more completel 
disproved than in the case of Marshall Hall. 
But we must endeavour to trace the pro- 
gress of his researches. While engaged on 
the essay on the Circulation of the Blood, 
it appeared that a triton was decapitated, 
The headless body was divided into three 
portions: one consisted of the anterior ex- 
tremities, another of the posterior, and a 
third of the tail. On irritating the last with 
a probe, it moved and coiled upwards ; and 
similar phenomena occurred with the other 
segments of the body. Here, then, was a 
great oe. Whence came that motor 
power? To set at rest that question, to 
solve that problem, has been the great 
labour of Dr. Marshall Hall’s life. 

The establishment of the reflex-functions 
of the spinal cord, in short, the whole of 
the excito-motor physiology of the nervous 
system, is the sole work of Dr, Marshall 
Hall, And not only this, but he has shewn 
that there are in reality three great classes 
into which the various parts of the nervous 
system resolve ream oa —the cerebral, 
or sentient-voluntary ; the true spinal, or 
excito motor; and the ganglionic, This 
was the real unravelling of that perplexed 
and tangled web which none had before 
been able to accomplish. ‘The true idea of 
& nervous centre could never be said to have 
existed before the time of Marshall Hall. 
The ideas of centric and eccentric action, 
of reflection, &c., so necessary to the com- 
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 tersey of nerve-physiology, were un- 
nown before the labours of this great dis- 
coverer. But these physiological discoveries 
were not mere barren facts. How rich a 
practical fund of therapeutical measures 
naturally follows the physiology and path- 
ology of the excito-motor system, every 
well-informed physician can testify. In- 
numerable symptoms of diseases are ren- 
dered intelligible and rational, which before 
were obscure and empirical. But to follow 
out the influence of Dr. Marshall Hall’s 
discoveries through their numerous and im- 
portant ramifications would be almost to 
write a volume on the principles of medi- 
cine. It is impossible to say when we shall 
cease to find some new and important ap- 
plication of his discoveries to the great art 
of healing. We cannot pass by this period 
of Dr. Marshall Hall’s life without remark- 
ing 7s ithe disgraceful treatment he re- 
ceived from the Royal Society. The day of 
persecution had happily passed by, but the 
day of dull obstructiveness still remained. 
The Royal Society thought Dr. Hall’s me- 
moirs “On the True Spinal Marrow and 
the Excito-Motor System of Nerves” un- 
worthy of publication! So much for the 
acumen of this Society. A very different 
verdict has, however, been given since by 
the great body of scientific men; and the 
society, which formerly received this great 
man’s contribution coldly, now mourns the 
loss of its brightest and most illustrious 
member, 

But if honours were withheld from him 
in his own country, they were lavishly be- 
stowed by all the principal scientific bodies 
on the continents of Kurope and America, 
He was a “ Foreign Associate” of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine at Paris, His crown- 
ing honour, however, was his election into 
the Institute of France, an honour deemed 
by Sir John Herschel the greatest which 
science can bestow. Dr. Marshall Hall was 
one of six distinguished men selected from 
the whole of Europe to be proposed. The 
choice fell upon him, and he was elected by 
39 out of 41 votes,—called by some une ma- 
jorité, and by others unanimité, 

The suffering and the oppressed ever found 
in Marshall Hall a friend and an advocate, 
and his benevolence was not of that supine 
kind which contents itself with good wishes, 
His hand was outstretched to help, his every 
energy called up to aid distress, and to rec- 
tify injustice. In his visit to the United 
States, during 1853 and 1854, all his sym- 
pathies were awakened for the negro race, 
and, in a little work entitled “The Twofold 
Slavery of the United States,” he has set 
forth a plan, devised with his usual acumen, 
for the self-emancipation of the slave. This 
subject was very near his heart, even to the 
last. . 

During this tour, which extended also to 
Canada and Cuba, Marshall Hall was every- 
where received by the profession in the 
kindest manner. This he always delighted 
to acknowledge after his return. Many of 
the principal cities gave him splendid pub- 
lic entertainments, He delivered one or more 
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lectures in various places, which were lis- 
tened to with profound interest. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a New York Journal, 
in which he is spoken of as “the world- 
renowned Marshall Hall:”’—‘‘ At half-past 
seven o’clock, the appointed hour for open- 
ing, the gangways, halls, and lobbies of the 
theatre were densely crowded, and before 
eight o’clock probably 250 persons had gone 
home, unable to obtain even standing room.” 
** Dr. Hall speaks with perfect freedom, 
without any notes, never hesitating, never 
at a loss for a word, and the right one. His 
style is simple, without any ornament, sen- 
tentious and terse. He says what he has to 
say in the fewest possible words, and con- 
denses into an hour’s talk the contents of 
whole chapters. He spoke ina low voice ; 
but, notwithstanding the large numbers 
present, the room was so still, that there 
was little difficulty in catching every word.” 

His amiable, simple, and unaffected man- 
ners delighted his transatlantic brethren, 
who spoke of his “accessibility and affa- 
bility” in the warmest terms. 

Since the promulgation of his researches 
upon the nervous system, Dr. Marshall Hall 
has been poe Narva occupied with extend- 
ing, applying, and developing them in 
every possible direction. The admirable 
success with which he indoctrinated the 
profession at large with his views must be 
attributed as well to his native lucidity as to 
their inherent truth, 

During the time of Palmer’s trial it oc- 
curred to Dr. M. Hall to institute a physio- 
logical test for the recognition of strychnia. 
As if to shew the absolute correctness of his 
views, and how unlimited were the number 
and nature of the scrutinies they would bear, 
he found that a frog, immersed in water 
containing the 1.5000 part of a grain of 
strychnia, would, in process of time, be 
thrown into tetanic convulsions. For the 
details of these experiments we must refer 
to the “ Lancet” of last year. The physiolo- 
gical test was found to be far more delicate 
than the chemical. Here was an instance 
of sagacity and precision of thought which 
would have done credit to any man in the 
flower of his age. 

The last and crowning effort of Dr. Mar- 
shall Hall in the cause of science and hu- 
manity has been his discovery of what is now 
universally known as the “ Marshall Hall 
Method” of restoring asphyxiated persons. 
How completely and irrefragably he has 
proved the inutility and danger of the prac- 
tice hitherto in vogue for the resuscitation 
of asphyxiated persons. 

In the practice of his profession, Dr. M. 
Hall was very successful. He linked him- 
self early dnd resolutely to a great subject, 
and rose into fame upon his development of 
it. He realized an ample fortune, as the re- 
ward of a life of unremitting toil. We do 
not mean to imply that competency was 
hardly earned under such conditions. Such 
a@ man would have been less than happy in a 
different sphere. Labour was to his rest- 
less and indomitable spirit a necessity. Even 
now, when we are recording the death of 
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this illustrious and lamented physician, there 
is a volume in the press,—a recent effort of 
his prolific mind; and until within two 
months before his dissolution, the mental 
energies of this extraordinary man were 
engaged in preparing for publication, in 
«The Lancet,” a series of papers, entitled, 
“The Complete Physiology of the Nervous 
System.” 

We have thus far considered Dr. Hall as 
aman of science, In other relations of life 
he was equally deserving of our highest re- 
spect. Asa politician, he was liberal in the 
highest degree. He was a strictly moral 
man, and was deeply imbued with a sense 
of the obligation of a practical cultivation of 
religion, That which he thought right to 
do, he did, with unswerving honesty and 
courage. All subterfuge, trickery, quackery, 
and guile, were utterly foreign to his nature. 
So simple and childlike was he in disposi- 
tion, as hardly to be able to imagine in 
others the guile which had no home in his 
own breast. He was a kind husband, a most 
indulgent father, and a faithful friend. He 
married, in 1829, Charlotte, second daughter 
of Valentine Green, ., of Normanton-le- 
Heath, Leicestershire. Mrs. Marshall Hall’s 
maternal grandfather was M.P. for Shaftes- 
bury, and son of Dr. Cromwell Mortimer, 
physician to the Prince of Wales, father of 
George III. Throughout the protracted 
illness of Dr. Marshall Hall, the assiduous, 
devoted, and unremitting attentions of an 
affectionate wife were probably never sur- 
passed. This testimony is due from per- 
sonal observation of the fact. The deceased 
has left one son, who has relinquished the 
profession for the rural life of a country gen- 
tleman. 

The mortal remains of this distinguished 
man were on Wednesday last removed from 
Brighton to Nottingham, where, we believe, 
a post mortem examination has been made by 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Higginbottom, his 
his nephew, Mr. Higginbottom, jun., and 
other medical gentlemen of Nottingham 
and the vicinity. It is believed that the 
death of Dr. Marshall Hall was caused by 
exhaustion produced by a stricture of the 
cesophagus of many years’ standing. His 
long and trying illness was borne with un- 
exampled patience and submission to the 
Divine will. Not a murmur ever escaped 
him; those who witnessed his endurance 
called it ‘‘superhuman,” and to his last 
moment he cared more for others than for 
himself.— Lancet, 
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June 15. Murdered by the mutineers at Gwa- 
lior, aged 31, the Rev. George William Coopland, 
B.A., 1849, M.A. 1852, Chaplain to the Hon. East 
India Company, late Fellow of St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge, and eldest son of the Rev. 
George Coopland, Rector of St. Margaret’s, York. 

June 21. At the Cape of Good Hope, aged 70, 
the Rev. Barnabas Shaw, Wesleyan Missionary. 

July 17. At Fontainebleau, the Rev. po 
Humphrey St. Aubyn, B.A. 1814, Jesus College, 
Cambridge, third son of the late Sir John 
= Bart., of St. Michael’s Mount, Corn- 
wall, 
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Aug. 4. In London, the Rev. 7homas William 
Hartshorne, B.A. 1847, Wadham College, Oxford, 
of King’s Norton Vicarage, Leicestershire. 

Aug. 9. At Leeds, aged 61, the Rev. Charles 
Green, B.A. 1821, M.A. 1824, Jesus College, 
Cambridge, Rector of Burgh-Castle (1829), Suf- 
folk, Rural Dean, and Honorary Canon of Nor- 
wich (1851). 

Aged 67, the Rev. John Simpson Sergrove, 
LL.B., Emmanuel College, Cambridge, R. of 
St. Mary Somerset, London, and Cooling (1818), 
Kent. 

Aug. 11. At Chelsea, the Rev. Thomas Lamp- 
lugh Wolley, B.A. 1836, M.A. 1838, Magdalene 
Hall, Oxford, Prebendary of Wells (1840). 

Aug. 12. Suddenly, at Kilmaurs Manse, the 
Rev. Robert Lockhart, M.A. It appears that a 
few days before, while in the act of shaving, he 
slightly cut his face. Some poisonous substance, 
supposed to have been in the soap, passed through 
his whole body, from the effects of which he 


ed. 

Aug. 17. At Bedford, the Rev. Richd. Downes, 
B.A. 1836, M.A. 1839, Trinity College, Oxford, 
Vicar of Sundon and Streatiey (1854), Beds. 

Aug. 18, At Church-st., Bethnal-green, aged 
79, Mr. John Embien, 30 years pastor of the Con- 
gregational Chapel at Stratford, Essex, and late 
Chaplain [?] to the Tower Hamlets’ Cemetery. 

Aug. 20. At Corsham, Wilts, aged 37, the 
Rev. James Makenzie, son of the late Sir Geo, 
Stewart Mackenzie, Bart., of Coul, Ross-shire. 

At Buxton, the Rev. Robert Pearson, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Oxford, R. of Orton (1845), 
Cumberland. 

Aug. 23. Aged 66, the Rev. Benjamin Wood, 
B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817, St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Perpetual Curate of Haverland (1823), and 
Curate of Morton, Norfolk. 

Aug. 24. At Morchard Bishop, Devon, the 
Rev. Comyns Tucker, B.A. 1830, M.A. 1833, for- 
merly Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
R. of Washford-Pine (1844), Devon. 

The Rev. 7. Mackey, Chaplain of the Union 
Workhouse and Debtors’ Gaol, Halifax. 

4ug. 25. At the Rectory, aged 49, the Rev. 
Sydenham Pidsley, B.A. 1829, Worcester Coll., 
Oxford, R. of Uplowman (1832), Devon. 

At Charminster, Dorset, aged 57, the Rev. 
Morgan Davenish, B.A. 1824, M.A. 1829, Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

Aug. 30. At Warminster, the Rev. Charles 
George Ruddock Festing, B.A. 1822, M.A. 1825, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Vicar of St. Paul 
(1827), Cornwall, and Incumbent of Witham 
Friary (1823), Somerset. 

Aug. 31. Aged 56, the Rev. William Fullarton 
Walker, B.A. 1828, M.A. 1831, Magdalene Hall, 
Oxford, Incumbent of St. James (1829), Oldham, 
Lancashire. 

Sept. 2. At Elmdon Rectory, Birmingham, 
aged 80, the Venerable William Spooner, B.A. 
1800, M.A. 1803, St. John’s College, Oxford, R. of 
Elmdon (1802), Warwickshire, and of Acle (1824), 
Norfolk, and formerly Archdeacon of Coventry. 
He was the sixth child of Isaac Spooner, esq., of 
Elmdon-hall, and elder brother of Rich. Spooner, 
esq., M.P. for the county of Warwick. Educated 
at Rugby School and at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
he was ordained Deacon by Bp. Porteus, in 1801. 
He married, on September 11, 1810, Anna Maria 
Sydney O’Brien, daughter of the late Right Hon. 
Sir Lucius O’Brien, of Drumsland-castle, co. 
Clare, and aunt to the present Lord Inchiquin. 
By this marriage he had five sons and five 
daughters, all of whom survive him. His young- 
est daughter, Catharine, was married on the 22nd 
of June, 1843, to the Very Rev. A. C. Tait, then 
Head Master of Rugby School, and now Bishop 
of London ; and the deccased Archdeacon was the 
brother-in-law and beloved friend of the famous 
William Wilberforce, and of the Hon. and Rev. 
Gerard Noel. ‘As the curate of Mr. Cooper, of 
Yoxhall, and the intimate friend of Simeon, 
Milner, Gisborne, Venn, Hods«n, and Cunning- 
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ham, his name is connected with the history of 
the Evangelical party.” 

At Ipswich, aged 69, the Rev. Henry Studd, 
B.A. 1821, M.A. 1824, Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

Sept.6. At Derby, aged 82, the Rev. James 
Gawthorn. He was born on the 10th of February, 
1775, in Northamptonshire, and was educated at 
Oxton. In the year 1800 he was invited to 
Derby, and for the long period of fifty-seven 

ears he had sustained the office of pastor of the 
Victoria-street chapel, with only two intermis- 
sions from ill-health. As far as possible Mr. 
Gawthorn was his own executor, ordering the 
coffin, writing the inscription, and making every 
needful preparation for his faneral, which he par- 
ticularly desired should be conducted without 
ostentation and display. 

Sept. 7 At Llandudno, aged 84, the Rev. 
James Garbett, B.A. 1796, M.A. 1895, Christ 
Church, Oxford, Vicar of Uptin-Bishop (1839), 
Herefordshire, and Prebendary of Hereford Ca- 
thedral (1813). 

Sept.9. At Tytherton, the Rev. Walter Long, 
Rector of Kennaways, Wilts, second son of the 
late John Long, esq., of Monkton Farleigh, in 
the same county. 

Sept. 11. At the Vicarage, Benenden, Kent, 
aged 80, the Rev. Daniel Boys, M.A., upwards 
of 51 years Vicar of that parish, and also 47 years 
Vicar of Brookland, in the same county. 

Sept. 17. At Upper Clapton, aged 56, the Rev. 
James Dean, formerly minister at Aldermanbury 
Chapel, London. 

Lately. ‘the Hon. and Rev. W. C.. Plunket, 
R. and V. of Bray, diocese of Dublin.. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER- 


April 17, At Melbourne, Victoria, aged 65, 
James Simpson, esq. 

April 18. At Auckland, New Zealand, Emily, 
wife of Edward William Stafford, e-q., of Mayne, 
co. Louth, Colonial Secretary of New Zealand, 
and only child of the late Col. William Wakefield, 
and grand-dau. of the late Sir John Shelley Sid- 
ney, Bart., of Penshurst, Kent. 

April 27. At his brother’s house, Oakwood- 
park, Dandenong, near Melbourne, Victoria, aged 
26, George Henry Lavender, esq., solicitor. 

April 30. At Fern-hill, near Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, John Birch, esq., of Canterbury, New 
Zealand, eldest surviving son of the late Major 
Birch, of H.M.’s 65th Regt. 

May 11. At Delhi, wounded in the head by a 
stone from a house-top and a musket-ball in the 
face, and was killed on the road to Meerut, aged 
30, Licut. Chas. John Butler, 54th Regt. Bengal 
N.1., eldest son of Charles Butler, esq., of Stock, 
Essex, and nephew of Cul. Mowatt. 

May 14. Massacred, supposed by villagers, on 
his way to Meerut, after escaping from Delhi, 
aged 19, Alfred Mansell Angelo, Ensign 54th 
B.N. Infantry, second and youngest son of the 
late Col. Rich. Angelo, 34th B.N. Infantry, for- 
merly Commandant of the Delhi Palace-Guard. 

May 17. On her voyage from India, Bessie, 
wife of John Parry, esq., of Calcutta. 

May 18. At Grafton, N.S. Wales, aged 48, 
Alfred Hodges, esq. 

May 24. At Dagshai, of cholera, after the 
fright and fatigue in escaping from Simla, aged 
19, Alice, wife of Lieut. aud Adjt. Pixley, of the 
"Bengal Artillery, fourth dau. of the late Major 
Roderick Roberts, and niece of Col. Mo» att. 

May 29. Massacred in the Fort of Hissar, aged 
28, Lieut. Edward William Barweli, Adjt. Hur- 
rianah Batt., second son of the late Charles Rich. 
Barwell, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service; and 
at the same time and place, his wife, Margaret 
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Anna, youngest dau. of Dr. Andrew Ross, of the 
Bengal Establishment, E.I.C.S. 

May 30. Of cholera, in camp at Peeplee, on 
the march to Delhi, in command of the force 
from Umballch, aged 52, Col. J. Lealand Mowatt, 
Bengal Horse Artillery. 

May 31. Murdered in the mutiny at Bareilly, 
aged 45, David Robertson, esq., judge of the 
station, and son of the late Major David Robert- 
son, H.E.1.C.S. 

At Bareilly, Brigadier Hugh Sibbald, C.B., com- 
manding at that station. He was shot through 
the chest while riding from his house to the 
parade ground, by one of his native orderlies, 
and expired in a few minutes after. Also, aged 19, 
Richard Green Tucker, Ensign 68ti Regt. B.N.L, 
third son of the late Capt. W. Tucker, of London. 
The promising young officer fell by the delay in- 
curred in his generous endeavour to save the life 
of a Sergeant-Major, in which he was successful. 

After nearly 35 years’ active service in India, 
killed by the treacherous mutineers, aged 51, 
Brigalier J. Henley Handscomb, commanding 
the Oude Brigade at Lucknow, late of Padbury, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Murdered by the Sepoys, at Shahjehanpore, 
Henry Hawkins Bowling, esq., surgeon, 28th 
Regt. B.N.1., son of the late John Bowling, esq., 
Pingsworth-house, Hammersmith; and, on or 
about the 9th of June, Jane, wife of the above H. 
H. Bowling, esq., who was shot by some Sepoys 
of the 4lst N.I., near the fort of Mahomdee, 
after escaping from the massacre at Shahjehan- 


ore. 

Killed, at Chutterrea, in the N.W.P., Bengal, 
= the same time with his brother-in-law, John 
‘ell, esq.,) aged 30, Capt. Thomas Holyvake- 
Hilliard, Hurrianah Light Infantry. 

June il, At Kurnaul, aged 52, Brigadier R. D. 
Hallifax, of H.M.’s 75th Regt. 

June 3. Killed at Seetapoor, in Oude, Lieut.- 
Col. F. W. Birch, commanding 41st Regt. N.I. 

Murdered at Azinghur, aged 25, Lieut. ard 
Quartermaster Percy George Hutchison, 17th 
Regiment Bengal N.I. 

June 4. At Allahabad, Brevet-Major Moor- 
house, of the 35th Regt. of Bengal N.IL., and 
district paymaster of pensioners. 

At Meerut, from a wound received May 30, in 
an action with the mutineers at Ghaseeodeenug- 
ger, while gallintly forcing the enemy from a 
village, aged 21, William Henry Napier, of the 
Ist battalion, 60th Rifles, youngest son of the late 
Maj.-Gen. Johnstone Napier, of the Hon. E.I.C.S. 

June 6. At Allahabad, Ensign George S. 
Pringle, of the 6th Bengal N.1., son of the late 
W. A. Pringle, of the Bengal Civil Service. 

June 8. At Jhansi, by the insurgents, Capt. 
Alexander Skene, 68th Regt. Bengal N.I., and 
superintendent of Jhansie and Jaloun, fourth son 
of the late Chas. Skene, esq., Aberd:en. Killed, 
at the same time and place, aged 21, Beatrice 
Margaret Herschel, his wife, dau. of Col. Cum- 
berlege, 4th Madras Light Cavalry; also Mary 
Isabella Frances and Beatrice Harriet Annie, 
their infant daughters. 

Massacred, in the fort of Jhansi, Margaret Mill, 
wife of Licut. G. F. S. Browne, 24th Madras N.L, 
Deputy-Commissioner of Orai, and dau. of the 
late T. R. Davidson, esq., B.C.S., resident at 
Nagpore; also, at the same time and place, 
Frances Anne, second dau. of the late Capt. 
George Browne, R.A., and Mrs. Browne, Boycrs 
Westbury, Wilts. 

Murdere’, at Jhansi, aged 29, Lieut. John 
Powys, 6lst Regt. Bengal N.I., and of the De- 
partment of Public Works, second son of the late 
Capt. the Hon. R. V. Powys, H.E.I.C.S.; and, 
at the same time and place, aged 23, hia wife; 
Caroline Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
W. A. Holmes, D.D., Chancellor of Cashel and 
Rector of Templemore, Ireland; together with 
Caroline Jane, their only child, 8 months eld. 

Murdered, at Jhansi, aged 28, Ensign Stan- 
hope Berehaven Taylor, 12th Regt. B.N.1., third 


son of William Stanhope Taylor, esq., and Lady 
Sarah Taylor, Tunbridge-wells. 

Before Delhi, Capt. John Weston Delamain, 
56th B.N.I., son of the late Col. John Delamain, 
C.B., of the same service. The same round shot is 
said to have carried off Col. Chester and himself. 

June 9. At Bowarie, near Allahabad, from 
sunstroke, Julia Louisa, wife of Capt. T. J. 
Ryves, and dau. of the late Col. R. H. Cole- 
brooke, Surveyor-General of India. 

June 12. Before Di1:i, Capt. E. W. J. Knox, 
of her Majesty’s 75th Regt. 

June 14. Killed, by the mutineers of the 
Gwalior Contingent, William Stewart, esq., of 
Ardvorlich, Perthshire, Lieut. Bengal Artillery, 
and commanding a battery in the Contingent; 
also shot by the mutineers, at same time, 
Jane Emily Willson, his wife, and Robert their 
infant son. Their only other child, a daughter, 
escaped. 

June 15. In lat. 9° south, long. 79° east, of 
fever, aged 17, Arthur G. L. Johnson, of the 
**Caduccus,” second son of Mr. G. J. Johnson, 
King-st., Reading. 

Killed, at Gwalior, Lieut. and Adj. Archibald 
Procter, 4th Regt. B.N.I., Gwalior Contingent, 
youngest son of the late Rev. Thos. Procter. 

Killed, by the mutineers, at Banda, N. W. 
Provinces, India, aged 26, Hen. Edm. Cockerell, 
of tne B.C.S., second son of the Rey. Henry 
Cockerell, of North Weald, Epping. 

On board the ** St. Candacie,”’ off Cape Patruas, 
on his passage to England, Lieut. W. Cumming, 
of the Gold Coast Artillery, son of the late Rev. 
P. W. Cum ving, Rector of Prior Dromid, county 
Kerry, Ireland; and on the 19th, at Sierra Leone, 
where she had landed from tue above steamer, 
aged 21, Maria, his wife, dau. of T. Greatorex, 
esq.: their infant daughter died a few days be- 
fore they left the coast. 

June 16. Murdered at Darjeeling, Edward 8. 
Whish, Lieut. 10th Rext. B. N. L, second son of 
= late Lieut.-Gen. Whish, of Clifton, Gloucester- 
shire. 

June 18. At Umballah, Charles A. Doyne, 
Lieut. 60th B. N. 1., son of the late Rev. John 
Doyne, of Old Leiglin. 

June 19. Near Mahoba, Lieut. Somerset Ed- 
ward Deane Townshend, Bengal Artillery, third 
son of the late Lord Bishop of Meath. 

Near Muhoba, aged 49, Major Henry Kirke, of 
the late 12th Bengal N.L., fourth son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Kirke, of East Retford and Markham, 
Notts. 

June 20. In Bundlecund, aged 31, Lieut. James 
Henry Barber, of the late 12th Bengal N.I., 
eldest son of Capt. Barber, of Merton-abbey, 
Surrey. 

At Patna, aged 46, Robert Birch Garrett, esq., 
E.LC.S., last surviving son of the late Vice-Adm. 
Garrett. 

At Allahabad, aged 43, John Hodgson, esq.,C.E., 
formerly of Newcastle, and son of the late Rev. 
John Hodgson, Vicar of Hartburn ; also, on the 
19th, at the same place, aged 33, Mary Ann, wife 
of the above, and eldest dau. of William Haw- 
thorn, esq., of Benwell-cottage. 

June 21. At Allahabad, aged 29, Reginald 
Nevile Mantel, C.E., second surviving son of 
the late Dr. Mantel. 

June 22. Near Azimghur, while escaping from 
the mutinous soldiers of his regiment (12th Bengal 
N.I1.), aged 32, Lieut. James H. C. Ewart, eldest 
son of James 8. Ewart, esq., of Fortisgreen, 
Finchley. 

June 26. At Grahamstown, Cape of Good 
Hope, of consumption, aged 39, Edward Andrews 
Campbell, esq., youngest son of the late Major- 
Gen. Charles Colin Campbell. 

June 28. At Kussowlie, Northern India, Capt. 
Herbert C. Gardner, 38th Bengal L.I., fourth 
son of the late Gen. the Hon. W. H. Gardner, 
Royal Artillery. 

July 1. At Mhow, Certral India, Captain 
James Fagan, Adjutant 23rd Regt. Bengal N.L., 
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second son of Col. James Fagan, late of the 
Bengal Army. 

At Indore, aged 17, Thomas Henry Brooke, 
of the H.E.L.C. ‘Telegraph, eldest son of Thos. B. 
Brooke, late of the H.E.I.C. Civil Service, St. 
Helena. 

July 4. Killed at the Factory of Parlee (district 
of Mirzapoor), aged 24, William Richard Moore, 
Bengal Civil Service, Joint Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector of Mirzapoor, second son of 
Major J. A. Moore, of Portland-place. 

At Hingolee, East Indies, Elizabeth Anastasia, 
wife of Major Orr, commanding Artillery, H. H. 
Nizam’s Service. 

July 6. At Agra, Captain Edward Armstrong 
Currie D’Oyly, Bengal Artillery, of a grapeshot 
wound, received while gallantly commanding 
the Artillery in the action of the Sth of July. 

In a sortie, with Sir Hugh Wheeler, at Cawn- 
pore, in a brave and gailant defence of the gar- 
rison, Sir George Parker, Bart., late Major in the 
74th Regt., N.I., and Cantonment Magistrate of 
Cawnpore. He was second son of the late Capt. 
Sir William George Parker, Bart., R.N., by 
Elizabeth, his wife, third dau. of James Charles 
Still, esq., of East Knoyle, Wilts. Sir George 
Parker succeeded to the title on the death of his 
father, Mareh 28, 1848. He entered the Indian 
army as cadet from Addiscombe, in October, 1833. 
He served nineteen years in India, and then 
came to England on s:ck leave in June, 1852. Sir 
George returned to India again in December, 
1854, where he resumed the office he before held, 
of civil magistrate at Cawnpore, at which place 
he remained until the fatal sortie of the 6th of 
July last. Sir George married, first, January 
24, 1838, Eliza Cecilie Marshall, youngest dau. 
of the late John Marshall, esq., M.D., of Dine- 

re, and late of Falmouth; had issue—Rose 

ucia, born October 21, 1838, died August 8, 
1839; also, George Law Marshall, born Sept. 25, 
1840; also, Eliza Emma Marshall, born Feb, 13, 
1843. Upon the death of his first wife, August 5, 
1843, Sir George remuined a widower till 1846, 
when he married, secondly, Gertrude Elderton, 
ery dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Elderton, 

-E.1.C.S.; had issue one dau., Gertrude, born 
Oct. 6, 1847. Sir George lost his second wife 
May 12, 1848, and remained a widower till his 
death. The title descends to his son, Georse Law 
Marshall Parker, now a cadet in the H.E.I.C.S., 
who had only arrived in India two months before 
the lamented death of his father. 

July 9. At Sealkote, Capt. W. L. M. Bishop, 
46th B.N.L., son of the late William Bishop, esq., 
of Grayswood, Surrey. 

July 10. Before Delhi, Ensign W. H. Mouns- 
teven, 8th King’s regiment, son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mounsteven, Staff-Officer of Pensioners, 
Plymouth. 

At Sealkote, aged 55, Brigadier Frederick Brind, 
C.B., in command at that station. 

July 12. At Madras, aged 17, Ensign Gordon 
Steuart, of the 36th M.N.I. 

July 13. At Agra, aged 37, Capt. Francis Moira 
Hastings Burlton, Commandant of the 2nd Caval: y 
Gwalior Contingent, the eldest son; and at 

Muttra, on or about the 30th of May, in his 27th 
year, Lieut. Philip Hawtrey Comyn Burlton, the 
second son, of Col. William Burlton, C.B., of Port- 
land-pl., formerly Commissary-General of the 
Bengal Army. 

July 24. On board H.M.’s ship “ Alarm,” at 
Panama, of fever, aged 21, Horace Powys, eldest 
son of Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

July 25. On board the “ Indus,” approaching 
Gibraltar, John D, Dockray, esq., of Winslow, 
Bucks, son of the late David Dockray, esq., of 
Aigberth, near Liverpool. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 22, Mr. Samuel Lid- 
gett, son of Mr. J. Lidgett, shipping merchant, 
of Billiter-st., City, and Kingston-park, Tun- 

bridge Wells. The deceased was a member of 
the local cricket club at Tunbridge Wells, and 
whilst using the bat, a ball, given by Mr. Hick- 
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ling, unfortunately struck him in the region of 
the heart. 

July 29. At Maplewood; New Market, Canada 
West, the residence of his uncle, Major Esten, 
aged 17, Charles Phillips, se: ond son of the Hon, 
Vice-Chancellor Esten, of Toronto. 

July 31. At Wright’s Corner, Indiana, U.S., 
aged 40, Edward Woolley, M.D., sixth son of the 
late George Woolley, esq., of Notting-hill. 

Aug.7. At Madeira, aged 75, Henry Veitch, 
esq., for many years H. B. Majesty's Agent and 
Consul-General for that Island. 

Aug. 8. At Field-pl., Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
aged 65, Sophia Freeman, relict of the Rev. Jo- 
seph Freeman, formerly of Charwelton, North- 
amptonshire. 

Aug. 9. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 70, C. 
Coome, esq., late of Locking, Somerset. 

At Epworth, aged 97, John Girdham, esq. 

Aug. 10. At York-ter., Leamington, Elizabeth, 
‘ounxgest dau. of Robert Swallow, esq., late of 
Watton, Norfolk. 

Drowned, with his companion, Mr. E. J. Donad- 
son, by the upsetting of the latter’s boat off 
Brighton, John Keysall Jones, Stud nt of the 
Inner Temple, last surviving son of J. Jones, 
esq., barrister of the same socicty, and of Not- 
ting-hill. 

Aug. 11. Aged 69, Dr. Wm. Cooper, Professor 
of Natural History in the Glasgow University. 

Aug. 12. At Rosseanna, near Athlone, George 
Don Murray, esq., Licut. R N., youngest son of 
the late Major-Gen. James P. Murray, C.B., and 
grandson of the late Gen. the Hon. James Murray, 
of Beauport, Sussex. 

At Scarbro’, aged 73, Henry Preston, esq., of 
Moreby-hall, Yorkshire. 

Aug. 13. At his residence, near Liverpool, Sir 
John Bent, for many years an alderman of that 
town, who held the office of mayor in 1851. He 
was an eminent brewer, and received the honour 
of knighthood on her Majestey’s visit to the 
town in 1851. 

At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, aged 17, 
Annie Sophia, third dau. of the late Edgcumbe 
Chevallier, esq. 

At Worcester, aged 32, Francis Charles Free- 
man, second surviving son of Dr. Malden, of that 
city. 

At Greenwich, Maria, widow of M. C. Harri- 
son, esq. 

At Biarritz, the Hon. Francis St. Hippolyte 
Murray, infant son of Lord and Lady Elibank. 

Aug. 14. W. Bell, esq., Barrack Master at 
Ipswich, and late Captain in the 43rd Light In- 
fantry. 

At Octagon, Plymouth, aged 77, Capt. Thomas 
Weston Wadley. 

Maria Mendham, wife of Dr. Charles Steggall, 
Fulham-pl., Maida-hill West, and North Audley- 
st., Grosvenor-sq. 

Aug. 15. At Rochford, aged 81, Mary, widow 
of the Rev. T. Walker, many years Curate of 
Eastwood. 

At Fairlawn, Circus-rd., St. John’s-wood, aged 
76, Ann, widow of William Green, esq., of Ley- 
tonstone, Essex. 

Aug. 16. At Bardney-hall, Barton-on-Hum- 
ber, aged 61, Mary, relict of the Rev. G. Uppieby, 
late Vicar of Barton, and only dau. of the late 
Wm. Fos, esq., of Statham-lodge, Cheshire. 

At Alexandria, Michael Bell, esq., youngest 
son of the late Thomas Bell, esq., of Hackney, 
and for some years Enginecr-in-Chief in the ser- 
vice of His Highness Said Pasha. 

Aug.17. At Seton-castle, East Lothian, Col. 
Geo. Cadell, of 13, Rando!ph-crescent, Edinburgh, 
late of the H.E.1.C.5. 

At Chipping-hill, Witham, Essex, aged 74, 
John Edward Walford, esq. 

At Porchester-ter., Bayswater, aged 68, Rear- 
Adm. H. A. Eliot. 

At Toronto, Canada West, aged 58, Fred: rick 
Holdswor h, esq., formerly of the city of Mexico. 

Aug. 18. At Hagley-hall, Worcestershire, 
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Lady Lyttelton. The deceased lady was second 
dau. of the late Sir Stephen Glynn, Bart., and 
sister to the present baronet and Mrs. W. E. 
Gladstone. She was married to Lord Lyttelton 
> 1839, and leaves issue twelve sons and daugh- 

18. 

At Rome, aged 37, William Fitz-Simons Gran- 
ville Symons, esq , of Tregarthian, Tremayne, 
and Trenowith, in the county of Cornwall. 

At Donnington-grove, near Newbury, aged 28, 
Henry W. J. Dashwood, Brevet-Major in the 
Royal Artillery. e 

Aug. 19. At Brantham, Suffolk, aged 37, Jas. 
Mason, esq., eldest son of J. Mason, esq., of Peet- 
hall, West Mersea. 

At Devon-cot'age, Blackheath, Sarah Frances, 
wife of Sir John Walsham, Bart., Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, and of Knill-court, Herefordshire. 

At Mount Radford-ter., Exeter, aged 84, Ad- 
miral Thomas Folliot Baugh. 

At Manley-hall, Staffordshire, aged 62, John 
Shawe Manley, esq. 

Aged 66, William Kershaw, esq., of Waver- 
tree-rd., Edge-hill, Liverpool. 

Aug. 20. At her seat, Haggerston-castle, near 
Berwick-on-T'weed, Lady S. Massey Stanley, wi- 
dow of Sir Thomas Massey Stanley, Bart., of 
Hooton, Cheshire. 

At Stoke, Devonport, aged 75, the Hon. Wm. 
Henry Hare, second son of William, first Earl of 
Listowel. 

At Folkestone, aged 73, Eliza Sophia, widow of 
Samuel Fothergill Lettsom, esq., and only dau. 
of the late Right Hon. Sir William Garrow. 

Killed in stepping from a railway carriage at 
Southgate station, aged 62, Mr. George Cox, for 
twenty-one years the Superintendent of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

At Great Malvern, aged 64, Sarah Ann Holt, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Robert Holt, Rector 
¢ Finmere, Bucks, and of the late Mrs. Holt, of 

ton. 

At Tenby, of consumption, Daniel Dalton 
Prytherch, esq., eldest son of the late Daniel 
Prytherch, esq., of Abergele, in the county of 
Carmarthen. 

At Taviton-st., Gordon-sq., aged 61, Jane, 
wife of Robert Charles, esq. 

Aged-75, John Blandford, esq., of Sutton Mon- 
tis, Somersetshire. 

At Rome, Mrs. Englefield, dau. of the late H. 
Witham, esq., of Lartington-hall, Durham. 

At Greenhook, Horndean, aged 93, Mary Do- 
rothea, widow of Vice-Adm. Boyles, and eldest 
dau. of the late Captain James Hawker, R.N. 

At Towerside-cottage, Forres, N.B., aged 64, 
Eneas Mackintosh, esq., formerly of Caleut a. 

Aug. 21. At Ramsgate, aged 76, Sir William 
George Milman, Bart., of the Grove, Pinner, and 
Levaton Woodlands. 

At the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, suddenly, 
aged 71, John R. Boustield, esq., of Clapham- 
pat: father of Mrs. Edmond Forster, of Cam- 

ridge. 

Shuckburgh Ashby Ashby, esq., of Quenby- 
hall, Leicestershire. 

Aged 40, Niver Kerr, esq., her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Dunkirk. 

At Devonshire-place, Maida-hill, aged 75, 
Charlotte, wife of Heury Webber, esq., late of 
Lower Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq. 

At Stonehouse, Devon, aged 80, Richard Tho- 
mas, Adm. of the White. 

At Chaddesden Vicarage, Derbyshire, aged 18, 
Charlotte Eleanor, dau. of the Rey. Charles 
Rawlins. 

Aged 77, William Maxwell, esq., of Kidbrook 
Manor, Blackheath. 

Aug. 22. At Beccles, Suffolk, aged 53, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rev. Charles Henry Cox, late 
Rector of Oulton, Suffolk, and eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. G. H. Peel. 

At Bath, Ellen Sarah, widow of A. Lithgow, 
esq., of Weymouth. 

At Teignmouth, from a sunstroke, whilst 


bathing, Francis Anthony Bateman, , fourth 
son of the late R. TI’. Bateman, esq., of Harting- 
ten-hall, Derbyshire, and Hillgrove-house, Wells, 
So. erset. 

At Ilfracombe, 8. Nicholls, esq., of Ashby- 
court, Tiverton, late of the Civil Service, Madras. 

At his residence, Somerset-plaee, Bath, aged 
94, Daniel Cabanel, esq. 

Aged 18, Henry Frederick Bulwer, third son of 
William Charles Macready, esq., of Sherborne, 
Dors:t. 

At Barossa-place, Perth, Margaret Matthew, 
widow of Patrick Kinneur, esq., of Lochton. 

In Hyde-park-place, west, aged 80, Caroline, 
widow of William Wadd, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Major-General A. T. Reid, C.B., 
Bombay Army. 

At Bayswater, Ann, relict of Captain Muddle, 

N 


Aged 49, Robert Henderson Robertson, esq., 
of Berkeley-square. 

* Aug. 23, at Rosamondford, in the parish of 
Aylesbeare, aged 80, Col. Sebastian Land, late of 
the 60th Regt., B.N.I. 

Aged 69, Sarah Ann, widow of J. G. Bloom, 
esq., of Wells, and only dau. of the late Benjamin 
Walker, esq. 

Thomas Jones, esq., of Llanerchrugog-hall, 
Denbighshire, and Old Marton-hall, Shropshire. 

At St. Alban’s, Herts, aged 67, Richard William 
Brabant, esq. 

At Brampton Brian, Herefordshire, aged 60, 
John Edwards, esq. 

Aug. 24. Prince Gregory Ghika, ex-Hospodar 
of Moldavia, harassed by libellous charges of 
breaches of trust, has blown out his brains. He 
left t e following letter behind him :—‘‘ Chateau 
du Mée, Aug. 24, 1857. Dearly beloved wife, 
whom I adore,—Kiss my little angels for me. 
You know what I have suffered during my reign ; 
and, even when I thought to live happily in the 
bosom of my family, my enemies followed me, 
an: would net iet me have peace. ‘The monsters 
would make me a forger and dishonourable! 
God wi!l some day unravel the vile plot, and the 
wretches will be unmasked.” 

At his residence, Green-park, Bath, aged 80, 
Wm. Taswell, esq. 

At Phenix-lodge, Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. 
John Robson Wornum, late of the 5lst Regt., 
Bengal N.I. 

At Heaves, near Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, 
aged 69, James Gandy, esq. 

At Bushey, Herts, aged 89, Sarah Ann, widow 
of Samuel Perchard Piggott, esq. 

At Clauton, Cheshire, aged 23, Charlotte Letitia, 
only dau. of the late Alexander Rattray, of King- 
ston, Jamaica. 

At her mother’s residenee, in Rhyl, North 
Wales, Anna Maria, youngest dau. of the late 
James North Lewis, esq. 

Aug. 25. At St. Kea Parsonage, Truro, Corn- 
wall, aged 72, Catherine, relict of the late Capt. 
William Murray, R.M. 

Aged 80, Robert Wilkes, esq., of Anglesea- 
house, Shirley, Southampton, and Lofts-hall, 
Essex. 

At his residence, Chobham, Surrey, aged 67, 
John Sex, esq. 

At Lowestoft, aged 46, Eyre Coote, esq., of 
Fordham, in the county of Cambridge. 

At Wansfell, Windermere, aged 32, Robert 
Atherton Hornby, esq. 

At Chislehurst, aged 63, Joseph F. Edlemann. 

Aged 79, Ann, wife of John Barker, esq., 
Broadwater, near Worthing. 

At Broadstairs, of gastric fever, Marie Therese, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Wintzes, of King’s College, 
and St. Leonard’s, Mortlake. 

At his residence, Onslow-sq., Brompton, aged 
85, Thomas Beale, esq. 

In London, John Mann, esq., of Glasgow. 

Aug. 26. At her residence, Buecleuch-place, 
Edinburgh, Mrs. Johnstone, for many years edi- 
tor, in its elder and best days, of “‘ Tait’s Maga- 
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zine,” author of ‘“‘Clen Albyn,” ‘Elizabeth de 
Bruce,” and other novels; and more lately of 
“Violet Hamilton,” ‘“‘Knights of the Round 
Table,” and the various stories published as ‘‘ The 
Edinburgh Tales ;’”’ still better known to a large 
class, perhaps, as the writer of the admirable 
** Meg Dod’s Cookery-Book,” 


At Tunbridge Wells, Frances Mevler, widow: 


¢ the Rey. Robert Collet, late of Westerham, 
ent. 

At Croydon, aged 63, F. S. Thomas, esq., Se- 
cretary of the Public Record Department, and 
for 31 years a faithful and devoted servant of the 
Government. 

At Swilt’s-house, Oxon, aged 83, the Dowager 
Lady Peyton. 

At the Cottage, Acton, Mrs. Peill, sister to the 
late Rev. William Antrobus, Rector of that place. 

At Gravesend, aged 43, Maria, fourth dau. of 
the late Seth Stephen Ward, esq., of Camberwell, 
Surrey. 

At his residence, aged 60, Charles Ring, esq., 
of Upper Tooting, and Gt. Knight Ryder-st., 
Doctors’-commons. 

Aged 73, Wm. Wiggett Parkinson, esq., late 
of Bracondale, near Norwich. 

At Lowestoft, aged 53, Jas. Nelson Smith, esq., 
of St. John’s-wood Park. 

Aged 51, James Openshaw Kay, ee of the 
Elms, Bedhampton, Havant, Hants, and of Bass- 
lane-house, Bury, Lancashire. 

At Woolwich, aged 73, Elizabeth, widow of 
Colonel Richard Francis Cleaveland, Royal Horse 
Artillery. 

At Alltwyd, Llantsaintfread, Cardiganshire, 
aced 17, Anne, eldest dau. of the late John 
Hughes, esq. 

At Westoe, aged 66, Jane Crofton, second dau. 
of the late John Rippon, esq., of that place. 

Aug. 28. At his residence, Clarence-lawn, Do- 
ver, after a long and painful illness, aged 76, 
Lieut.-General Thomas Hutchesson, Royal Artil- 
lery, eldest son of the late Rev. Thomas Hutches- 
son, Vicar of Northbourne and Shoulden, Kent, 
The gallant General had seen considerable ser- 
vice, and served in Holland, in the Peninsula 
and France, in the campaign in Belgium, and at 
— of Waterloo. He entered the army in 

79 

At his residence, Deepwell Black Rock, co. 
Dublin, Richard Samuel Guiness, esq. 

At the house of his sister, Wimpole-st., Lon- 
don, aged 80, Charles Pinfold, esq., of Walton- 
hall, near Fenny Stratford, Bucks. 

In Caledonia-place, Clifton, aged 88, Elizabeth 
Atherton, last surviving dau. of the late Richard 
Atherton, esq., of Preston, Lancashire. 

At Cromarty-house, Porchester-terrace, aged 
89, Mary Elizabeth, wife of H. Harwood Har- 
wood, esq. 

Aged 73, George Willis, esq., late of Herne- 
hill, Surrey, and St. James’s-street. 

Aged 80, Robert Wilkes, esq., of Anglesea- 
house, Shirley, Southampton, and Lofts-hall, 

SSX. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Upper 
Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s-wood, Janet Emily, 
wife of Robert Wallis, esq., of Tottenham. 

At Clapham, Surrey, aged 66, J. G. Hall, esq. 

Aug. 29. At Roehampton, aged 25, Major 
Viscount Balgonie, eldest son of the Earl of Leven 
and Melville; he was born Nov. 10, 1831, and 
entered the Grenadier Guards in 1850, and was 
in active service during the whole of the late 
Russian war. He was at Varna, Alma, Inker- 
mann, Balaklava, and Kertch. 

At Hertford, aged 77, Frances, widow of the 
late Charles Bell, esq,, of Ware and Jenningsbury, 
Hertford. 

Aged 63, Peter Legh, esq., of Norbury, Booth’s- 
hall, near Knutsford, Cheshire. 

At Euston-sq., aged 21, Frances, wife of Thos. 
Marshall, esq., of Geelong, Australia, and young- 
est dau. of the late John Chettle, formerly 
Comptroller of Customs at Liverpool, 


At Leicester, Thomas Stanley Nedham, esq., 
son of the late John Nedham, esq. 
At Ash-next-Sandwich, aged 1, T. M. Tomlin, 


esq. 
Aged 80, George Mitchell, esq., of Venn Ug- 


borough. 

At Stockwell, Surrey, aged 63, Edwin Hart- 
ford, ong. 

At Kilbride, Isle of Skye, the residence of the 
Rev. Donald Mackinnon, Eliza Mary, young- 
est dau. of Capt. Lydiard, Royal Navy. 

Aug. 30. At Southampton-row, Edgware-road, 
London, aged 87, Mrs. Elizabeth Palmer, sister 
¢ ag late James Mackenzie, esq., banker, of 

ath. 

At his residence, Warwick-gardens West, Ken- 
sington, aged 49, Alfred Waller, esq., of her 
Majesty’s Treasury. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Katherine," dau. of the 
late William Lowndes, of Arthurlie, Renfrew- 
shire, N.B. 

Aug. 31. At Pollok, Renfrewshire, the Lady 
Matilda Harriet Maxwell, wife of Sir John Max- 
well, Bart., of Pollok. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Calliper’s- 
hall, Herts, after many months of patient suffer- 
ing, aged 67, Julia, relict of Mr. James Field. 

At Tottenham, aged 52, Mrs. Elizabeth Roe- 
buck, widow of the late Lieut. H. Roebuck, R.N. 

At Charlotte-square, Edinburgh, Aineas Mac- 
been, esq., W.S. 

At Leighton Banastre, Parkgate, Maria, wife 
of Henry Martyn Edwards, esq., eldest dau. of 
the late James Reade, esq., Congleton. 

At Torquay, Eliza D’Oyly, dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Snow, of Newton Valence, Hants. 

Sept. 1. At the President’s Lodge, aged 60, 
Joshua King, esq., LL.D., President of Queen’s 
College, and formerly Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 
He graduated in 1819 as Senior Wrangler,—Mr. 
Cooper, afterwards Prebendary of Chichester, 
being second in tne honour list, which comprised 
many names since distirguished. Dr. King was 
soon after elected a Fellow of the society of which 
he was so distinguished a member, and became 
President in 1831, on the decease of Dr. my | 
Godfrey. Between 1839 and 1849 Dr. King hel 
the high office of Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University, and since his resigna- 
tion in the last-mentioned year had been afflicted 
with uninterrupted ill-health. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, James Makenzie 
Bloxam, esq., late of Lincoln’s-inn, London, son 
of Robert Bloxam, esq., of Newport, Isle of 
Wight. 

At Baddicombe, at the residence of his son-in- 
law, Peter Loney, esq., R.N., aged 66, Thomas 
Maye, esq., of Stokeley Barton, Stokenham. 

At Malvern Wells, aged 26, Frances Stoddart, 
wife of Fleetwood Pellew Wilson, esq., of George- 
yard, Lombard-st., London. 

At Dunkerque, France, aged 35, John Josiah 
Harrop, esq., only son of Josiah Harrop, esq., 
Bardsley-house, near Ashton-under-Lyne. 

At Wellow-house, Rufford, Notts, aged 76, 
Joseph Andrew Brakenbury, esq. 

At Teddington, aged 19, Ensign Frederick Ve- 
nour, 27th Foot, third son of the late W. N. 
Venour, esq. 

Sept. 2. At Falmouth, aged 22, Alice, wife of 
H. A. Sleeman, esq., late of the 16th Queen’s 
Lancers. 

At Nacton, Sarah, widow of the Rev. W. Els- 
ton, formerly Curate of Wivenhoe, Essex. 

At his residence, Kempsey, near Worcester, 
aged 89, Theobald Butler, esq. 

Sept. 3. At Turin-house, the wife of F. B. 
Paton, esq., of Aucharroch. 

At the Terrace, Upper Clapton, aged 28, Ma- 
tilda Hare, wife of G. H. Powell, esq., of Upper 
Clapton, and of Lime-street, London. 

At Easter Moniack, Inverness, Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Alexander Fraser Tytler, Lord 
Woodhouselee. 
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Sept. 4. At his residence, Market-st., Fal- 
mouth, aged 76, John Ellis, esq., a magistrate 
and alderman of the borough. 

At London, Licut.-Gen. William George Co- 
ehrane, Colonel of the llth Regt. of Foot. 

At Larkbere-lodge, Clapham-park, aged 27, 
Sophia, wife of Edgar Alfred Bowring, esq., and 
dau. of the late Thomas Cubitt, esq. 

At Tuttington-hall, near Aylsham, Norfolk, 
aged 57, Edward Blake, esq. 

At Bembridge, Isle of Wight, aged 73, Maria, 
relict of Charles Varnham, esq. 

At the Elms, Brixton-hill, Surrey, Jane, Dow- 
ager Lady Macdonald Lockhart, of Lee. 

At Shepton Mallet, aged 86, Thomas Bricken- 
den, esq., M.D., formerly of St. John’s, South- 


wark. 

Sept. 5. At Elphington, near Exeter, aged 68, 
Rear-Admiral Wm. Townsend Dance. 

Sept. 6. At Hampton-court-palace, aged 72, 
Anna Maria, Dowager Marchioness of Ely. She 
‘was the eldest daughter of the late Sir Henry 
Watkin Dashwood, Bart., of Kirtlington-park, 
Oxon, and married, in 1810, John, second Marquis 
of Ely, by whom she had a numerous a Her 
ladyship was Maid of Honour to her Majesty 
Queen Charlotte, and for some years Lady of the 
Bedchamber to her Majesty Queen Adelaide. 

At the Vicarage-house, Walkhampton, Isabella 
Ann, wife of the Rev. David Smith Stone, Vicar 
of that parish, and of Comeytrowe-house, co. 
Somerset. 

At King’s Newton-hall, Derbyshire, aged 96, 
Edward Green, esq., late of Odstone-hill, Leices- 
tershire. 

Louisa Maria, wife of John Coventry, of Bur- 
gate-house, Hants. 

At his residence, Buckland, near Portsmouth, 

80, retired Rear-Admiral Wm. Hendry. 

At his residence, Bennett-st., Bath, aged 74, 
Lieut.-Col. Joseph Netterville Burton, formerly 
of the 31st Regt. 

Fanny, wife of John Jenkins Loney, esq., R.N., 
late of H. M.’s Dockyard, Portsmouth. 

At the Abbey Foregate, Shrewsbury, aged 79, 
Harriet, widow of Join Baker, esq. 

At his residence, Oxford-terr., Middleton-road, 
Dalston, aged 77, C. A. Krederer, esq. 

Mrs. Mary Wakeley, of St. James’s Palace, for 
upwards of 20 years housekeeper to her Majesty 
the Queen. 

At Langhouse, near Greenock, aged 20, Helen 
Jane, dau. of John Fairrie, esq., of Clapham- 
common, Surrey. 

At his residence, the Grove, Fakenbam, Nor- 
folk, aged 66, Robert Cates, esq., Solicitor. 

Sept. 7. At Brighton, aged 75, Sir Charles 
Mansfield Clarke, Bart., M.D. 

Sept. 8. At Upton-park, Slough, Lieut.-Col. 
8. R. Warren. 

At Douglas, Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart., of 
Ellen, Uske, Monmouthshire. 

At Tredegar Iron-works, Agnes, wife of the 
Rev. John Jones, Curate of Tredegar, and sister 
to the late Mrs. R. P. Davis, of Bedwelty-house. 

At his residence, Brunswick-ter., Trinity-sq., 
Southwark, aged 81, Russell Pontifex, esq. 

At his residence, Lennox-pl., Brighton, aged 
83, Thomas Dyke, esq., of Doctors’-commons. 

At Field-pl., Stroud, Gloucestershire, aged 65, 
Sophia Freeman, relict of the Rev. Joseph Free- 
man, formerly of Charwelton, Northampton- 


shire. 

Suddenly, the wife of George Ive Corner, esq., 
of Upper Norwood. 

At Spalding-common, aged 66, Thomas Har- 
rison, esq. 

At his residence, Herne-hill, aged 49, William 
Everington, esq. 

At Pulham, aged 60, E. Drake, esq., late of 
H.M.’s 30th Regiment of Foot. 

Sept.9. At Lowestoft, aged 75, C. 8S. J. Haw- 
tayne, Vice-Admiral of the Red. The gallant 
Admiral was walking on the south pier at Lowes- 
toft with a little girl and a lady, her mother, 


and, the evening being very dark, he fell over 
the side of the pier. The water was very shallow, 
but the Admiral sustained a concussion of the 
brain, and died in about half an hour. The ac- 
cident was first discovered by the screams of the 
little girl, who also fell off the pier with the 
Admiral, and whose cries attracted her mother 
to the spot. The child was happily rescued: 

At the Shrubbery, Upper Clapton, aged 55, 
Ann, wife of Islip Odell, esq. 

Aged 33, Maria, wile of Ellis Williams, esq., of 
Glend’wr-house, Brixton-hill, Surrey. 

At St. George’s-sq., Portsea, aged 75, Alexan- 
der Gordon, esq., late of Cromarty. 

At Carbat-house, Broughty-ferry, N.B., Mrs. 
Elizabeth Douglas, of Brigton. 

At the Allegria, St. Leonard’s, aged 73, James 
Coster, esq., of Hiil-house, Streatham. 

Sept. 10. At Wirksworth, Mary Margaret, 
wife of Major Hurt. 

At Belper, aged 54, Thomas Lomas, esq. 

Aged 59, James, eldest son of the late James 
Forster, esq., of Sprigs Oak-house, Epping. 

At Studley, Warwickshire, aged 77, Letitia, 
relict of Edward Lee, of Wroughton, Wilts, and 
mother of R. E. Lee, printer of the “‘ Morning 
Advertiser.” 

At Glenarm, Francis D. Finlay, esq., pro- 
prietor of the “ Northern Whig.” 

At Howard-pl., Edinburgh, aged 83, Mary, 
last surviving dau. of the late Major George Hay, 
of Inveresk. 

Sept. 11. At bis residence, Abbey Mead, Tavis- 
tock, aged 39, Edward Henry Scobell, esq., 
_—- son of the late John Scobell, esq., of 

olwell, near Tavistock. 

At his residence, High Wickham, Hastings, 
aged 75, Lancelot Middleton, esq. 

At her residence, Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, 
aged 78, Sophia Anne, relict of Rear-Adm. Spel- 
man Swaine. 

At Norland-place, Notting-hill, John Bretell 
Peter, esq., eldest son of the late Sir John Peter. 

At Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, Sarah 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late John Wedg- 
wood, esq. 

Suddenly, from the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
at his residence, Montague-st., Russell-sq., aged 
46, Edward Francis Lonsdale, esq. 

Sept.12. At Pontefract, William Moxon, esq., 
J.P., one of the directors of the Lancash. and 
Yorksh. Railway Company. 

At his residence, Bathwick-hill, aged 71, Capt. 
Augustus C. Drawwater, late of the 4th Dragoon- 
Guards. 

At his residence, Holland-p!. Clapham-road, 
aged 60, William Banks, esq., formerly for many 
— of the Branch Banks Office, Bank of Eng- 

nd. 


Thomas Monington W. Weston, esq., of Sarns- 
field-court, Herefordshire, end Sutton-place, 
Surrey. R.1.P. 

Sept. 13. At Knapp, near Bideford, aged 67, 
James Gould, esq., J.P. for the county of Devon. 

At his residence, Leamington, Warwickshire, 
aged 69, George Bateman, esq., M.D., formerly 
of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 

At Dawlish, aged 31, Letitia Jane, wife of E. 
W. L. Davies, Vicar of Adlingfleet. 

At the residence of his father, Captain Percy 
Scott, Newport, Isle of Wight, Captain Percy 
Francis Gother Scott, R.A. 

At her residence, Brunswick-square, Hove, 
Brighton, aged 63, Anna Maria, relict of Col. 
George Newbery. 

At Taunton, aged 26, Jane, relict of the Rev. 
W. M. Williams, late of Kensington-place. 

At Union-grove, Aberdeen, aged 78, Hope In- 
nes, relict of Gavin Hadden, esq. 

At his residence, Darnley-road, Notting-hill, 
James Thos. Walsh, esq., Deputy-Lieut. of the 
Tower of London, and many years Chairman of 
the Tower Sessions. 

At Duchess-st., Portland-pl., aged 56, Capt. E. 
J. Carpenter, R.M., second son of the late Wm. 
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Carpenter, esq., of Toft Monks, in the county of 
Norfolk, and nephew of the late Rear-Admiral 
Sir E. Berry, Bart., K.C.B. 

At Brighton, aged 66, John Henry Noding, 
esq., of Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, formerly 
of Tobage. 

Sept. 15. At Newton Abbot, Frances Lang- 
worthy Lane, widow of Lieut. Lascelles Lane, 
17th Regt. M.N.I., and youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. Arscott, R.N., of Chudleigh. 

Aged 42, Martha Eliza, wife of the Rev. T. F. 
Woodham, of Farley Rectory, Hants. 

In Montpcllier-road, aged 10, Cornelia Caroline, 
only dau. of the late Sir Francis J. Ford, Bart. 

Of epilepsy, aged 60, Mary Ashwell, wife of 
William Willimott, esq., of Regency-sq., Brighton, 
late of Eltham, Kent. 

Sept. 16. At Brighton, aged 10, William Saun- 
ders, third son of Ross D. Mangles, esq., M.P. 

Aged 39, Sarah, wife of R. W. Biggs, LL.D., of 
Devizes. 

At Carlisle-villas, Hastings, James Blythe 
Simpson, esq., of Derb: 

At Maddox-st., egal 
Duque de Lousada. 

At Margate, George Longman, esq., of Bromp- 
ton. 


"74, J. de Lousada, esq., 
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Sept. 17. At the Rectory, Roos, aged 89, Mrs. 
Catherine Ann Grigg. 

At St. Mary’s Vicarage, aged 22, Wm. Henry, 
eldest son of the Rev. John Wing, M.A., and of 
Anne, his wife. 

Aged 39, of consumption, Anne Margaret, wife 
of William Wallace Cleeve, of Carlton-grove, 
Peckham, and only sister of the Rev. J. H. Cae 
doux, of Wethersfield, Essex. 

Sept. 19. At Oak Bank, Bowness, Winder- 
mere, aged 79, Charlotte, widow of G. H. Bella- 
sis, esq. 

Sept. 19. At Wentworth Woodhouse, William 
George Frederick Wentworth Fitzwilliam, infant 
son of Viscount and Viscountess Miiton. 

In are gs Miss A. C. Colyear Dawkins, 
of Richmond, and of Weybridge, Surrey, only 
dau. of the late James Colyear Dawkins, esq., of 
Richmond. 

At his father’s house, Leyton, Essex, aged 31, 
Morley Robinson, esq. ; 

Sept. 20. Aged 32, Martha, wife of Wm. Williams, 
esq., of Park-side, Wimbledon-common, and Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. 

At his residence, Crayford-mills, Kent, aged 
64, John Cooper, esq., of West Ham Abbey, 
Essex. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 






























































Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 

Esl eQ|s 3 ; : 

Week ending & 3 & z = 3 ra ® % Ze | & 3 3 

~ AP 2 oI 2 iS) 

Saturday, 5 33 5, z a z z 3 3 . = S 2 = 
Aug. 22 .| 626] 125] 139] 147 | 50| 1091 - 60} 832 | 1692 
» 29 .| 642] 152] 176] 160] 47] 1177) 857] 799 | 1656 
Sept. 5 .| 602] 143] 158] 153] 28| 1084) 790] 784] 1574 
io 12 .] 565} 122] 150] 186] 28] 1023] 813 | 762 | 1575 
» 19 . 65383 124° 132° 1271 30' 946! 883! 839 | 1722 

PRICE OF CORN. 

Average ) Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans, Peas. 
of Six s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d, s. d. 
Weeks. 58 8 41 1 27 4 39 4 47 0 41 4 

Week ending 


se} 55 8 | 42 5 | 261 | 989 | 40 | 417 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, 32. 10s. to 47. 0s.—Straw, 11. 6s. to 11. 10s.—Clover, 47. 15s. to 52. 15s. 


HOPS.—Sussex, 2/7. 16s. to 37. 8s.— Weald of Kent, 31. 2s. to 37. 15s.—Mid. and East 
Kent, 32. 12s. to 51. 5s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Tener 8s. 10d. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Serr. 21. 

Re a ee SS en 4,956 
i, ee ee a eer 21,080 
OMI cinder cisiacsddaissons Be, Be Oe, i 0 BR rcsincnnsscccscocescssiapdsncccess 210 
SUID seniccnstvigencia’ es Ob. to Qe. Od, | Vit ccccsccccsssiscoces siceaweiwinn rr 315 


COAL-MARKET, Sept. 21. 
Stewarts, per ton. 18s. 6d. Tanfield Moor, 14s. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 62s. 6d. Petersburgh Y. C., 61s. Od. 
WOOL, Down Tegs, per Ib., 18d. to 18}d. Leicester Fleeces, 15d. to 16d}. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, ny H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, StRanp. 
From Aug. 24 to Sept. 23, inclusive. 























































































































Thermometer. |Barom. vor eee a Barom. 
. on ° 
Sale fl a [sz Sais el g (Sz 
mEIS EB] & |e to Weather. |} >5/S —] 8 |.2 "te Weather. 
Asl?s| 4 iSz Asls| 4 Sz 
Flos = los = 
Aug.| ° ° jin. pts. Sep.| ° | ° | ° fin. pte. 
24 | 71 | 82 | 70 |29. 77\|fine 9 | 60 | 69 | 60 |29. 53)\constant rain 
25 | 67 | 81 | 67 |30. Il|fine 10 | 64] 73 | 61 |29. 66)|fair 
26 | 63 | 77 | 67 |30. 22/|fine 11 | 50 | 59 | 57 |29. 59)\const. hy. rn. 
27 | 60 | 76 | 68 |30. 36)\fine 12 | 58 | 68 | 60 |29. 63)ido. sh we-s 
28 | 60 | 76 | 60 |30. 24/icy. slight shrs.|} 13 | 60 | 69 | 60 |29. 85j\rain, fair 
29 | 60 | 69 | 60 |30. 14)\do. fair 14 | 61 | 66 | 59 |29. 99)ido. eln dy 
30 | 67 | 78 | 63 |30. O4/ifine 15 | 63 | 73 | 63 |30. 15jicloudy, fair 
31 | 63 | 79 | 64 |29. 84iicloudy, rain |} 16 | 65 | 77 | 63 |30. 22/ido. fine 
8.1 | 65 | 74 | 60 /29. 82)\rain, fair 17 | 63 | 78 | 61 |30. 19)ifine 
2 | 61 | 61 | 55 |29. 58/icloudy 18 | 62 | 73 | 59 |30. 18)|\cloudy, fine 
3 | 53 | 57 | 57 |29. 54\/constant rain || 19 | 57 | 63 | 56 |30. 30/ido. fair 
4 | 58 | 56 | 55 |29. 53) cloudy 20 | 60 | 70 | 54 |30. 35)/fair 
5 | 58 | 71 | 58 |29. 73/ifine, cloudy 21 | 53 | 66 | 59 |30. 23}do. 
6 | 59 | 71 | 60 |29. 81)\do. showers 22 | 59 | 66 | 60 |30. 19)\do. cloudy 
7 | 60 | 73 | 63 |29. 86) do. 23 | 58 | 67 | 56 |30. 69)\do. do. 
8 | 66 | 66 | 58 |29. 30j)iconstant rain 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Aug-| Bank 3 per 3per | New Lon Ind‘a | India Ex. Bills. |Ex. \ 
sept. A a ee Bd Acmmilicn,| death. £1,000, £1,000, x 1000" 
26 | 2153 | 91} 90§ | 914 23 20 dis.| 4 dis. 98} 
27 | 2144 91 90% | 914 23 2103 | 17 dis. par. 983 
28 903 903 | 902 par. |———— 
29 903 90$ | 91 23 par. 982 
81 | 217 91 903 912 23 2103 | 15 dis. 4 dis. 98} 
S.1 | 215} 914 902 | 913 shut 2103 | 22 dis. S ds. |... 
2] s.ut | shut 91 914 2123 5 dis. 98} 
3 903 | 913 2123 | 22 dis. 5 dis. 
4 |———| 903 91} 2 dis. 
5 |-—— 904 | 91 2123 5 dis. 
7 903 | 913 5 dis, 
8 |—— 904 | 91 1 dis. 
9 |—— 90% | shut 213 |j———__|_ 5 dis. 98% 
10 904 20 dis. 7 dis. 
11 903 210 -——|_  4dis. 984 
12 | ——_-|——-|_ 90} 
14 90% 213 4 dis. 98} 
15 903% —_——— 3 dis. 
16 90} 210 
17 903 |. 210 7 dis. 984 
oo 90} 4 dis, 98? 
19 90} |—— 212 20 dis. 5 dis. 
21 |——| 904 210 20 dis. 4 dis, 
22 904 210 20 dis. 4 dis. 
23 903 212 23 dis. 4dis, |-———— 
24 903 210 18 dis. 8dis, |——— 
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